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PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 
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To FBEYENT anj misconception wbicH may arise from the pre- 
sence of two names upon the title-na^ of the ' Civil Service 
History of England/ it is thought aesirable to state distinctly 
that the work is now issued for the first time. Towards the 
dose of 1869, the Anthor, Mr. F. A. White, a gentleman of long 
exj^rience in tuition and the prepmation of candidates for ex- 
amination, submitted his MS. to the publisher, who considered 
that, with some modification and revision, it might advanta^ 
geously be produced in the educational series commenced by 
the 'Uivil Service Geography.' He therefore placed it in 
the hands of the present Editor, whom he knew to be conver- 
sant with the plan and details oi that manual ; and the ' Civil 
Service History of England ' it offered to the public in the 
hope that it may prove in all respects worthy of its pre- 
decessor. With a few unimportant exceptions, the Author*8 
scheme has been strictly preserved. It should, however, be 
stated that the textual alterations and additions throughout 
have been extensive, and that a considerable portion of the 
second part is wholly editorial 

H. A.D. 
Ncmn^ber 1870. 
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Iv the second issae of the 'Civil Service History of England* 
the Editor took the opportunity of completing it to the year 
1871, and of supplyinff some few omissions to which attention 
bad been drawn lyy different reviewers. In the present edition 
fdrther altentlons have been made, brin^^ tK^Xyy:^^ ^^^-^cwHa 
the present tima 

Dumber 18T7. 
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The ' Civil Service History of England/ like the 'Civil Service 
Geography/ has been compiled chiefly to assist candidates in 
preparing to be examined for appointments under the Crown. 
This primary purpose has been steadily kept in view. It was 
no part of this purpose to provide the candidate with cut-and- 
dried answers to stereotyped questions, nor to pretend to enable 
him to reply successfully to every question that official inge- 
nuity can devise. Any book making such professions would be 
open to the distrust of all earnest learners. On the contrary, 
the aim of the [ Civil Service History of England ' is simply 
to present the leading facts of ' our rough island-story ' in an 
order so simple, and so unincumbered by irrelevant matter, as 
to place the candidate in a position to acquire them rapidly 
and exactly, and to return precise and satisfactory replies to a 
fair proportion of any set of questions put to him in order to 
test his knowledge of the subject. For such as have ampler 
leisure or a wider ambition plenty of comprehensive manuals 
already exist ; but even in employing these it may be found 
useful to consult a work in a smaller and more compact form, 
and those concerned in the produc^on of this 'Fact-Book' are 
not without hope that it may be of use to the general student 
as well as to the candidate for whom it has been especially 
designed. 

There are two considerations that may be supposed to 

Jtffect the candidate for appointments in the Civil Service, 

* which do not, as a rule, affect the general student. In the 

£i^ place, the magnitude of the end to be attained, involving, 

^ it often does, the gain or loss of piovidoTi iox ^ \d<^^km!^) 

^timulatea even the most incondderate «ad i!Ao\«ii\. \ft «si 
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effort of industry ; in the second place, the short space generally 
available for preparation makes it imperative that no time 
should be lost or labour wasted. Both these considerations 
have been borne in mind in this compilation. Having regard 
to the former, no attempt has been made to disguise the extent 
of the work or the amount of application required to ensure 
success; while, as respects the latter, every care has been taken 
to remove unnecessaiy obstades, and to reduce the labour to a 
minimum by simplicity of arrangement^ conciseness of expres- 
sion, and fiEtdlity of reference. It is with this last intention that 
a fuller General Index has been affixed to the book than is 
generally found in works of a similar kiiML 

For convenience* sake, the ' Civil Service History of England ' 
has been divided into Two Parts, either of which may be re- 
garded as separate and independent. The first of these consists 
of a chronological sunmiary of the SHCoessive events in English 
History, arranged in numbered and titled clauses, and grouped 
in eight chapters corresponding to the eight natural divisions 
of the subject. At the commencement of each chapter is its 
respective genealogical table, and wherever smaller tables are 
required to explain the text they are given in the shape of 
notes. 

The paragraph system has been adopted in this part in order 
to aid the learner in detaching the information he requires from 
its surroundings and fixing it in his memoiy. One of the dis- 
advantages of this method is a certain appearance of disconnec- 
tion. On the other hand, it has at least the merit of keeping 
the text within narrow limits, as well as of reducing opportu- 
nities for digression ^ hnd whenever the learner feels himself 
oppressed by the steady march of facts, he will find that the 
Schedular Abstract which concludes the volume will at once 
enable him to review his progress and test his acquisitions. 

The Second Part is made up of eleven sections, to which, in 
default of a better, the name of Appendices has been given. 
Bat it is hoped that they will not be re^axd^^, ioit SX:^^^s&<^s&^s^ 
alone, as superfluous or undeserving o{ caiet\i\ ^\.\x<^^. ^^ wso^ 
caaee, as id the appendices on * EngU&h. CoxLa^W^aOTksiX^'^^^'*^ 
Mad tiie 'HiBtory of India,' they repeat, m wo. wl^wA^^ «». 
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completer form, portions of the subject which are necessarily 
included in the first part. Here the object has been to allow 
the learner to study, in a coherent and consequent manner, 
facts which he would otherwise have to pick out laboriously 
from the general nan*ative. In other cases, as in the appendices 
entitled * Inventions and Discoveries,' ^English Literature,' 
' British Possessions,' &c., the information they embody is not 
contained in the first part, and is treated separately on account 
of its secondary importance. 

Nothing more is needed to explain the Appendices. A 
glance at the Table of Contents will show their scope and 
purpose. It should, however, be stated that in compiling the 
appendix on the History of the Constitution some assistance 
has been derived from a useful Handbook on that subject by 
Mr. Alfred P. Hensman, Barrister-at-Law. 

With the object of avoiding the inconveniences of folded 
plates, the maps, which have been prepared by the Editor, are 
respectively confined to a single page. They are, therefore, 
restricted in character, but will be found to contain most of 
the names which are mentioned in the body of the work. 

In conclusion, it may appear even to the most ardent 
and enthusiastic of students that the dates in this book are 
superabundant. It is not for one moment proposed that they 
should be learned by rote. But all who have ever striven to 
acquire a knowledge of events in their proper order will not 
need the trite reminder that only dates can fix occurrences. 

H. A. I). 
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p^5r Fisar. 



CHAPTER I. 



B.C. 66^AD. 410. 

1. Tbe Aaoient Britons. — Little is known respecting the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Britain. It is believed that they were 
descended from Celts, who had colonised the island from the con- 
tinent. At the time of the Eoman Invasion they were broken up 
into separate tribes, which were perpetually at war. The Britons 
of the north and middle districts were chiefly hunters and herds- 
men. Those in the south were more advanced. They possessed the 
arts of mining and smelting, and traded with foreigners in tin, 
lead, &c.* 

2. Csesar's ZiiTasloiiSy b.c. 55, 54. — In the autumn of b.c. 
55, after the conquest of Gaul, Julius Csesar invaded Britain, upon 
the pretext, among others, that its inhabitants had aided his Gallic 
foes. He first made a desbent upon the coast of Kent, binding, it is 
generally believed, at Deal, was opposed, and, after obtaining pro- 
mises of submission Ifrom the Britons, returned into Gaul. In the 
following spring, b.c. 54, finding these promises were disregarded, he 
made a second expedition, penetrated to St. Albans ( Verulamium), 
which he burned, and finally concluded a peace. 

• Giesar (' De Bello Galileo ')i Tacitus (* Agtlco\a*\C«im'\etf ^^'ft^^xcc&sv; 'Oa^ 

AxtgUy-BaxoD Chronicle, and the works ol "LappenVKiT^, "e^Jk^wM^, ^cco5«^ 

Taaar, XemMe, Wright, Herbert, Guest, and otAiwa, ma^ \» cwQa^^^*^^'?^ '^^ 

jMrtaf of BngUah History preceding the TJoTmon. Cotm\«jm^ KSX^^ss^ 

afiBformmtioa are Innumerable, andIIeea^iot^»ptaxXJ«^»^»x^sfi»- 
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3. Ostoiius Scapula, a.d. 47. — A long period elapsed before 
the ^mans again visited Britain. An expedition under Aulns 
^lantiin, sent over in 43 by the Emperor Claudius (who subse- 
quently himself came to the aid of his general), was opposed by the 
Britons under Caractacus; and it was not until Ostorius Scapula 
overran the country as far north as the Tyne that Caractacus was 
made prisoner and sent to Home. Even then the Eoman general 
failed to subdue the inhabitants of South Wales [SUures), and he is 
said to have died of grief in consequence. 

4. Massacre of tbe Dmlds, 61. — Suetonius Paulinus, the 
third successor of Scapula, reduced Anglesea (Mono) and suppressed 
the barbarous and cruel worship of the Druids, who had gradually 
taken refuge in that island, causing the priests and priestesses to be 
burned in the fires which they had prepared for their enemies. The 
Druids were the priesthood of Britain, and possessed immense influ- 
ence over the people. They enjoyed immunity from war and taxes, 
were the sole educators of youth, and decided all disputes. 

5. Xevolt of tbe Zcenly 61. — ^In the absence of Suetonius, 
the Britons revolted under Boadicea (Queen of the Iceni, or inhabi- 
tants of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge), who, with her daughters, 
had suffered great indignities at the hands of the Roman Procurator, 
Catus. London was taken and burned by the insurgents, but they 
were ultimately defeated by the Romans with great slaughter, and 
the * British Warrior Queen * poisoned herself to avoid falling into 
the hands of her conquerors. 

6. A^ioola's Conquest, 78-85. — Julius Agricola finally esta- 
blished the Roman Dominion. He extended it into Scotland (Cale- 
donia) defeating the Scottish chief G-algacus at the foot of the 
Grampian Hills. His fieet sailed round Britain, which was now 
first discovered by the Romans to be an island. 

7. "VTaUs of Hadrian and Antoninus, 121, 189.— These 
were erected to prevent the incursions of the northern barbarians, 
later known as the Plots and ScotSv* who descended into south- 
em Britain from Scotland. The so-called IVall of Hadrian 
(now known as the Picts' Wall), built in 121, extended from the 
Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne. The Emperor Severus 

• Much uncertainty prevails with respect to these tribes. The former are 
£Boem]\r held to have been remnants of the aboriginal Celtic population who 
iuMfi' refuge in tbe—to the invaders— inaccessible mountains of Wales and 
SooOand. The latter are believed to have been an Irtdi tw», -who entered 
^^ftfino Sritfdn from the adjacent island ol lielaattd, ox, «a \t ^aa>ac«axkwn«ft.. 
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afterwards repaired and strengthened it. A second and more Bor- 
therlj wall, the 117all of Antoninus (now known ai* Graham'^ 
Dyke), was built in 139, during the reign of the Emperor whose 
same it bore. It reached from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of 
Clyde, and lay along a line of fortresses constructed by Agricola as 
a protection against the Caledonian tribes. {See map of Soman 
Britain^ p. 73.) 

8. Svacnatlon of Britain by tbe Somans, 410. — The 
power of the Bomans, which had been gradually declining, came to 
an end in the reign of the. Emperor Honorius, who was wholly en- 
grossed by the attacks of the Goths under Alaric. Honorius with- 
drew his legions, released the British cities from their homage, and, 
although many Komans remained in the island until a much later 
date than 410, its connexion with the empire was severed. It was 
tboB left unprotected against the Picts and Scots, who assailed it 
£rom the north, while a new enemy appeared in the south, in the 
persons of the Teutonic pirates who infested the coasts of Norfolk, 
Siiffi>]k, Essex, Kent, and Sussex. 

9. State of Britain under tbe Soman Bominionf B.C. 
48-A.D. 410. — ^When Caesar invaded the country the inhabitants 
were rude and uncultivated, though certainly above the level of bar- 
barians. In all probability the Komans furthered, if they did not 
actually initiate, the introduction of Christianity into Britain ; and 
under their auspices great advances were made by the inhabitants in 
agricnltiire, commerce, and civilisation generally. They built nu- 
merooB towns, whose origin is still attested by their names, e.g. — 
Haldon, Camalodttnum; Lincoln, Lindum colonia; and they im- 
proved and perfected, if they did not originally construct, four great 
main roads, viz. (1) Watling Street, which ran westward from Eich- 
borough (Butupiai) and London to Caernarvon ; (2) Ikenild Street, 
which ran from l^emouth by York (Eboracum), Birmingham, and 
Derby to St. David's ; (3) Ermin, or Hermin Street, leading from 
St. David's in a south-easterly direction to Southampton, and (4) 
tbe Fos8 Way, which went from Cornwall by Exeter (Isca Dumno- 
ftiorum), Cirencester {Corinium), and Leicester {JRagee)^ to Lincoln. 
They protected the country from the Picts and Scots, and from the 
Saxon pirates, for which latter duty a special officer, styled the 
Oount of the Saxon Shore (Cornea littoris 8axoniGi\ wh.o%^ ^^m.<&^^> 
tion extended from Brancaster in Norfolk to 'Peven^^^ \tl ^xsA.'&^'s-k 
WMB Mppointed. They seem to have occupied tiie lasA aa wsnQjo^tsss** 

and, mudng little with the natives, left few trace* oiliSa«a\5VjyA* 

B2 
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CHAPTEE n. 
TBB SAZOXr Ain> BAXrZSB PBBZOD. 

A,D, 449-1066. 

10. The Saxon ZiiTasioii, 449. — To protect themselves against 
the Picts and Scots, the Britons, who had grown unaccustomed to 
the use of arms during the Roman occupation, and who failed in 
their appeals to Eome for assistance, are said to have invoked the 
aid of their southern assailants, the Saxons, who afterwards turned 
against their allies, and, continually recruited hy fresh immigrants, 
gradually established themselves in the country. 

Although known by the general name of Saxons, the new invaders 
really consisted of (1) Jutes, from the present peninsula of Jutland ; 
(2) Saxons, from the region between the Rhine and Elbe; and (3) 
Angles, from Schleswig-Holstein. The Saxons and Angles were by 
far the more numerous : from the latter comes the name England, 
first used in 688, but formally given to the country by Egbert in 829. 

11. Tbe Beptaroby, 457-827. — By the successive incursions 
of the Saxons, seven kingdoms were formed, as follow : — 



Kingdom 



1. Xantia, or 

2. Sussex (South ^ 

Saxons) . 

3. H^essex (West 

Saxons). 

4. Bssex (East 
Saxons). 




Colonists Chief town 



JUTES 



SAXOKS 



AKOI.BS 




Founder 



Bengrist (457) 
sua (490) 
Cer^llo (519) 

Sreenwine 

(527) 
TAB. (^547) 
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The kingdom of Korthtiinbria vna foimed from the two kingiKhns 
of Bemicia and Deira. Hence the title Octuftlqr is vSiithj soKia 
historians in lieu of Heptarchy. Cmnb^ Wales, Devon, and 
Cornwall were not included in the He^tardhj, but reniaiaed iaie- 
pendent ' ^ -^ 

The most prominent and powerful of the rulers of tht Hreral 
kingdoms was styled the Sretwalda {wide nding chiirf), ^Ai» 
kings who successively obtained this title, before the dissolutioa of 
the Heptarchy, were (1) Blla» of Sussex, (2) CSeawUn* of Wessez, 
(3) BtHelbert, of Kent, (4) Sedwald* of East Anglia^ and (5) 
Bdwln, (6) Oswald* and (7) Oswy^of Northumbiia. 

12. CoiiTerslon of tbe Angrlo-Saxoiui to Cbristlaiiltyt 
597. — Christianity, as has been said, existed among the Britons 
daring the Boman occupation. In the persecutions under Diocletian 
(285), St Alban, a Briton, had suffered martyrdom. The new occu- 
pants of the soil, however, were idolaters ; and it was not until the 
reign of Ethelbert, the third Bretwalda (560-616), that Pope Gre- 
gory the Ghreat, whose attention had been directed to the conversion 
of the Angles, despatched Augustine to Britain for that purpose. By 
the influence of his wife BertJia, the Christian daughter of Charibert, 
Sng of the Eranks, Ethelbert became a convert An ardhbishopric 
was fotmded at Canterbuiy, numbers of Saxons embraced the new 
faith, and from this date it was finally established in the country. 

13. BOBBST, 827-836.— The dissolution of the Heptarchy took 
place in 827, when Ilgbert, King of Wessex, uniting all the kingdoms 
under one rule, made the title of Bretwalda hereditary in his family, 
and became the King of England. In his reign a new enemy, the 
Danes, or Norsemen, first began to seriously harass the coasts with 
piratical incursions. They descended from Scandinavia and the re- 
gion round the Baltic, seized Normandy, called after them, and 
founded a dynasty in Russia that reigned more than seven hundred 
years. Traces of their sojourn in this island are still to be found 
in the north of England in the names of towns ending in * hy^ i.e. 
Derby, Whitby, and in many household words. 

14. BTBB&*«mr, 836-857. Son of Egbert 

15. BTBSXAAAD, 857-860. -i ^ , ,.• ^ j r -.i. 

16. STBSUBBT. 860-866. l^^^^' ^1' f'f t"^^ ^"^ 

17. BTBBXASD X., 866-871. J ""^ Ethelwulf. 

18. A&rSBB TBiB GBBAT, 871-901.— 'ESSOo. «R(vi ^1 ^^^^- 
wolf and grandBon of JB^bert The Danes "hajSi ^cq^tcl ioro^L^f^^ ^ 
hit acoeemon, and be fought numeioiiB \)atUea ViJfiSi >i)iiftm. Kfi«t ^^ 

or BUuuMliia (conjectured to \)© IBfljs^guwim^'^^'^^^^^*^ 
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878, A treaty was concluded, by which East An^iA and parts of 
Essex and Mercia* were ceded to them upon the condition that they 
embraced Christianity. They wege<Mi]ready in possession of North- 
umbrian so that, practically, the district comprised within the Dane- 
lagh (Dane-latr) may be said to be that lying to the north and east of 
the old Bomanfioad called W«tling Street. (See p. 3, s. 9). The major 
part of the rest of Alfred's rbign was passed in undisturbed peace. 

Alfred revised the laws,: rebuilt castles and towns, equipped a nayy, 
and created a militia. He also established schools at Oxford, trans- 
lated several Latin worksinto Anglo-Saxon, and otherwise encouraged 
learning and literature. When he died he was engaged upon a ver- 
sion of the Psalms. His life has been written by Asser, Bishop of 
Sherborne. 

19. BB'WABB (Tbe Blder), 901-925.— Second son of Al&ed. 
First assumed the title of ' King of the English.' 

20. ATBB&8TAir« 925-940.— Eldest son of Edward the Elder. 
Eirst caused the Bible to be translated into Anglo-Saxon. 

21. BDMUITD Zm 940-946. 1 Second and third sons of Edward 

22. aSKBD, 946-955. J the Elder. 

23. BD'Wir (Tbe ralr), 955-958.— Eldest son of Edmund I. 
The reign of Edwy is chiefly occupied by his quarrel with Dunstan, 
Abbot of Glastonbury in Edmund's time, and chief minister of 
Edred. Edwy's opposition to Dunstan's schemes for the reformation 
of the Church, and Dunstan's disapproval of Edw/s marriage to his 
near relative, Elgiva, appear to have been the main causes of the 
disagreement) which ended in Dunstan's banishment. He was, how- 
ever, restored to power under Edgar, by whom he was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

24. BBOAS, 958-975.— Second son of Edmund I. 

25. SD'WABB (Tbe martyr), 975-979.— Eldest son of 
Edgar, and said to have been murdered by order of his stepmother, 
Elfrida, to secure the succession for her son, 

26. BTBS&BSB ZZ. (Tbe VBready), 979-1016.— This mo- 
narch adopted the unworthy expedient of buying off the Danes, 
whose piratical attacks kept the country in constant alarm. For 
this purpose he levied an impost, styled Danegelt,t on his subjects. 

* The bonndaries named in the peace of Wedmore, as it is called, are *np on 

the Thames, and then npon the Lea, and along the Lea nnto its source, then 

right to Bedford, then np on the Onse unto Watling Street.' 

/ Tbig tax of Pan^elt (Dane-gold) was frequently re-impoeed during succeed- 

^srreigDB. Indeed it continned long after the necfeeaity for its levy had ceased, 

^^ Jsst noorded j^yment being made in thexeigivcit'Ewn U. 
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In 1002 he ectoad a massacre of all the Danes in England. Binyn, 
King of Denmaik, layaged the conntiy to avenge this horrible act, 
and ultimately Ethelred fled into Normandy. He returned at the 
death of Sweyn, but died in 1016. 

27. BBMUVB ZX. (ZroMld«), lOlS.^Son «f Ethelred 11. 
After several battles he shared thei cottt^ with Swegpn's son, Canute, 
but reigned only seven months, and thtf whoU country passed und6^ 
the Danish rule. 

28. OAVUTBt 1016-1035.— Canute subdued Scandinavia, and 
thus became king of the four countries, England, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. He also compelled the kings of Cumbria and Scotland 
to do him homage. 

29. BABOW 1. (or Harelbot). 1035-1040.1 .^^ ^^ ^ 

30. BABBZOAVUTB, 1040-1042. J ^«*u'«. 



31. BB'WABB (Tbe Oonfesflor), 1042-1066.— The crown now 
returned to the Saxon line in the person of this pious but weak and 
superstitious prince, who was the second son of Ethelred H. by his 
second wife, Emma. He came to the throne when he was past 
thirty; he had been educated in France, and his sympathies and 
modes of thought were French. Numbers of Normans were conse- 
quently invited by him to this country, and advanced to positions of 
trust and dignity. Hence the way may be said to have been paved 
for the invasion of England by the Normans, which followed his 
death in 1066. At that date there were three candidates for the 
crown : (1) Edward's nephew, Edgar Atheling, grandson of Edmund 
Ironside; (2) his cousin, William, Duke of Normandy, to whom he 
was said to have promised the succession ; and (3) his brother-in-law, 
Harold, son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, whose daughter, Editha, the 
Confessor had married, and who had been mainly instrumental in 
securing his peaceable accession, although the Earl was afterwards 
alienated from him by his impolitic patronage of Norman dependents. 

In this reign a compilation of the laws of Ethelbert, Alfred, and 
others was made, from which our present Common Law is said to be 
derived. 

32. Tli« iBVltaaagemot.— The Saxon Witanagemot, or Witan 
(' Assembly of Wise Men '), consisted of the Bishops, Abbots, Earls, 
Aldermen, and the Thanes of superior rank. ' It was convened at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. It elected the king, and had 
the power of making laws, concluding treaties, levying tas&)&^TAikak&% 
land and sea forces, &c It was an eaaeii^Qbil^ «zi!aVxsA^\)ff3^%\^ 
which the people b»d no jrepresentaU^e^. 
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CHAFTEBin. 
TBS BOU8B or WOBBCAWBT. 

AJ). 1066-1154. 

33. Tbe Vormaii Oonqnesti 1066. — On the death of Edward 
the Confessor, the Witan elected Harold, eldest son of Qt)dwin, Earl 
of Kent, to the crown, Edgar Atheling, the grandson of Edmnnd 
Ironside, being in reality the direct male heir. Immediately after 
his accession, Harold, whilst engaged in repelling Harold Hardrada, 
the King of Norway, and his own brother Tosti, who had invaded the 
country in the north, was summoned southwards to engage William, 
Duke of Normandy, who had landed his army at Fevensey, in Sussex, 
and claimed the crown. Harold had defeated the Norwegians at 
Stamford Bridge, where both Hardrada and Tosti were slain; 
but he was in his turn defeated by the Normans at Bastlnffs* or 
Senlac, and killed by an arrow in the eye. The crown was subse- 
quently offered to William. 

34. vmaJtAMt (The Conqneror), 1066-1087.— William was 
the son of Bobert, Duke of Normandy ; married Matilda of Vla&- 
dem (1054). He was braye and politic, but cruel and oppressire to 
his English subjects. He introduced the unpopular curfew {counre' 
feu), a bell at sound of which all fires were to be extinguished. He 
evicted mp^bers of poor people to make forests to hunt in (e.g. New 
Porest, Hampshire) ; and he laid waste all the country between the 
Humber and the Tees, a deed which he regretted on his death-bed. 
He based his pretensions to the crown chiefly upon his relationship 
to Edward the Confessor, whose cousin he was, and upon that 
monarch's alleged desire that William should succeed him. 

35. Bereward tbe Saxon, 1069.— Shutting himself up in the 
Isle of Ely, this popular leader long defied William, but was fiinally 
betrayed by the monks of Ely. 

8B. Bbxtteiiday BooM, 1085.—- The title of this recotd is 
varioiialy explained. It was compiled by the king's order, and con- 
^27^ particulars respecting the diiEexeiit eQftai^«&---^<»s «iiu«i\>« 
diviaon, products, &c The oiiginal foxma two^oVsaaaa, ^ o^f^aaNo 
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and a folio, whicli are still preserved in the Becord Office. Camden 
calls it the ' Tax-book of King William.* 

37. Tbe Feudal System. — Under this system, which was now 
developed in England,* the supreme lord of the soil was called the 
Suzerain (sovereign) ; the Vassals were those to whom he assigned parts 
of his land, upon their engaging to supply him with military aid dur- 
iDg a stated period of every year, and to assist him with their counsel. 
The land held by the vassal was termed a Fief. There were several 
other obligations of vassalage, which it is not necessary to recapi- 
tulate here. 

The Tenants-in-Chief, or superior vassals, in their turn, parcelled 
out their lands on the same terms to under-tenants. William 
greatly increased his power by re9[uiring the oath of fealty from the 
under-tenants, as well as the tenants-in-chief. As a general rule of 
feudalism, the vassal had only taken the oath to the lord from whom 
he held. {See p. 76). 

38. 'WZXi&IABC II. (Rufus), 1087-1100.— Was the third son 
of William the Conqueror. Robert, the eldest, inherited the Duke- 
dom of Normandy, which he subsequently mortgaged, in 1096, to 
his brother, in order to join in the Crusades with Stephen, Count of 
Blois, the husband of his sister Adela. The second son Bichard had 
been slain in the New Forest by an accident. 

The 'Bachelor King,' as he is sometimes styled, was able and 
energetic, but of a perfidious, violent, and tyrannical nature. He is 
commonly supposed to have been killed while hunting in the New 
Forest by a chance arrow from the bow of Sir Walter Tyrrel. 

39. BBVS'T Z. (Beanderc), 1100-1135.— Was the youngest 
ion of the Conqueror, and for his scholastic attainments styled Beau- 
derc. He, too, was able, but astute and cruel. To conciliate his 
Saxon subjects, he married (1) nZandv niece of Bdffar Atbellngr, 
(llOO).t After her death he married (2) Adelals of Koavain 

* A sort of feudal gystem existed among the Saxons. 
t Thus uniting the Saxon and Norman lines :— 

Edmund II. (Ironside) 
iSee Table, p. 6) 

I 

Edmund Edward 

I 



I I 

Edgar Atheling l&QXg&T^ti m. 

(Seep, 10, s, 8'i) "HU^jSti^sa.^ K. ol^ciOAS.^ 
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(1121). Hia brother Robert, having retomed from the Holy Lnnd, 
laid claim to the throne, and invaded England in 1101 ; but he was 
ultimately induced to resign his pretensions for an annual pension. 
Henry, however, subsequently invaded Normandy, defeated Robert 
at the Battle of TiBoliebrai» 1106, and confined him in Cardiff 
Castle until his death, in 1134, a period of twenty-eight years. 
William, Henry's only son, was drowned in returning from Nor- 
mandy in 1120, and the crown was left to Matilda, his daughter, ex- 
Empress of Germany, and then married to Geoffirey Flantagenet, 
Count of Anjou.'*^ Heniy granted his subjects a Cbarter of 
ZdbertleSf which is regarded as one of the first concessions of the 
czown to the people. {8ee-p, 19, s. 55.) 

40. STBVBBSr (of Blols), 1135-1154.— Youngest son of Adela, 
third daughter of the Conqueror ; maarried Matilda of Bonlogrne 
(1134). Upon Heniy's death, he laid claim to the crown. He was 
wsu'like, but cruel. In his reign some 1200 castles were built in 
England. 

41. Battle of tbe Standard, 1138.— David, King of Scodand, 
uncle of Matilda, took up arms in her cause and invaded England, 
penetrating into Yorkshire as far as Northallerton, but he was there 
met by Stephen and defeated at the Battle of the Standard, so 
called from a large wooden cross round which the English fought. 

42. Civil war witb MatUdaf commonly called tbe 
Smpress Mand* 1139. — ^Matilda landed with an army under the 
command of th^ Earl of Gloucester. In 1141, Stephen was taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Unooln, and Matilda assumed the 
throne. Butcher rule was so unpopular that the barons again 
took up arms in the king*s favour, made the Earl of Gloucester 
prisoner, and exchanged him for Stephen, who was finally 
permitted, luder ,tb^ Treaty of H^allingrfordy 1153, to retain 
the crown duiiog tlie rest of his life, on condition that it should 
pass, at his death, to Henry Flantagenet, Matilda's son. Matilda 
has been called the first queen regnant, but, in point of lact, she 
never reigned, having never received coronation at the hsmds of 
the Church and nation. 

* It wQl iM seen that there were three Matildas, who most not be oonftued 
with one aaottMr. They weie (1) Hand or Matilda, niece of Edgar Atheling, and 
first wife of Henry I. ; (2) Mand or Matilda, commonly called *the Empress 
Maud,' daughter of Henry I. ; and (8) Matilda of Boulogne^ wife of Stephen. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

TBB BOVSB or P&A.VTA6BNBT. 

1154-1399. 

43. BBITBT ZZ., 1154-.1189.— Son of the Empress Maud and 
Geoflfrey, Count of Anjou. Henry was the first of the Plantagenet 
line, a name derived from the broom (planta gsnista\ a sprig of 
which his father wore in his hat. In 1 151, he had married Bleanor 
of Gaienne, the divorced wife of Louis VII. of France, and so ac- 
quired Aquitaine. Bomance has added greatly to the story of his 
affection for the beautiful Rosamund Clifford, commonly called ' Fair 
Kosamund,' by whom he had two sons. 

44. Constitations of Clarendon, 116^. — These were enacted 
at Clarendon, near Salisbury, with a view to check the encroach- 
ments of the clergy. The chief articles were: (1) That clergy 
accused of any crime should be tried by civil judges ; (2) that no 
chief tenant of the crown should be excommunicated, or his lands 
put under interdict ; (3) that bishops were to btf regarded as barons, 
and be subjected to the burdens belonging to that state ; and (4) 
that no person of any rank was to leave the realm without the royal 
license. The Assize of Clarendon, a series of regulations re- 
specting civil affairs, was passed at the same time. 

45. Strongrbow's ZnTasion of Zreland, 1170. — Bichard de 
Clare, Earl of Pembroke (Strongbow), having been invited to Ireland 
to assist Dermot, King of Leinster, who had been expelled from his 
kingdom for abducting the wife of another prince, invaded that 
island, obtained possession of Leinster, and married Eva, Dermot's 
daughter. After this. King Henry, jealous of Strongbow's progress, 
went over himself, in 1171, and received the submission of the Irish 
chiefs. Thus was Ireland annexed to the English crown. 

46. Murder of Tliomas it Beoket, 1170. — Thomas a Becket, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, having sedulously forwarded the projects 
of Henry, had, in consequence, become his chief adviser and had 

jbeen zsLsed to the iznportant office o£ CVianac^X^. \xi \\^^1^S^^ 

'. • • • ' , " ■ • 
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king adx'anced him to the primacy in the hope that he would assist 
him in his ecclesiastical reforms. After the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, however, the archbishop strenuously opposed all Henry's 
measures. He ultimately retired into exile, but, being recalled, be- 
came more violent than ever; whereupon Reginald Fitz-Urse, Hugh 
de Morville, William de Tracy, and Richard Brito, four of the king's 
knights, instigated by some angry expressions he had let fall, pur- 
sued him to the shrine at Canterbury and there murdered him. 
Henry is said to have regretted this crime, and, in 1174, made a 
penitential pilgrimage to Becket's shrine. 

47. Battle of jA.lnwiek, 1175.~William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, entered Northumberland, at the head of an army, in the 
cause of Henry's sons, who, instigated by their mother, Eleanor, had 
rebelled. He was defeated and taken prisoner at Alnwick. By way 
of ransom he ceded the fortresses tti Roxburgh and Berwick, and 
consented to do homage to Henry for the Lowlands of Scotland. 

Roxburgh and Berwick were afterwards sold by Richard I. to 
. raise funds for the Crusades. 

48. Division of Bngrland into Circuits, 1176. — In this reign 
the kingdom was divided into six circuits for the administration of 
justice, and judges were appointed to visit each district for the purpose 
of trying cases. 

49. Trial by Jury. — A form of Trial by Jury is supposed by 
some to have existed in Alfred's day. The difference between the 
alleged jury of Anglo-Saxon times and the modem form was, how- 
ever, considerable. In Henry's reign an approach to the existing 
method took place. By the assize of novel disseisin, a suitor in civil 
causes who was unwilling to risk the trial by battle might refer his 
case to the verdict of a jury of sixteen. But this body based their 
decision upon their own knowledge of the facts of the case, and 
not on the evidence of witnesses. It was only in the reign of 
Edward III. that the witness and the juryman became distinct 
persons, and even long after this period a personal knowledge of 
the facts of the case by the jurors was permitted. 

50. RICHARD Z. (CoBur de Xiion), 1189-1199.— Third son 
of Henry II.; married Berengraria of BTavarre in 1191. He was 
brave, warlike, and generous ; nevertheless, his military enterprises 
and perpetual absences caused great general discontent and suffering. 

JS^0 was killed by one Bertrand de Gourdon at the siege of the Castle 
ofCbaluz, which was held against him "by a lebeWVoxxa Nass«»'i\. 
^J. Vbe O^iisades,I096~1270. — ^Tliepteajt\i\n^oi'2e\.«>i5tta^«t- 
^t, a native ofPJcardy, who had mtneBsed \iie cacxxftU^ ol>iXi^^«wR.«wi 
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towards the Pilgrims in the Holy liand, ronsed Europe to attempt to 
seize the Holy Sepulchre. In the first crusade (1 096), undertaken for 
this end, Kobert, Duke of Normandy, had embarked {see p. 13, s. 38), 
and Jerusalem had fallen into the hands of the Crusaders. In 1187 
it was recaptured by the Saracens. Bichard's warlike nature now 
engaged him in the enterprise in conjunction with Philip of France, 
who, however, returned after the takingr of JELcre, 1192. The 
forces under Eichard then defeated the Saracens at the Battle of 
Asealon, 1 1 92, which town fell into their hands. But the army was 
too much wasted by Eickness to attempt the siege of Jerusalem, and 
a truce of three years was entered into, by which it was agreed that 
the Christians should hold the seaport towns of Palestine, and that 
pilgrims to the Holy Land should not be molested. 

52. Zmprisonment of Rieliard, 1192. — On his return from 
the Holy Land, Richard was iwecked. Making his way in disguise 
through Germany, he was seized by Leopold, Duke of Austria, an 
old enemy, and delivered to Henry VI., Emperor of Germany. 
Ultimately he was ransomed by his subjects for 150,000 marks . 
(135. ^d, each), to the dismay of his younger brother John, who, 
during his detention, had attempted to seize the crown. 

53. JOHir (Xiackland), 1199-1216.— Eifth son of Heniy IL 
By his first wife, Hawisa of Gloucester, whom he married in 
1189, he had no issue; his second was Isabella of Ang^oulSmet 

daughter of the Count of Angoul^me (1199). He was one of the 
most despicable of English kings, tyrannical, perfidious, and cowardly. 
He murdered the direct heir to the crown, his young nephew Arthur, 
the son of his elder brother Geof&ey, whose cause had been embraced 
by Philip of France, and by the people of Geoffirey's territories, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. He is supposed to have died of chagrin 
for his reverses. 

54. Engrland nnder an Interdict, 1208-1213.— -John having 
refused to receive Stephen Langton, the Papal nominee to the See of 
Canterbury, Innocent III. placed England under an interdict. While 
this lasted, no public service could take place in the churches, only 
persons at the point of death could be absolved, and the dead were 
left unburied. The pope, moreover, excommunicated the king, 
absolved his subjects from their allegiance, and authored Philip 
of France to dethrone him. John finally svvbTmW.^^, ^orcL^^-'oNji^ \a 
hold his kingdom as a fief of Rome, and xedw?^ V\^ csowcl^zsssbv 

I'aDdol^ tie papal nuncio. 
66. WKmgtUL cmarta, 1215. — ^Tho "baiona "ViSbsm^ laBbOT^^^ ^ 

c2 
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Eunnjmede, between Staines and Windsor, with Stephen Langton at 
their head, forced John to sign Magna C^iarta — a charter of liberties, 
based upon a charter of Henry I., which in its turn was based on the 
laws of Edward the Confessor. Its chief provisions were : (1) That 
no freeman should be disseised of his freehold, outlawed, or exiled, 
save by the lawful judgment of his peers or the law of the land ; 
(2) that justice or right should neither be sold, delayed, nor denied 
to any man ; (3) that all freemen might quit or return to the realm 
at pleasure; (4) that no freeman should be fined excessively; 
(5) that no peasant or villein should be deprived of his implements 
of husbandry ; and (6) that, except in certain cases, no scutage or 
aid should be imposed without the consent of the council. It is 
needless to observe that John had no intention of allowing himself 
to be bound by the Charter he had signed. 

56. BSmtT ZZZ., 1216-1272.— Eldest son of John; married 
fileaaor of Provence in 1236. This was one of the longest and 
most inglorious reigns in English history. The king was weak and 
vacillating, and the puppet of powerful barons. 

57. Battle of Xdneoln* 1217. — King John having broken faith 
with the barons and violated Magna Charta, not only by retaining 
the foreign mercenaries whom he had agreed to dismiss, but also 
by seeking the aid of others, they had offered the kingdom to Louis, 
son of Philip, King of France, who accordingly came over to England. 
At John's death, however, they all forsook Louis, and he was de- 
feated at Lincoln by the Earl of Pembroke, who had been chosen 
Protector of the kingdom during the minority of Henry, then only 
nine years of age. At the same time, Louis's fleet was nearly de- 
stroyed off Kent by Hubert de Burgh. This was the first great 
naval victory over the French. 

58. RebelUon of Simon de Montfort, 1264.— The king's 
brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort (who had been created Earl of 
Leicester), and several powerful barons, took advantage of the weak- 
ness of Henry to rebel against him. They defeated Henry at the 

59. Battle of Xiewes, 1264, taking him prisoner, together with 
his brother, the Duke of Cornwall, and his son Edward. 

60. First House of Commons, 1265. — Simon de Montfort, in 
order to ingratiate himself with the people, summoned burgesses for 
the first time to sit in the great council of the nation. The writs 

addressed by him to the cities and borougha directed them * to choose 
and send two discreet, loyal, and honest men* \iq Te^te^^ixV. ^'cm. Ssi 
^'Hrliument, 
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61. Battle of Bre^hAin, 1265. — ^Prince Edward having escaped 
from captivity, and being joined by several powerful barons, who 
had deserted Simon de Montfort, defeated him at the Battle of 
Evesham, where he was killed. After the battle, the cause of the 
people being for the time depressed, and Magna Charta trampled 
under foot^ there was much discontent and disorder throughout the 
kingdom. 

62. BBWASB Z. (XiOii«rftliank8), 1272-1307.— Eldest son of 
Henry m. ; married Bleanor of Castile in 1254. He was one of 
the greatest of English kings, and, on account of his wise legislative 
enactments, was surnamed 'The English Justinian.' During the 
latter years of his father's life, Edward bad fought in the last of the 
Crusades, where he was wounded by the poisoned dagger of an assas- 
sin. His wife Eleanor, so the story goes, saved him by sucking the 
venom from the wound. The memory of this occurrence has recent 
been revived by the erection of a second commemorative monumerit 
at Charing Cross, upon the exact spot where Edward raised the first 
one in honour of his ' cJih^e Beyne^ from which epithet the name of 
the locality is supposed to be derived. 

In this reign the House of Commons was finally established. 
Henceforth the power of Parliament grew steadily, until, from having 
at first little more than the right to petition, it became virtually the 
greatest power in the realm. 

63. Benefit of ClergTv 1274. — ^Ecclesiastics were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of secular courts. In Edward's time, to 
mitigate the severity of the laws by which lay culprits suffered 
death for the most petty offences, the privUeffium dericale was ex- 
tended to all who could read a verse or two of a Latin book, and 
offenders who stood this test were only burned in the hand. Henry 
Vli., Henry VIII., and Anne successively restricted this privilege. 
It was finally abolished in the reign of George lY. 

64. Statute of Gloneester, 1278. — Under this enactment 
inqniiies were made into the encroachments of the nobility on the 
xoyal demesnes. They gave great dissatisfaction to the nobility, and 
were not proceeded with. 

65. Statute of Mortmain, 1279. — ^By this no land or tene- 
ments could be transferred to the clergy (i.e. in mortud, manu — the 
members of ecclesiastical bodies being reckoned deajim \a.^'^ '^r^^^^ 
the license of the king, 

66. mtamte of Jketon Bnmel, 1^^^.— ^ ^ra^^s^^ ^x^'^ '^'^ 
piae0 whan it was passed. It provided for th^moT^ ^PfiftRd^S Ts«Rri«E^ 
cfdMgdue to tnden. 
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67. Conquest of UTales, 1283. — After a struggle of 800 years, 
the Welsh princes at length succumbed to the power of the English 
monarch. Upon the defeat of Llewellyn, their last ruler, at the 
Battle of tlie Wye* Wales was erected into a principality for the 
heir of the English crown. By the Statate of "Wales, 1284, it was 
incorporated with England, and Edward II., who was bom at Car- 
narvon, received the title of Prince of Wales, which the eldest sons 
of the Kings of England have borne ever since. 

68. Statate ' Qnla Bmptores/ 1290. — ^By this freemen could 
sell all their lands, provided the purchaser would hold them of the 
superior tenant, as they had been held by the vendors. 

69. Tbe Seotoli Sucoession, 1292. — Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway, heiress to the Scottish crown, having died, the two chief 
competitors, Robert Bruce and John Baliol, referred the settlement 
of their claims to Edward's decision. The decision being in favour 
of the latter, Baliol proceeded to do him homage as a vassal. 

70. Battle of Bimbar, 1296. — Baliol having revolted, Edward's 
forces entered Scotland and defeated and deposed him at Dunbar, 
carrying the famous coronation stone of the Scottish kings to 
England. 

71. Battle of Cambuskennetli, 1297. — The Scotch, headed 
by Sir William Wallace, declared in favour of Robert Bruce, de- 
feated Edward's forces near Stirling, and devastated the north of 
England. 

72. Statate 'Be Tallagrio non coneedendo,' 1297. — The 
barons obliged Edward to sign a Confirmation of tbe Charters 
(i.e. Magna Charta and the Charter of the Forests) with an additional 
clause, known by this title. It put an end to the imposition of taxes 
by the crown without consent of Parliament. From this time the 
right of raising supplies was vested in the people. 

73. BatUe of Falkirk, 1298. — This was a severe defeat by 
Edward of the Scotch under Sir W. Wallace. 

74. Bxecation of "Wallaeef 1305. — Wallace, after making a * 
bold stand in the Highlands of Scotland, was ultimately betrayed by 
his friend, Sir John Monteith, carried to London, and executed as a 
rebel and traitor. 

76. BBWABB ZZ., 1307-1327.— Fourth son of Edward I.; 
mAZTied Zsabel of Z*ranee in 1308. A weak monarch, governed 
jbjr daspjcable favovritea, 
76, Battle ot Bonnookbaniy ldl4.— luetotvA. oi o^nfm^ ^w 
the war in Scotland, iEdward, at his f&tii^T's deaX\v, ina.^^ «. \x>aRft 
^'£lt Brnee. Seven yeaxa afterwards, be m^^^flL tbfA. cooaoXi^^^yoS 
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receiyed, at Bannockbum, the severest defeat England has ever 
sustained. 

77. Beposmon of Sdward ZZ., 1327.— Though he defeated 
the Earl of Lancaster at the Battle of Boroogrlibridgre (1322)» 
and even put him to death, this unfortunate prince was unable in 
the end to make head against his rebellious barons. They seized 
and hanged his favourites, and afterwards, by the aid of his Queen 
Isabella and her favourite, Boger Mortimer, took Edward himself 
prisoner at Kenilworth Castle. He was then removed to Berkeley 
Castle and barbarously murdered. 

78. BBWABB ZZZ. (of Windsor), 1327-1377.— Eldest son 
of Edward II. ; married Pbilippa of Bainault in 1328. In this 
reign the armies of both France and Scotland were signally defeated, 
and their kings made prisoners. Bang Edward was a wise and 
valorous sovereign. He encouraged commerce, favoured the settle- 
ment in England of Flemish handicraftsmen, and built the Castle 
of Windsor. But perhaps the most notable fact of this period is the 
success which crowned * the efforts of Parliament in behalf of their 
country in establishing upon a firm footing three essential principles 
of our government: (1) the illegality of raising money without 
consent; (2) the necessity that the two Houses should concur for any 
alterations in the law; (3) and lastly, the right of the Commons to 
inquire into public abuses, and to impeach public councillors.' ' 

79. Battte of BaUdon BlU, 1333.— The Scotch, under the Earl 
of Douglas, Eegent during the minority of David Bruce, made an 
inroad upon the North of England. In revenge, Edward marched 
into Scotland, and gained a victory at Halidon Hill, which in a 
measure compensated for the defeat at Bannockburn. 

80. Battte of Sluys, 1340.— Upon the death of Charles IV., 
King of France, Edward claimed the crown of that kingdom in 
right of his mother, Isabella, Charles's sister. The claim was un- 
tenable (1) because a nearer male heir existed in the person of 
Philip of Yalois, and (2) because the Salic law excluded females 
from the succession.' In the year 1337» however, Edward adopted 

* Hallam. 
■ Philip ni. 
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the title of King of France, quartered the French lilies with the 
English lions (where they remained till the Peace of Amiens, 
1802), and commenced war with Philip by a great victory over his 
fleet at Slnys. 

81. Tbe ZiiTeBtloii of Gunpowder, 1320, by one Schwartz, 
took place in this reign. It was first used at the Battle of Cressy. 

82. Battle of Cressy, 1346. — This was a famous yictory 
gained over Philip of France, and chiefly owing to the skill and 
valour of Edward's eldest son, afterwards called * The Black Prince,* 
from the armour worn by him on this occasion. The English forces 
of 30,000 men were opposed to 130,000 French. 

83. BatUe of zrerllle's Chross, 1346. — During Edward's ab- 
sence in France, David Bruce, King of Scotland, invaded England, 
but was met, defeated, and taken prisoner at Neville's Gross, by an 
army raised by Queen Philippa. 

84. Siegre of Calais, 1347. — Calais, held for eleven months 
against Edward by John de Vienne, surrendered. Edward, accord- 
ing to Froissart, accepted the terms of the besieged on condition 
that six of the most considerable burgesses should present them- 
selves for execution. Their lives were spared at Queen Philippa's 
entreaties. 

85. Znstltatlon of tbe Order of tbe Garter, 1349.— -The 
popular story of this is well known, but the real origin of the Order 
is obscure. Edward the Black Prince was the flrst Knight of the 
Garter. 

86. Statute of Provlsors, 1353. — Under this, presentation 
by the Pope to vacant benefices in England was prohibited. 

87^ Battle of Poiotiers, 1356. — Another great victory gained 
by the Black Prince over John, King of France, whom he took 
prisoner. 

88. Treatj of Bretlgmy, 1360. — Between England and France. 
Edward resigned his claim to the crown of France, renounced 
his pretensions to certain French provinces, and received others in 
exchange. His prisoner. King John, was to pay a ransonu The 
ransom could not however be raised, and John died in England. 

89. Beatb of Bdward the Black Prince, 1376.— Having 
gone to Spain to assist Pedro the Gruel, King of Castile, in his 
wars, the Black Prince was greatly instrumental in defeating Du 
BueBcHn at Kajara» in 1367. The expenses of this expedition obliged 

It/m to heavily tax bia French subjects (Viie "5W^\a oi kcjfsi^aMieV 
22ie inhabitants of Limogea in consequence xe^oV^efOi, Wi^ oTve^ca-V 
taring the town be bad them all put to deatii. Bia \iea^jeti\ksA\w«sv 
^Oi^bTeaking np, and not long after thiB cm^ wA.'^^ ^^ 
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90. SZCBASD ZZ. (of Bordeaux), 1377-1399.~Son of 
Edward the Black Prince, and grandson of Edward III. ; married 
(1) JELnne of Bolieinia in 1382; (2) Zsabella of Ihranee in 

1396. The extremes of weakness and impetuosity met in this 
prince. His first queen, however, induced him by her influence to 
lend some aid to the growing spirit of resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the Papacy. 

91. "Wat Tyler's Znsurreetioii, 1381.— This was the first 
marked insurrection of the lower orders since the Conquest, and 
showed that they were escaping from the serfdom to which they had 
been so long subjected. It was occasioned by a poll-tax levied upon 
all persons above fifteen years of age, and was headed by Wat 
Tyler, Jack Straw, and others. After committing great outrages in 
various parts of the country, the rioters came to London, where the 
king met them at Smithfield. Wat Tyler assuming a menacing 
attitude, was killed by William Walworth, the Mayor of London. 
The king made pretence of granting their demands, but revoked 
his promises afterwards, and the poor were treated worse than 
before. 

92. BatUe of Otterbnm (Cbevy Cliase), 1388.— The Scotch 
continued to make inroads into the north of England. In one of 
these the Scottish leader, Douglas, defeated the Percies, and took 
young Percy, sumamed Hotspur, prisoner. 

93. Statute of Preemunlre, 1392. — Another Statute against 
Provisors {see p. 24, s. 86), passed to check the Papal power in Eng- 
land. It enacted ' that whoever procures at Rome, or elsewhere, 
any translations, processes, excommunications, buUs, instruments, 
or other things, which touch the king, against him, his crown and 
realm, and all persons aiding and assisting therein, shall be put out 
of the king's protection, their lands and goods forfeited to the king^s 
use, and they shall be attached by their bodies to answer to the king 
and his coxmcil.' In Henry VIIL's time the penalties of prsemunire 
were further extended. 

94. SebellioB of tlie Barl of Hereford, 1398.— Henry, Earl 
of Hereford, called Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, by his first wife, Blanche of Lancaster, having challenged 
the Duke of Norfolk to a duel, was, with his opponent, banished by 
the king. On John of Gaunt's death, Eichard seized the estates. 
Bolingbroke accordingly landed in England, and "Vi^ca.^ \wsi^ \s^ 
the Teiciea and other powerful baroiiB, deV^hiOTifed. "Ba-Odsss^^ "^^^ 

was con£ned in Pontefract Castle, wliexo \ift di^d, ^xaa ^«?3 *^^*^ 
he was muzdered, othera that he escaped to ScotAaaJd. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBB BOVSBS OF XJkBCjABTER AITB TOBX. 

1399-1485. 

95. BBBBT IV., 1399-1413.— John of Gaunt, fourth son of 
Edward III., was Henry's father. He married (1 ) Mary of Bolrnn 
in 1387, and (2) Jane of BTaTarre in 1403. The grounds of his 
pretensions to the throne were (1) deposition of the late king ; (2) 
election of the people ; (3) Act of Parliament, and (4) descent from 
Edmund Crookback, Earl of Lancaster, alleged by some tiO have 
been the elder brother of Edward I. The real heir to the throne was 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March (1392-1424), then seven or eight 
years old.* External tranquillity was maintained during this reign ; 
but his doubtful title to the crown drove the king into vigorous 
measures abroad to preserve tranquilUty at home. 

96. Perseeutlon of tbe IQoUards or "Wickliffites, 1401. — 
This was a name given to the followers of Wickliffe, who had been 
gradually gaining ground in the last two reigns. His desire to 
conciliate the clergy induced Henry to support the cruel statute 
Be Beeretico Comburendo, chiefly directed against this sect, by 
which burning alive was made the punishment of heresy. William 

* The following table will show Henry's genealogical position :— 

HENRY in. 
I 



i J 

EDWARD I. Edmund Crookback^ E. of Lancaster, 

EDWARD II. Henry, E. of Lancaster. 

EDWARD III. Henry ^ D. of Lancaster, 
1 ^(j ,. I 



I I I I ^ -^ ■ 

Edward, William. Lionel, John of Oaurn] M Blanche, 

the Black Prince. D. of Clarence. D. of Lancaster, Duchess of Lancaster, 

RICHARD n. Philippa, m. HENRY IV. 

(no issue.) Edmuid, E. of March. 

"Rogfx, E. of March. 

SDMUIW MORTIMEB,, E. OF HABJOH. 
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Sawtre, Hector of St Ositii, was the first victim. The persecution 
was continued in Henij V.'s reign, when Sir John Cobham suffered 
death, with many others. 

97. Battle of BomUdon BiU, 1402.— Between the Percies 
and the Scotch under Earl Douglas. Earl Douglas and many of the 
Scotch nobility were taken prisoners. 

98. Battle of Starewsburyv 1403. — ^In this battle, Henry, 
Prince of "Wales, afterwards Henry V., greatly distinguished himself. 
It was fought between the king's troops on the one side and Owen 
Glendower, a Welsh gentleman, and the Percies on the other ; the 
Percies having rebelled because the king had forbidden them to 
ransom Earl Douglas, their prisoner. The rebels were defeated, and 
Hotspur (Harry Percy) was killed. 

99. BBITBT V. (of Monmontli)* 1413-1422.— Eldest son 
of Heniy IV.; married in 1420 Catberine of Franeef who 

after his death became the wife of Owen Tudor. He is re- 
ported to have been wild and licentious in his youth ; but his riper 
years atoned fully for errors which have been perhaps too highly 
coloured. His bravery and military skill have made his memory 
popular. These qualities, and the civil wars in France, led him to 
revive Edwaid ITT.*s claim to the crown of that kingdom. 

100. Siegre of Barfleur, 1415. — He accordingly invaded France, 
and took ihe town of Harfleur. 

101. Battle of Affineonrt, 1415.— After the taking of Har- 
fleur, his army being wasted by disease, Henry commenced retreat- 
ing to England, but was forced into a battle with the French at 
Agincourt. The result was a decisive victory over the enemy ; 
14,000 prisoners were taken, and 10,000 men were killed. The 
English loss was about 1600, but has, in all probability, beev. 
greatly understated. Shakspeare, who has followed the common 
report, makes it ludicrously small : — 

Edward, the Dnlce of York, the Earl of Saflolk, 

Sir Richard Eietlj, Davy Gam, Esquire : 

Kone else of name ; and, of all other men. 

Bat five-and-twenty. Henry V, 

102. Treaty of TroyeSf 1420. — ^Peace was finally concluded 
between England and France upon these conditions: il\ Tlv«.t 
Henry should marry Catherine, daughter oi C\ia.T\^a N\., \)cia vvsv^- 
yiviiie King of France ; (2) that he should succeed Vo xJcia <stw«\^ ^'^ 

tiat monarcb*B death, to the exclusion of tiie daTi^VvDiN «.xAV?»^^^ 
B9j«a* of the kingdom during the remainder oi YAa V\i^\:vHift% 
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103. BfiintT VZ. (of "VTindsor), 1422-1461.— Only son c 
Heniy V. ; married in 1445 to Margraret of ja.iiJoii, daughter c 
Kegnier, or Een^, Duke of Anjou and King of Naples, a princess c 
commanding qualities. On the death of his father Henry was a 
infant, and England and France were placed under the regencies c 
his uncles, the Dukes of Gloucester and Bedford. Early in lift 
the young king displayed a weakness of character, which toward 
the latter portion of his reign changed to absolute mental incapacity 
inherited doubtless from his grand&ther, Charles VI., the mad Kin; 
of France. 

104. Battle of VerneaU, 1424.— Charles VI. died in 1422. A 
his death, in defiance of the Treaty of Troyes, the dauphin seized th 
crown. He was defeated by the Earl of Salisbury, at Cravant* h 
1423, and afterwards by Bedford, at the bloody battle of VemeuiJ 
Then the tide was turned by 

105. Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans, 1429-1431.— A femal 
theomaniac, who relieved Orleans, when closely besieged by th 
English led by the Duke of Suffolk. Under her influence, politicl; 
turned to good account by the dauphin, who was crowned at Kheim 
as Charles VII., in 1429, the French retrieved their losses. She wa 
subsequently taken prisoner, and cruelly burnt in the market-plao 
at Bouen in 1431, as a sorceress and heretic. From this date 
nevertheless, the English were gradually driven from their strong 
holds, and, in a few years, they lost, with the exception of Calais 
all their possessions in France, which nothing indeed but its owi 
intestine divisions could ever have made them masters of. 

106. Jack Cade's Insurrection, 1450. — Jack Cade, an Irisl 
adventurer, assumed the popular name of Mortimer, and raised i 
rebellion in Kent. The insurgents defeated Sir Humphrey Stafford 
who was despatched against them, and afterwards advanced t 
London. They were, however, finally dispersed; and Cade wa 
killed by a gentleman of Sussex, named Iden. 

107. "Wars of tbe Roses, 1455-1485. — Originated in th< 
struggle between Margaret of Anjou and Kichard, Duke of York, t< 
gain possession of the person of Henry VI. The duke claimed t( 
be the rightful heir to the throne, through his mother, Anne Mortimei 
descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward III 
The Lancastrian badge was a redy the Yorkist a white rose. 

108. First BatUe of St. iUbans, 1455.— First battle in th< 
"Wars of the Eoses ; won by the Yorkists. The Duke of Somerse 
^Lancastrian) was killed, and the king taken prisoner. 

J09. aatUe of JBlore Seath, 1459.— After a short interval o 
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quiet, war broke out again "between the rival factions. The Yorkists 
were again victorious at Blore Heath. 

110. Battle of irortbampton, 1460 (July 10).— The royal 
forces were defeated by the Earl of Warwick, the chief of the Duke 
of York's partisans ; the king was again taken prisoner, and Mar- 
garet fled into Scotland. 

111. BatUe of "Wakefleld. 1460 (December 30).— The queen 
beat the Duke of York, who was killed. His head, crowned with a 
paper crown, was set up over York Gate by Margaret's orders, and 
his son, the young Earl of Kutland, was murdered by Lord Clifford. 

112. Battle of ACortlmer's Cross, 1461 (February 2). — A new 
actor now appeared upon the scene, in the person of Edward 
(afterwards Edward IV.), York's eldest son. He defeated the 
queen's forces at Mortimer's Cross, and was shortly afterwards 
proclaimed king. With him begins the House of York. 

113. Seeond Battle of St. iUbans, 1461 (February 19).— 
The queen here defeated the Earl of Warwick ; but the victory gave 
her little or no advantage. 

114. mWAMD IV. (of York), 1461-1483.— Married in 1463 
to Elizabetli TIToodville, daughter of Eichard Woodville, Lord 
Bivers. He was handsome, brave, and popular, but sensuous and 
cruel. 

115. Battle of Towtoiif 1461. — ^The queen, still struggling, was 
defeated by Edward, at Towton ; subsequently by Edward's forces 
at the 

116. BatUe of Bedgrely Moor, 1464 (April 25), and finally at 
the 

117. Battle of Bezliam, 1464 (May 15). She then fled, and 
escaped to Flanders ; the king fell into Edward's hands. 

118. Battle of Bametf 1471 (April 14). — Edward's marriage 
to Elizabeth Woodville had alienated the Earl of Warwick from 
his cause. That nobleman, whose part in the civil wars had 
gained him the title of the * Kingmaker,' now entered into an 
alliance with the fugitive queen, and obliged Edward to take flight. 
The king, however, speedily returned, and defeated Warwick at 
Bamet, where he, and his brother the Marquis of Montacute, who 
had deserted from Edward's cause, were both slain. 

119. Battle of Tewkesbury, 1471 (May 4).— The last effort of 
the queen, who was here defeated by Edward IV. Her son. Prince 
EduBzd, was murdered after the battle by the I>>}3l^& oi ^^^»x^Ti^<b 
wad Qikmc^Bter, and others, Margaret was tkro^wn VcAa ^^'^wiwt^ 
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and Henry VI., who was already confined there, died a few days 
afterwards. Bumour alleges that he also was killed by the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

120. Treaty of Peoqniffny, 1475. — ^Between France and Eng- 
land, and arose from Edward's invasion of the former country. By 
this treaty. Queen Margaret was released from confinement, and ran- 
somed by Louis XI. of Erance, to whom her father surrendered his 
county of Az^'ou for this purpose. Louis engaged to pay Edward an 
annual pension to withdraw his army, and the dauphin was to marry 
Edward's eldest daughter, Elizabeth of York. {See p. 3d, s. 125.) 

121. Deafb of tbe Duke of Clarence, 1478.— The Duke of 
Clarence, who at first sided with his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Warwick, in the aforementioned rupture between that nobleman and 
the king, subsequently deserted to Edward, whose favour he never 
thoroughly regained. Towards the close of the reign he was accused 
of treason, and condemned. He was afterwards found dead in the 
Tower. Vulgar tradition declares him to have been drowned in a 
butt of Malmsey wine. 

122. SD'WARD v., 1483.— Son of Edward IV. He was soon 
dethroned, and finally murdered in the Tower, with his brother 
Bichard, Duke of York, by the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
Bichard III., who had been appointed Protector. Horace Walpole's 
Historic Doubts have for object the clearing of Gloucester's cha- 
racter. The bones of the young princes were, however, found in the 
Tower in 1674 ; and there is every reason for believing that the 
murder was perpetrated by the Protector's orders. 

123. RZCBiUtB ZZZ., 1483-1485.— Uncle of Edward V. ; 
married in 1472 to Anne Sfevillei widow of Henry VI.'s son, 
Ptince Edward, and daughter of the Earl of Warwick. He was an 
able and valorous prince, but allowed no atrocity to stand in the way 
of his ambitious designs. He first sent consuls abroad, and abo- 
lished the taxes called ' Benevolences,' which had become a serious 
evil under Edward IV. 

124. Battle of Boswortb Field, 1485.— Between Bichard III. 
and Henry Tudor, Earl of Bichmond. This was the final battle in 
the Wars of the Boses. (See-p, 30, s. 108.) The king, deseited by 
all bis forces, was here slain, fighting desperately to the end. He 

was the last of the Plantagenet race, and E.vchmondf picking up his 
crown on the battle field, installed a new dyioaaX.^, VvCo. ^^ ^i^'^k ^\^ 
ITeaiy VIL 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TBB BOUSS OF TVDOB.' 

1485-1603. 

VT VIZ., 1485-1509.— The old nobility having been 
annihilated, either on the battle-field or the scaffold, during 
ITS of the Boses, Heniy VII. was enabled to reign without 
ion. He was the son of Margaret Beaufort (great-grand- 
er of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by his second wife, 
ine Swineford) and Edmund Tudor (son of Owen Tudor and ^ 
V.'s widow, Catherine of France). (See p. 29, s. 99.) To 
hen his position, he married, in 1486, Blixabetli of Torkt 
daughter of Edwaid IV., thus uniting the rival Houses of 
jid Lancaster. Her right to the throne was greater than his, 
ion of her descent from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son 
raid III. ; but as he had been made king by Act of Parlia- 
nd had conquered the crown from an usurper, he was in reality 
3 ruler. 

master passion was avarice. To gratify this, the Star Chamber 
ard III., with its fines and tyrannical jurisdiction, was revived, 
jnence the course of oppression which culminated under 
1 1, (see p. 46, s. 169) ; the arbitrary * Benevolences,' abolished 
lard III., were re-established, and many other vexatious im- 
ere levied. His dislike to war, however, was the cause of 
hence his rule was highly beneficial to the country, exhausted 
IS by thirty years of contention. Commerce was greatly pro- 
in this reign, and Sebastian Cabot discovered Newfeund- 
The Tudor architecture, a very beautiful and ornate style, as 
ted by King^s College Chapel, Cambridge, and Henry VIL's 
at Westminster, was also first introduced. 
Tbe XnsaiTeotlon of Xtambert Slinnelv 1487. — ^Lambert 
was an impostor of low extraction, who was employed to 
ite the son of the Duke of Clarence, Edwaicdna.iLta%<sci<^\>^'SA:^ 
wick, who bad bem thrown into the To^ec 'Vx^'Sssarj^^J&sst 
leofBoswortiu Jlfany persons of eitt\n«ica«v»Bi^T:^^^'«s^^^^ 
•iw to ihQ crown. They were finaHj eiete«k\«^ ^V V>d^^ «^W^^ 

d3 
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Of Stoke, 1487i and Simnel, proving but a tool in abler hands, 
subsided into a scullion in the king's kitchen. 

127. vyax wltb Franooi 1492. — After the annexation of 
Brittany to France, Henry made a pretence of invading that 
country. By the Treaty of Bstaples he withdrew his forces for 
149,000/. He had before levied a benevolence upon his subjects in 
aid of the war, and so made money by friend and foe. 

128. Tbe Znsurreotioii of PerUn 'Vrarbeck* 1492-1499. — 
Another claimant to the crown appeared in the person of Perkin 
Warbeck, who declared himself to be that younger brother of 
Edward V. who had been murdered with him in the Tower. He 
also found many adherents and believers; was recognised by the 
dowager Duchess of Burgundy, Edward IV.'s sister, oa her nephew; 
and enlisted the sympathies of James IV. of Scotland, who, on his 
account, unsuccessfully invaded the north of England, in 1496. In 
1497 Warbeck landed in Cornwall, but, at the king's approach, 
deserted his followers, and took refuge in the monastery of Beaulieu, 
in the New Forest. On Henry*s promising to spare his life, he gave 
himself up, and was confined in the Tower ; but attempting subse- 
quently to concert a plan of escape with the young Earl of Warwick, 
his fellow-prisoner in that fortress, he was hanged at Tyburn in 
1499. Warwick was beheaded on Tower Hill a few days later. His 
death is said to have been instigated by Ferdinand of Spain, who 
refused to give his daughter Catherine (see p. 37, s. 131) to Henry's 
son, Arthur, while any male descendant of the Yorkist line was in 
existence. 

The Scotch king's invasion of England in 1496 was made the 
pretext for levying a subsidy to meet the expenses of a war with 
Scotland. This tax caused an insurrection in ComwalL The rebels 
advanced into Kent, and were defeated by the king's troops at the 
Battle of Blaokbeatb, 1497. 

129. Statute of Droffbeda, or Poyninffs's Act, 1495. — This 
derives its name from Sir Edward Poynings, deputy of Ireland, where 
it was passed. By this law no bill could be brought into the Irish 
Parliament without the previous approval of the English CounciL 
Until the time of the Union, it formed the basis of the government 
of Ireland. 

130. Marriagre of Margraret, dauffliter of Benry VZZ.9 
witb Jamem ZV« of Scotlandv 1502. — From this marriage 

sprang tbe claim of the Stuarts to t\iQ ISx^ck cxown^ ^am^s I. 
ofJEngland bein^ tjie great-graudsoi^ ot tSpA^^^ 
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131. BSMtT VZZZm 1509-1547.— Second son of Henry VII. ; 
married six wiyes, tIz. : (1) Catberine of Arragon (1509), 
divorced after a period of eighteen years, ostensibly because Henry's 
conscience would not allow him to liye with the widow of his 
brother, Arthur, in reality because he desired to marry Anne Boleyn ; 
(2) Anne Bolejrn (1533), executed on a charge of infidelity, but 
actually because Henry had found her successor ; (3) Jane Sey- 
monr (1536), who died in giving birth to Edward VI. ; (4) JLnne 
of Clones (1540), divorced for her want of beauty, and involving in 
her downfall Thomas Cromwell, the minister who had suggested 
the marriage, and was beheaded shortly after; (5) Catberine 
Bollard (1540), beheaded for alleged incontinence previous to her 
marriage; and (6) Catberine Parr (1543), who survived her 
husband. 

On his accession, Henry was one of the most popular of English 
monaichs. He was handsome, afi&ble, and prepossessing ; but the 
unrestrained indulgence of a despotic temper afterwards caused him 
to be feared and detested as the most capriciously cruel tyrant of 
modem times. 

132. Bzeeutlon of Bmpeon and Dndleyi 1510. — One of 
Henry's first concessions to popularity was to imprison Empson and 
Dudley, two extortionate ministers of the late king, who had shame- 
lessly pandered to his avarice, and cruelly oppressed the people. 
They were executed on Tower Hill for alleged high treason. 

133. Battle of Spurs or Oninoffate, 1513. — ^Henry had joined 
Austria and Spain in a war with Erance. Aided by the Emperor 
MaTJmiliaTi, he took the towns of Terouenne and Toumay, and 
gained a victory over the French at Giiinegate, generally called the 
' Battle of Spurs,' on account of the alacrity with which the French 
fled on that occasion. 

134. Battle of Flodden Field, 1513.— James IV. of Scotland 
espoused the French cause, and invaded England. He was defeated 
and killed at Flodden by the Earl of Surrey. Scott's * Marmion ' 
contains a well-known accotmt of this battle, in which the fiower of 
the Scotch nobility perished with their king. A peace was con- 
cluded with France in 1514, and Louis married Henry's sister. 

135. Field of tbe Clotb of Gold, 1520.— The site of a 
meeting which took place between Henry VIII. and Francis I. of 
Bcance^ in consequence oi the death of the'EmpexoT^^JL^TATcc^^d^^l<s%. 
whose crown tbe FreDcb king was a comp^tiXoT. T\i^ ^<^^\^ 

between Azdres anS . flfuisnes, and leceived "\\a T»xna Issstxi ^'s^ 
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Inxurions magnificence of Cardinal Wolse/s preparations. (Sa 

WOLSBY, p. 118.) 

136. Defensor Fideli 1521. — Heniy wrote a Latin book on thu 
4'/ Seven Sacraments against Martin Luther, whose doings were no^ 

i^ engaging the attention of Europe. For this, Leo X., to whom hi 

Kf sent a copy, gave him the title of Defender of the Faith, which on 

sovereigns still nse, and which is still, in an abbreviated form, im 
'f pressed npon onr coinage. 

•^ 137. Commenceineiit of tbe Reformation in Sn^laad 

1532. — ^The abuses of the Papacy, and the extended knowledge o 
« the Bible, had gradually paved the way for the separation of EDglaa< 

&om Home. It was accomplished in 1534, by the opposition of Pop 

Clement VII. to the divorce of Catherine of Arragon, when Henr 
I) threw off the Papal yoke, and was constituted by Parliament * Sn 

;; preme Head of the English Church.' At the same period statutei 

Ijj were passed prohibiting appeals to Home, and abolishing the tribut 

of ' Peter^s pence ' claimed by the Pontiff. 

138. Bzeontion of Sir Tbomas MorOv 1585. — Cardina 
Wolsey, who had risen to an extraordinary eminence during th^ 
earlier years of Henry's reign, had fallen into disgrace from th< 
views he held in the matter of Catherine of Arragon's divorce. H< 
was succeeded as Lord Chancellor by Sir Thomas More, who wai 
now executed for refusing to recognise Henry as Head of thi 
Church, and acknowledge the validity of his marriage with Anm 
Boleyn. 

139. Tbe Pilgrimage of Orace, 1536. — One of Henry's nexl 
steps was the dissolution of the smaller monasteries. The result 
was a serious insurrection in Yorkshire, called the * Pilgrimage oi 
Grace,' the object of which was to restore the Church and suppresf 
heresy. The insurgents were ultimately dispersed, and many oi 
them suffered the penalty of death. 

The dissolution of the smaller monasteries was followed, in 1539, 
by the suppression of the larger ones, and the country was inundated 
with beggars. The hanging of these, the burning of heretics, and 
the beheading of traitors, made up a tale of death fax more formida- 
ble than that of any succeeding or preceding reign. 

140. Tbe Statute of Six Artldes* 1539. — ^These six articles 
were: — (1) Transubstantiation ; (2) Communion in one kind; (8) 

Celibacy of the Cleigj; (4) Vows of Chastity ; (5) Private Masses ; 

^^od (6) Auricular Confession. Denial oi \i\i«&e ^«a -^xoas^vL \s^ 

^ftaing or other severe penalty. Tina "Va.'w tb«a ©i <«wi«8»ssft> j 

^emy to tbe Papacy and to the popular diacoTitATiX. ^\. \5aft «aYet«ws 
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of the mooasteries, the revenues of which had chiefly fiBJlen into his 
hands. It greadj retarded the refonners' cause. 

141. BatOe of Solway Mom* 1542.^James V. of Scotland, 
a -zealous Catholic, renewed war with England. His army was 
totally defeated at the Battle of Solway Moss, hy a small body of 
"Rngliah horse. This disaster broke his heart, and the crown passed 
to his infant daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots* 



142. MDfWAMn VX., 1 547-1 55d.-~Son of Henry VIII. and 
Jane Seymour. He was a youth of promising qualities, but died too 
early for great performances. During his minority the kingdom was 
governed by a Protector — ^his uncle, the Duke of Somerset. 

148. Battte of VinUet 1547. — ^To enforce, if possible, the wish 
of Henry YHL, that Edward YL should marry Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the Protector (Somerset) invaded Scotland and gained a great 
Tictoiy at Pinkie. No advantage resulted, however, from this 
success. Mary was sent to France, where she subsequently married 
the Dauphin. 

144. Tbe Vroteotorate of tbe Duke of srorttmiiiber- 
laad« 1550. — ^This nobleman, then Earl of Warwick, obtained the 
d^wsition of Somerset, and became Protector. 

145. BaDeentioii of tbe Duke of Somerset, 1552. — ^Besulted 
feom the intrigues of Northumberland, who subsequently en- 
deavoured, by his influence over the young king, to procure the 
socoeseion for 

146. XAdj- Jane Orey, 1553. — This lady was the grand- 
daughter of Mary, sister of Henry VIII., and was married to Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Northumberland's son. Edward was induced to 
bequeath the crown to her; and, at his death, in 1553, she reigned 
£xr a few days. She had no claim to the crown. 

147. Vroffreee of tbe Reformation in tbie reign. — The 
Statute of Six Articles was repealed, a new Prayer Book prepared, 
and a new Communion service composed. A set of Homilies were 
iaaofid to be read from the pulpit, the marriage of priests was per- 
mitted, and all images were removed from churches. These changes 
gave rise to some insurrections among the people ; but in the main 
the Beformation may be said to have been completed. 



148. IKAltT Z., 1553-1558.— A cruel «.iA \K^\fi^ ^^jcsq^s^!^ 
CaiJttolic, commonly called * Bloody IVLary ' ^\ift "^^a ^^ ^^js^^gfi^t 
oiBeoiy VIU., by Catherine of Airagon. ^U«> Tnarcv^ -ffwax-ft ^^'^^ 
fpain in 1654. 
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149. Sir Tbonuui ivyatt*s ZnsiiiTeotloii« 1554. — TIob at- 
tempt to regain the crown for Lady Jane Grey had its origin in the 
general dislike to the proposed marriage of Maiy and Philip of 
Spain. It proved fatal to Lady Jane, Dudley, and Wyatt, who were 
executed. Northumberland suffered death as a traitor in 1553. 

150. Tbe Marian Pemecntions, 1555. — ^At Mai/s accession 
Popery was restored and the acts of Edward for the time reyersed. 
In 1555 commenced a persecution of the Beformers, which marks the 
rest of her reign with blood. Latimer, Bidley, Hooper, Granmer, and 
more than ^50 men, women, and children, were burned at the stake. 

151. Takinir of Calais by tbe Frenob« 1558. — ^Maiy had 
pressed England into Philip's war with France. The combined 
forces gained a Tictory oyer their opponents at the Battle of 8t« 
Q;aentln9 1557 ; but the English share of glory was dearly bought 
by the subsequent loss of Calais, which was attacked suddenly and 
taken by the Duke of Guise. This disaster, with other mortifica- 
tions, is said to have caused the death of the queen. (See p. 24, s. 84.) 

152. B&ZZA8BTB, 1558-1603 Daughter of Heniy VIII., by 

Anne Boleyn. She was neyer married, although to the dose of her 
life she encouraged suitors, and was entangled in her old age in a 
real affection for the handsome Earl of Essex, grief for whose 
death is said to haye hastened her own. She was of the true maa- 
ciUa proles, * She rode, shot, jested, and drank beer,' and, on many 
occasions, showed a kingly appreciation of her position. Her good 
qualities and better councillors make her reign illustrious in English 
annals. 

The time was besides fertile in great men. Shakspeara and his 
splendid school of dramatists, Spenser and Bacon, Cecil and 
Walsingham, Baleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Cayendish and Fiobisher, 
added their lustre to the Elizabethan age. 

At Elizabeth's accession the Protestant religion was re-established, 
and Aets of Vbiforxnlty and Sapremaoy were passed (1559). 
IJhe first made the use of Edward's Liturgy compulsory ; the second 
obliged deigymen holding liyings, and laymen holding crown offices, 
to deny the authority of the Pope. To this reign also we owe the 
first efiectiye Poor Kaw Act (1601). 

153. Battle of Kanffside, 1568.— Mary, Queen of Soots, had 
Tfftttmed to Scotland in 1561, on the death of her first husband, 

JP^ranoB U. (See p. 39, s. 143.) Aitei \3i<d ^«d.Vk ol \yst ^kmcsc^^ 

^osband, Damley, in 1667, aaid Tiet wabBW^aieoX. m«ma^ Vi ^^ 

-B^I ofBotbweU, she was impxisoued "toy tet fwiSD^«ft» 'm VSaa C»sK^ 
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of Lochleren. Escaping thence, she took the field against the Begent 
Murray, who defeated her at Langside. She then fied to England, 
and was imprisoned by Elizabeth. 

154. JM^e of arorfolk*s Conspiracies, 1569-1572.— These 
were plots to liberate the imprisoned Queen of Scots, who was will- 
ing to marry Norfolk. The second attempt proved fatal to that 
nobleman, who was executed for treason in 1572. 

155. Babington's Consplraoyi 1586. — Another plot to assas- 
sinate Elizabeth and release Mary. 

156. Trial and Szeontion of Mary* Queen of Scott, 1587. 
— ^In these and other conspuracies the captive Queen of Scots had 
been more or less directly implicated. She was now brought to 
trial for participation in Babington's conspiracy. Being convicted, 
her death-warrant was at last signed by Elizabeth, and she was be- 
headed at Eotheringay Castle, on Eebruaiy 8, 1587. 

157. Deetmctldn of tbe 'Xnvinctble Armada,* 1588. — ^In 
1586 Elizabeth had sent an army, imder the Earl of Leicester, to 
assist the revolted Netherlands against Philip of Spain. The expe- 
dition miscarried, through the incapacity of its leader ; but it is 
memorable by the death of his nephew, the accomplished Sir Philip 
Sydney, from a wound received at the Battle of Zntplien. 
Irritated at Elizabeth's opposition, and piqued besides by her rejection 
of himself (he had been one of her numerous suitors), Philip equipped 
his 'Invincible Armada* and invaded England. His vast fieet was 
dispersed and defeated by Lord Howard of Effingham, assisted by 
Admirals Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher. The English lost one 
■hip ; the Spaniards many, and others were miserably wrecked. 

158. Taklnir of Cadis, 1596. — The town was taken and plun- 
dered by the English, under Lord Howard of Effingham and the 
Earl of Essex. 

159. Tjrone's XebelUon In Zrelamd, 1598. — ^This was a re- 
bellion led by Hugh CNeale, Earl of Tyrone, who was aided by 
Spain. The Earl of Essex, who was sent to suppress it, failed. 
Tyrone finally surrendered to Essex's successor. Lord Mountjoy, in 
1602. 

160. Xesez's mebellion, 1601.— Essex had fallen into disgrace 
for his failure to suppress the Irish Bebellion. Finding that he did 
not regain the Queen's iavour, he grew desperate, and attempted to 
raise the citizens to revolt. For this act, he ^aA \xv^ «aA ^sisfso^fi^ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
TBB BOUSB OF STVABT. 

1603-1714. 

161. JAMBS Z., 1603-1625.— Son of Maiy, Queen of Scots, and 
Lord Bamley; married Anne of Denmark in 1590. He was the 
first king of the ill-fated house of Stuart, and the sixth monarch of 
his name in Scotland. Most of his immediate predecessors died 
sudden or violent deaths: James I. was assassinated; James II. 
was killed by an accident ; James III. was murdered ; James IV. 
fell at Flodden ; James V. sank broken-hearted after his defeat at 
Solway Moss; his father, Damley, was blown up in the Kirk of 
Field ; and Mary, his mother, was executed. Nor were he and his 
descendants less unfortunate. On more than one occasion he was 
in imminent danger of his life— once £rom the fierce Earl of 
Buthven; again £rom the plot to place Arabella Stuart on the 
throne ; and again from the G-unpowder Plot. His son, Charles L, 
was beheaded; Charles II. passed a great part of his life a 
wanderer ; James II. died in exile ; and the rest of his descendants 
remained in banishment until the extinction of his house. 

James I. was a foolish pedant, vain, timorous, tyrannical, and 
plundered by unworthy favourites. By his panegyrists, he was 
styled a Solomon; but the opinion of sincerer speakers may be 
expressed in the words of the Duke of Sully, who called him * the 
wisest fool in Christendom.' In appearance and manners he was 
awkward and undignified, yet he had an extravagant idea of his 
royal prerogative. The Norman and Saxon lines were for the first 
time combined in his person. 

162. Conspiracy to place Kady Arabella Stuart on tbe 
Tlirone, 1603. — Sometimes also called the Main Plot. It was set 
on foot by Sir Walter Baleigh, Lord Cobham, and Lord Grey, and 
was connived at by Spain. Arabella Stuart was the cousin of James 
L, gad the great-granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, Henry VUL's 

aiater. From, Maigaret's first KuBbaiid, ^qxdlQ^ TN^. qiC Scotland, 

Jamea X of England was directly deaceTidedL. AawJo^ai^XjaaafC^^tfe- 

tetmona irere based upon the fact tiiat eVie^ -wtva \Jaa ^-o^XKt ^ 
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Barxiley's lirother, who was descended from MatgaM's second 
hnsbond, Axchibald Donglas, Earl of Angus.' Grey and Cobham 
were pardoned after laying their heads on the block. Baleigh was 
reprieved, bat was executed thirteen years afterwards upon this 
same charge, in consequence of the Spanish dissatisfaction with his 
expedition to G-uiana. 

163. Hampton CUrart Conference, 1604. — ^Was an attempt to 
settle the differences between the Church and the Puritans. Little 
was done ; but the Conference led to the preparation of the present 
Authorised Version of the Bible, which was published in 1611. 

164. Onnpowder Plot (STow. 5), 1605. — ^Provoked by the re- 
Btzictions placed upon their religious worship, and by the renewed 
sererity with which their priests were proscribed and persecuted, the 
Papists entered into a desperate plot to blowup the king and the two 
Houses of Parliament by gunpowder. One of the conspirators wrote 
privately to Lord Monteagle begging him to remain away from Parlia- 
ment ; and the apprehension of G-uy Fawkes in the vaults below the 
House of Lords, where he had completed his preparations, supplied 
the key to this warning. Fawkes was executed, with most of his 
accomplices. 

165. Vlivlnia ColonUed, 1607.— The founding of the settle- 
ment of James Town, in Virginia, marks the commencement of our 
English colonies. 

166. CWftBTiHB X., 1625-1649.— Second son of James L and 
Anne of Denmark, Henry, the eldest, having died in 1612 ; married 
in 1625 to Henrietta Maria of France. He was accomplished, 
brave, and kingly, but deplorably insincere. England at his accession 
was swarming with religious sects of every kind, animated with politi- 
cal and religious zeal against the attempted encroachments of an 
already falling dynasty. 

167. Tbe Zzpedltlons to Socbelle, 1627-8-8. — These were 
thrM fruitless expeditions, tmdertaken by the Duke of Buckingham, 
to relieve the Huguenots, who were besieged in Eochelle by Cardinal 

^ Tbe following table will explain the grounds of the Main Plot :- 

James lY. m. MABGABET TUDOB m. Archibald Douglag 
(Ist husbavd) (2nd husband) 

James V. Margaret Dougla* 



HMxy, Q. ot Scots, m. Lord Parnlev CbarUt 8»»oar\^ 

JAMES VI, of Scotland ARABELLA 6.TT3AB.T 

9od I, ot Jg"g?ftnfi 
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Bichelieii. Whilit prepaiing for the third expedition, the Duke ww 
assajBsinated at Portsmouth bj one Felton. 

168. Petitioii of Slffbt, 1628.— This, the * second Great Charter 
of English liberties/ was the result of the arbitrary expedients re- 
sorted to by Charles, in order to obtain the money for his wan which 
the Commons would not grant him. Two Parliaments had been 
summoned and hastily dissolved ; a third presented this petition, to 
which the king gave an unwilling assent, on condition that subsidies 
should be granted. It required (1) that no loans, taxes, or other 
charges, should be levied without consent of Parliament; (2) that 
no one should be imprisoned for refusing to pay such charges; 
(3) that the billeting of soldiers and marines upon citizens should 
be discontinued; and (4) that no commissions should be issued 
for the execution of martial law. 

169. Tbe Star Cbamber and Biffb Commlssloii* — ^The 
Star Chamber dates from the earliest period of English history. It 
had obtained considerable notoriety in the reign of Edward UL, 
and its unpopular powers had been greatly restricted by various 
statutes passed to control its jurisdiction; but in Henry VIL's 
time it rapidly rose again to its old eminence. The High Com- 
mission dates from Elizabeth. 'The former was a political, the 
latter a religious inquisition,' and both reached the zenith of 
arbitrary tyranny under Charles I. and the Primate Laud. Offen- 
ders brought before them were mercilessly fined, imprisoned, pil- 
loried, or otherwise maltreated. Prynne, the author of * Histrio- 
Mastix,* was pilloried and lost his ears ; Dr. Leighton, for a book 
against prelacy, was whipped, branded, and mutilated. Both these 
tribunals were abolished by the Long Parliament in 1641. 

170. Trial of Jolin Bampden* 1637. — One of Charles's ex- 
pedients to obtain supplies had been the revival, in 1634, of Ship- 
money for the maintenance of the fieet. Formerly this tax had 
been confined to seaports, but it was now extended to inland towns. 
John Hampden, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, refizsed to pay it, 
as being levied by arbitrary edict of the Star Chamber, at the in- 
stance of the king, in violation of the Petition of Bight. He was 
tried, fined, and imprisoned, and his sentence greatly increased the 
popular irritation. 

171. Tbe Covenant and tbe Covenantersi 1638. — In an 
evil hour Charles attempted to force the English liturgy on the 

Scotch. This iil-judged step produced the Covenant. The sub- 

Bcnbeam pledged themselves (1) to xenoxmce ^o^e^ \ ^ ^ T»»afc 

reiUgiouB lOJioTation, and to defend on© onotJcLec «jgMMk\. oy5S>«^^^'3!^» 
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War between England and Scotland followed. The king^s forces 
were inadequate to the occasion, and hostilities -were concluded in 
1640 by the Treaty of Blpon* by which a weekly sum of 
5,000/. was to be paid to the Scotch until differences were adjusted. 

172. THe ILong ParUament, 1640-1653.— Was the fifth Par- 
liament assembled by King Charles : it sat until its forcible disso- 
lution, by Cromwell, in 1653. Its chief acts were the abolition of 
the Star Chamber and High Commission {see p. 46, s. 169), and the 
impeachment of Wentworth Lord Strafford and Archbishop Laud. 

178. Tbomas ^Ventworthf Kord Strafford, 1593-1641 
(May 12). — Strafford was at first a Parliamentarian, but afterwards 
j<nned the king^s party, and became his chief adviser. He was 
ultimately tried, found guilty, and beheaded, upon divers charges 
preferred against him as President of the Council at York, as Lord 
Deputy of Lreland, and as Privy Councillor. The chief of these was 
arbitrary taxation, contrary to the Petition of Eight. He was at 
first impeached of high treason by the Commons ; but as this left the 
judgment in the hands of the Lords, the Commons resorted to a 
Bill of Attainder, by which they shared the judicial power, and thus 
ensured his fate. 

174. 'William Aand, Arelibisliop of Canterbury, 1573- 
1645. — ^Induced the king to attempt the introduction of the Liturgy 
into Scotland, and is responsible for many arbitrary measures in 
matters ecclesiastical. He was executed in 1645. 

176. Tbe Xrlsli Sebelllon, 1641 (September 23).— In the hope 
of expelling the English, the Irish Catholics, under Sir Phelim 
(XNeale and others, revolted and massacred thousands of Protes- 
tants, under circumstances of great barbarity. 

176. Tbe Great Semonstrance, 1641 (November 22). — This 
was a document drawn up by the Commons, and enumerating the 
offences of the king since his accession. 

177. Tiie Vive BCembers. — Commencement of tbe Civil 
"Wmtf 1642 (August 22). — ^The bishops, having protested against the 
proceedings of Parliament as invalid, were impeached of high treason 
by the Commons, and placed in custody. Thereupon the king im- 
peached in their turn Pym, Haselrig, Hampden, Holies, and Strode, 
the five members who had conducted the impeachment, and en- 
deavoured to arrest them. This breach of parliamentary privilege 
excited such popular resentment that the king mtYids^Ti ix^is^ 
London, and, on August 22, raised his royal etaudax^ «.\.^Q\^ihxk%^ 
itaiD. Tbe c^vil war b^an, Sia followeia "wet© caSififlL Cj«:^«Ji^«tA% 

sodtbcgeoftbeFadiamentUoxmdhidadB. 
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17$. BatUe Of Bdarebillf 1642 (October 23).— Between the king 
and the Parliamentarians, under the Earl of Essex. A drawn battle. 

179. BatUe of CbalffroTe Field, 1643 (June 18).— Askirmisli 
in which Hampden was killed. (See p. 46, s. 170.) 

180. rirst Battle of irewbnry, 1643 (September 20).— 
Memorable by the death of Lord Falkland. The victory was 
undecided. 

181. Tlie Solemn Xieagroe and Cowenantf 1643 (Septem* 
ber 25). — ^This was a league between the Scots and the Parliamen- 
tarians. They were to defend each other, the Scots were to sapply 
21,000 men to aid in the war, and Popery, Prelacy, Heresy and 
Schism were to be put down. An Assembly of Blvinea nut 
at Westminster to promote uniformity of worship in the two 
countries. 

182. Battle of BCanton Moor, 1644 (July 2). 

183. Second Battle of ITewbnry, 1644 (October 27), 

184. Battle of ITaseby, 1645 (June 14).— In these three last 
battles Charles's fate was sealed by the skill and valour of General 
Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell — the latter of whom came into notice 
at Marston Moor — and the impetuosity of Prince Eupert. After 
Naseby, Charles gave himself up to the Scotch, who subsequently 
handed him over to Parliament, on receiving the arrears of pay that 
were due to them. (See p. 46, s. 171.) 

185. Battle of PbiUpliaagrli, 1645 (September 13).— In this 
battle the Marquis of Montrose, a hitherto victorious adherent of 
the king, was defeated by the Parliamentarians. 

186. Tlie Self-denying: Ordinance, 1645, rendered Members 
of Parliament ineligible for civil and military offices. Cromwell 
managed to except himself from its operation, but Essex, Man- 
chester, and some others who were opposed to his designs, were thtiB 
got rid of. 

187. Battle of Preston, 1648.^In this battle the Scots, who 
had taken the field for the king, were defeated by Cromwell. 

188. Xing: Charles exeonted, 1649. — After being confined in 
various places, the king was imprisoned in Carisbrooke Castle, afte^ 
wards in Hurst Castle, and then formally tried at Whitehall for 
levying war against his Parliament and people. 

Among the causes of his fate were (1) the Irish Bebellion of 

J 641 ; (2) the ill-judged attempt to impose the English Liturgy on 

the Scotch, which produced the party 'wYlo ^xa\. ftiUwiked his crown; 

and (3) the disafifection of the numexox^LB ftwi\jB m^Jsi ^XblOsl ^ 

countiy fiw»rmed, some of wliom. (J\i^ "EViXJsv, "^wi^^i TSisa^V* 
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instance) were opposed to the supremacy of mortal man altogeUier 
and most of whom were oppressed hythe king, or had been oppressed 
by his predecessors. He was at first successful because his followers 
had the greater military experience, but his ultimate failure was 
inevitable, because they were fewer in number than his opponents. 
Add to this that he had no means, and the Parliament every means 
of raising money. 

189. TBB COMMCOirWBAlLTB, 1 649-1 653.~The death of 
Charles was followed by the institution of a republic. The government 
was placed in the hands of a Council of State, of which Bradshaw, 
the king's judge, was president, and John Milton Latin secretaryv 
Cromwell was made Lord Deputy of Ireland. '. ; 

190. BatUe of Bnnbar, 1650.— Cromwell defeats the Cove- 
nanters. 

191. Battle of Worcester, 1651. — Cromwell defeats Prince 
Charles, who had been crowned in Scotland, and had then marched 
into England. Prince Charles escaped to France. 

192. Tbe iraviirattoii Act, 1651. — ^By this, no foreign com- 
modities could be imported into this country, except in English 
ships, or in the ships of the country whence they came. The 
Parliament designed a blow at their rivals in commerce, the Dutch, 
who depended chiefly on their carrying trade. 

193. Tbe First Batoli IXTar, 1652. — ^A succession of naval 
engagements ensued between the English under Blake, and the 
Dutch under Van Tromp, De Witt, and De Kuyter. The war was 
terminated by the victory of the former off the Texel, in July 1653, 
and the conclusion of the First Treaty of IXTestminster in 
1654. 

194. Tbe Protectorate of OILZVSB CBOBKWSIL^ 1653- 
1658. — Foreseeing the opposition of the Long Parliament to his 
ambitious designs, Cromwell, with the aid of his soldiery, dissolved 
it suddenly. It was replaced by the so-called ' Barebones ' Parlia- 
ment, which subsequently resigned its power into Cromweirs hands 
By a document styled an Instrument of Government, drawn up 
by his officers, he was constituted Lord Protector for life, and pro- 
Tision was made for a Triennial Parliament. 

195. Tbe Spanisb "War, 1655-1658.— ■Eu!^\wi^ Y^vaa^ "VksssSa 
XIV. in his war with Spain. Jamaica, w\i\c)DL Vveca «^«t «vaR» 
heJonged to this country, was taken by AArnvraX 'Seviw wACi^^"w2v. 
^enables. In 1653 Dunkirk was also ta^o^ >a7 V)c^«^ «X:C\si»> ^"^^ 
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handed to the JBnglish. It was afterwards sold to France by Chadei 
II. for 600,000^. 

196. THe Protectorate of BZOBAI^D CROXVarmJUL, 1651 

-1659. — ^In his later years Cromwell suffered mnch disquietude iron 
the numerous plots against his life. At his death, his son Bichan 
succeeded to the Protectorate ; but, possessing none of the abilitiei 
of his father, he found himself the mere puppet of the generals o 
the army, and abdicated. 

197. Tbe Sostoratloiit 1660. — A short period of anarch; 
followed the abdication of Richard Cromwell. General Monk, com 
mander of the Scotch army, after feeling his way with gi«a 
caution and dissimulation, marched into England, and finally de 
clared for Charles II., who landed at Dover on May 25. Th' 
Bestoration, as the return of the exiled family was called, wa 
mainly attributable to Monk, whose motives, however, were toi 
interested to entitle him to the highest praise. 

198. OBLAJtUBS XZ^ 1660-1685.— Eldest son of Charles I 
and Henrietta Maria of France ; married Catlierlne of Bm 
iransa in 1662. The 'Merry Monarch,' as he was called, wasi 
most dismal-looking personage. His manners were easy and popu 
lar ; but he was cynical, extravagant, and vicious. Beckoned merdfu 
at the beginning of his reign, he nevertheless executed Vane ant 
Algernon Sidney, in opposition to all rules of equity and constitutiona 
law. 

199. Tbe Corporation Act* 166].— The chief feature of thi 
Act was the obliging all officers of corporate bodies to take ai 
oath of non-resistance to kingly authority. 

200. Tbe Act of Uniformity, 1662.— Obliged all clergyme] 
(1) to receive episcopal ordination, (2) to assent to the Book o 
Common Prayer, (3) to take the oath of canonical obedience, (4) t 
renounce the Solemn League and Covenant (which had been orderei 
to be burnt by the common hangman), and (5) to renounce the takinj 
up of arms against the king. Nearly 2,000 incumbents resigne( 
their livings rather than comply, and were stjled Nonconformists. 

201. Tbe Conventicle Acts, 1664-1670. — To prevent the meet 
ing of Nonconformists in places other than Established churches, ai 
Act was passed prohibiting the assembling of more than a givei 

number ofperaouB for religious purposes, l^i \^1Q «w ^^coud Act wa 
passed, lessening the penalties as xegatds t\i^\k^;««iT»,\i\jX.\as5L^'MSfl 
*^«n 4u regards the preachers. 
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202. Tbe Second Dutob "War, 1664-1667 {See p, 49, s. 198).— 
Began well, but ended ingloriously. In 1667 the Dutch, under De 
Etuyter, sailed up the Medway, and destroyed Sheemess. Peace was 
u)ncluded by the Treaty of Breday under which New York and 
)ther colonies were ceded to this country by Holland. 

203. Tbe areat Plague, 1665.— Broke out in St. Giles's, and 
»ged from April to September. More than 100,000 persons are 
nipposed to have fallen victims to this fearful scourge, which made 
i desert of the metropolis while it prevailed. 

204. Tbe Vtve BKUe Act, 1665.— By this the Nonconformist 
teachers were forbidden, except when travelling, to come within five 
oiileB of any corporate town or place where they had formerly 
preached. 

205. Tbe Great FirCf 1666. — ^Followed the plague, and burned 
S9 churches and 13,000 houses. It was attributed, without reason, 
to the popish faction, and an inscription which formerly stood on 
the Monument was to this effect. 

206. Tbe Cabal, 1667. — Took its name from the initial letters 
of the names of the members of the Administration after the fall of 
the king's chief minister. Clarendon. {See p. 122.) The names were 
GlifEbrd, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftes- 
bnxy), and Lauderdale. They abetted the king in his worst pro- 
oeedhigs. 

207. Tbe Triple Alliance, 1668. — ^Between England, Sweden, 
and Holland, to check the advances of Louis XIV. upon the Spanish 
Netheriands, which he claimed in right of his wife, Maria Theresa. 
The Tr e aty of Aiz-la^Cbapelle effected this object. 

208. Tbe Secret Treaty of Bover, 1670. — Between Louis 
XIV. and Charles. By this Louis agreed to give Charles a pension, 
and assist him with armed force in danger, upon the condition that 
Charles would aid him against Spain and Holland, and profess the 
"Ra*"**^ Catholic religion. 

209. Tbe Tbird Batcb IRTar, 1672-1674 {See p. 51, s. 202).— 
Bcsnlted from the Treaty of Dover. Peace was again concluded in 
1674, by a second Treaty of IXTestminster. {See -p. 49, s. 193.) 

210. Tbe Test Act, 1673. — Chiefly levelled at the Papists, 
though it also applied to Dissenters. By it, no one could hold any 
office without abjuring transubstantiation, taking the oath^ oi ^\Lft.<^- 

and snpremacry, and receiving the saciamfidyX. «i<:^T^vcL% ^ '^^ 
cftbe Chwccb of England. 
SJh Tttam Oatem' Plot, 1678.— A pxeteudfia. ie^o\. oi ^^'S^'Oiasv 
^aiboikt to mmder the king and place tk© TixjOBLft ^^ "^^^ ^^'''* 
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wards James II.) on the throne, invented by one Titus Oates, a uan 
of infamous character. The mysterious death of Sir Edmondsbuiy 
Godfrey, the Protestant magistrate who took the depositions, and 
other circumstances, tended to support the alleged disooyeiy of 
Oates, and many innocent persons, among whom was Lord Stafford, 
were condemned and executed. 

212. Tbe Papista* Biaablinff 8U1, 1678.-- Excluded Catho- 
lics from Parliament. It originated in the popular apprehensions 
of danger from papists. 

213. Habeas Corpna Aot« 1679. — ^Provided, among other 
things, that (1) prisoners should be produced on trial; (2) that thej 
should not, when once delivered, be recommitted for the same 
offence ; (3) that they should be tried, at latest, the second term 
after commitment; and (4) that they should not be imprisoned 
beyond seas. 

214. Battle of BotbweU Bridge, 1679.— The Buke of Mon- 
mouth defeated the Scotch Covenanters, who had risen and murdered 
one of their oppressors. Archbishop Sharp. 

215. Tbe Bxclnaion BUI, 1679.— To exclude the Catholic Duke 
of York from the succession on account of his religion. 

216. vmiigB and Tories, 1680.— These epithets now came into 
use. The former were the country party, whom their adversaries 
compared to the Scotch Presbyterians (Whigs) ; the latter were the 
Church and court party, whom the others christened Tories, after 
the Papal banditti in Ireland. The first endeavoured to prevent the 
ascendency of Popery ; the second opposed their efforts. 

217. Tbe Bye Bouse Plot, 1683. — A plot for an insurrection, 
and for the assassination of the king near the Eye House, in Hert- 
fordshire, on his return from Newmarket. Lord William Busselland 
Algernon Sidney, who were implicated in the affair, but not to the 
extent of conniving at assassination, were condemned and executed* 

218. JAMSS XX., 1685>1688.— Second son of Charles L by 
Henrietta Maria of France ; married (1) iLmne Hyde, in 1660, 
and (2) Mary d*Bflte, of Modena, in 1673. He was ignorant 
and bigoted, and sacrificed everything to the exaltation of his pre- 
rogative and the dream of reconstructing a Popish despotism. 

219. M[oninoiitb*s Rebellion, 1685. — James, Duke of Mon- 
montb, an illegitimate son of Charles II., landed from Holland, at 

Lyme, in Dorset, with a few ioUo^erB, aiA, ^w3^!KKa.^ \vvmself 

JegitimsLte, laid claim to the cro^wn. "Eft^^%^eife^\.^>3rj*0aft'£«^ 

ofFareraham, at the BatUe of BeA^wpaoox, tq»^<& ^YvsKsasst «cSi 
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ezeeated. A descent from Holland npon Scotland was made at the 
same time by the Dnke of Ajgyll, but it also was nnsnccessftil, and 
Argyll was executed. 

220. The Bloody Assize, 1685.— The Lord Chief Justice Jef- 
freys, who tried the prisoners after Monmouth's rebellion, behaved with 
such unexampled severity that his progress in the western counties 
received this name. More than 300 of the insurgents were executed 
and nearly 1,000 transported by his sentences. 

221. THal of tbe Seven Bisliops, 1688.— In 1687, with a 
view of serving the interests of Bomanism, James had issued a lie- 
Okurattoii of iBdnlffonoOf permitting to Catholics and Dissenters 
the free exercise of their religion. In 1688 he re-issued it with ad- 
ditions, and ordered it to be read from the pulpit in every church 
in the United Songdom. Sancroft, the primate, with six bishops 
(vis., Ken of Bath and Wells, Lloyd of St Asaph, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chichester, White of Peterborough, and Trelawny of 
Bristol), petitioned against this. They were tried for libel, but ac- 
quitted. These proceedings, and the birth of the * Old Pretender,' 
brought about 

222. Tbe Sewolutlon, 1688.— William, Prmce of Orange, son- 
in-law of James, was now invited to England by the Whigs, and 
landed with a Dutch army at Torbay. James fled the kingdom. 
After a short interregnum, William and Mary were crowned in June 
1689. Those clergymen who would not take the oath of allegiance 
were termed Kon-jurors. 



223. "WnUXAM nx. and BEAST ZX., 1 689-1 702.~William 
Prince of Orange and Stadtholder of the Netherlands. He 
the son of William IL of Holland, and of Mary, daughter of 

Chades L His wife, whom he had married in 1677* was James II.'s 
eldest daughter, by his first wife, Anne Hyde. Though he esta- 
blished the liberties of England on a firm basis, his rare qualities as 
a ruler could never wholly reconcile his English subjects to his cold 
and ungenial manners. Mary was more popular, but had veiy little 
share in the power. Her position as the daughter of James II. and 
the wife of William III. was perplexing, and she appears to have 
been a better wife than child. She died in 1694, from which date 
William reigned abne. 

224. Tlie Toleration Act, 1689. — ^Believed Disaentet^ '«^<:^ 
took the Oaths of AUe^^ce and Supremacy aa<9LTn3bi^<^ ^ ^^u^^bsk^a^^ 
^fiuiut tmuabetantiatioDt from aH penal ift»^?Q&«i^ ^^^R^is^^dQ^ 

and profymion of their xeligion. 
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225. Battle of xmieeranUe, 1689.— William's troops, under 
Mackay, were here defeated by the famous Viscount Dundee (Giaham 
of Clayerhouse), who took the field in James's fSEt^our. But the 
leader fell in the fight, and Scotland submitted to the king. 

226. Sieve of Kondonderrj, 1689. — James, supplied with 
arms and money by Louis XTV., had landed in Ireland. He besieged 
Londonderry, which braved a painful siege, and was at last reliered 
by "William's troops. 

227. 8iU of Slgl&ts, 1689.— This has been styled the <tliizd 
great Charter of English liberties.' It embodied the conditiomi on 
which the crown was offered to and accepted by William and Muy. 
It declared that, without the consent of Parliament, the suspending of 
or dispensing with laws, the levy of taxes, and the maintenanoe of a 
standing army in time of peace, were illegal. It insisted, among 
other things, upon the right of subjects to petition the king, npon 
&ee elections of members of Parliament, freedom of debate, and fre- 
quent sessions, and upon the impartial impanelment and returning 
of jurors. 

228. Battle of tbe Boyne, 1690.— William defeated James, 
and lost his general, Schomberg. James escaped to France, where he 
died in 1701. 

229. Battte of Angbrlm, 1691.— Won by Ginkel, William's 
general, over the French troops, imder St. Euth. This was the last 
battle fought for James in Ireland. The capitulation of Limerick, 
two months after, closed hostilities, and completed the expulsion of 
the Jacobite standard &om that country. 

230. Tbe Jaeobltes. — ^By this name the adherents of James 
were now known. They must not be confounded with the Jacobins, 
who were advanced republicans during the great French Bevolation. 

231. XMCassaore of Glenooe, 1692.— With a view of inducing 
the Highlanders to lay down their arms, an indemnity was offered to 
those who took the oaths of allegiance by a certain date. Mclan, of 
Glencoe, who, by an accident, did not arrive in time, fell a victim to 
the hatred of the Master of Stair, Secretary of State, and was mas- 
sacred with his clan. This act, for which William was not wholly to 
blame, made him very unpopular. 

232. Battle of &a Bogae, 1692.— War had been declared 
against Louis, chiefly on account of the support given by him to the 
Jacobite cause. In 1690 the English and Dutch fleets had been de- 

feated bjr the French off Beachy Head.. In this battle the French 
^ieet^ under TonrviUe, "was defeated \>y A.•^\xQ^.^'(^&^^^ 
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238. Tbib Trlemilal Jket* 1694. — ^Limited the diiration of a 
Parliament to three years. It remained law till the reign of Geoige I., 
when the Septennial Act was snbstitated for it. (See p. 69, 8. 251.) 

234. Peace of Ryewick, 1697. — Suspended hostilities with 
Erance. Spain, Holland, and Germany were also parties to it Louis 
agreed to acknowledge William, and to refrain from intriguing 
against him. The war had not been a fortunate one, the English 
troops having been defeated at Stelnklrk in 1692, and at Zrfuiden 
in 1693. 

285. Tbe nrst Pairatloii Treaty, 1698.— Charles II. of 
Spain was supposed to be at the point of death. A treaty was ac- 
cordingly entered into between William and Louis, for dividing the 
Spanish dominions between the Dauphin of France, the Archduke 
Charles (afterwards Charles III. of Spain), and the Electoral Arince 
of Bavaria. 

236. Tlie Second Partition Treaty* 1700. — The Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria died suddenly, and a second Partition Treaty was 
entered into to divide the Spanish territories between the other two. 

237. — ^Tbe Grand Alliance, 1 701. — ^After the Partition Treaties, 
the King of Spain left his entire dominions to Philip, Duke of Ai\]OU, 
second son of the Dauphin. This brought France to the side of 
Spain, and led to an alliance between England, Austria, and Hol- 
land, to support the claim of the Archduke Charles of Austria to 
the Spanish throne. 

238. Tbe Act of Settlement, 1701. — ^By the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester, the only surviving child of the Princess Anne 
(afterwards Queen Anne), it became necessary to provide for the 
succession at her death. An Act was accordingly passed to 
eidudd the Catholic Stuart line from the throne, settling the 
erown upon the Electress Sophia of Hanover, the Protestant 
granddaughter of James I., through his eldest daughter Eliza- 
beth, who had married the Elector Palatine. Several important 
.•additions to the Bill of Bights (See p. 54, s. 227) were included 
in this Act. The commissions of judges, for example, were to 
run during good behaviour (quaTndiu se bene gesserint) ; but they 
might be removed upon an address of both Houses. 

239. Tbe National Bebt. — Is generally considered to date 
from the reign of William III. It was a little more than a million 
at the time of the Eevolution. In 1697 it had risen to several 
millions. It originated, however, in the m\sm»i\BJ^<smK^ ^H.Siafe 
two preceding reigna, and has been increased \>7 «Sl ^^ -^wa^ "^^ 
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-which this conntry has since been engaged, and especially by the 
French reyolutionary war. It now (1870) amounts to 749,314,133/. ; 
interest, 26,650,253^. annually. 

240. AinnB, 1702-1714.— Second daughter of James II., by hif 
first wife, Anne Hyde ; married Prince Oeorffe of Denmarl 
in 1683. Her abilities were moderate, her nature indolent, but sh( 
was amiable and generous. 

241. IRTar of tbe Spanlsli SnccesBlon, 1702-1713. — In pur 
suance of the Grand Alliance (See p. 55, s. 237), war was dedarec 
against France and Spain. John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough 
commanded the forces of the Allies. 

242. Same of 81eiilieliii« 1704.— Marlborough defeated Tal 
lard. 

243. Battle of SamllUes, 1706.— Marlborough defeated Ville 
roy. 

244. Tbe JLet of Union, 1707 ^United England with Scotlanc 

as one kingdom, under the name of Oreat Britain. The succes 
sion was to remain vested in the House of Hanover ; there was t< 
be one Parliament, to which Scotland was to send sixteen peers an( 
forty-five commoners ; both nations were to have equal freedom o 
trade, and the Scotch were to retain their religion and civil laws. 

245. Battle of OndenardOy 1708. — Marlborough defeats 
Vend6me. 

246. Battle of Malplaqnety 1709. — Marlborough defeatet 
Villars. 

247. Treaty of Vtrecbt, 1713. — Concluded the war of th( 
Spanish Succession. France acknowledged the Hanoverian succes 
sion; Spain was to be held by Louis' grandson (Philip V.), bu 
France and Spain were never to be united under one sovereign 
Minorca and Gibraltar (which latter, during this war, had beei 
taken by Admiral Sir G-. Kooke in 1704) were ceded to this countr; 
by Spain ; Hudson's Bay Territory, Nova Scotia^ and NewfoundLuu 
by France. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
TBB BOUSB OF BiiBOVBB, 171ft- 

248. aBOBOB X., 1714-1727.— Was the son of the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, on whom the succession devolyed by the Act of 
Settlement. (See p. 65, s. 238.) His wife was Sopbia Borotbea 
of Zelly whom he mamed in 1682. He was brave, and possessed 
of considerable ability, but was unpopular in England on account 
of his G-erman habits and manners. 

249. Barl of Mar's Bo1>oUioii« 1715. — ^This was in feivour 
of James, commonly called the ' Old Pretender,' son of James II. by 
Mary d'Este, his second wife. Another rising took place in the 
north of England, under Mr. Forster and the Earl of Derwentwater. 
Mar was defeated by the Boyalists at the BatOo of Sl&erlffiniilr. 
On the same day the royal troops defeated Derwentwater at Preston, 
and that unfortunate young nobleman. Lord Kenmure, and thirty 
others, were afterwards executed. 

250. Tbe Blot Act, 1715. — ^Passed to prevent the frequent 
disturbances arising from disorderly political assemblies. 

251. Tbo Septennial Act, 1716. — Passed in the fear that, under 
the Triennial Act of 1694 (See p. 55, s. 233), the Jacobites would 
come into power. It enabled Parliament to sit seven years without 
a dissolution. This is the present arrangement. 

252. Tbe Triple and Qnadmple iUliances, 1717, 1718. — 
Between Great Britain, France, Austria, and Holland, to prevent 
Philip of Spain from violating the Treaty of Utrecht. (See p. 66, 
8. 247.) 

253. Tbe Sontb Sea Sebeme, or Bnbble, 1720. — ^This was 
an association for carrying on a trade with the countries situate along 
the Pacific In return for the exclusive right to do this, the Com- 
pany were to take the responsibility of the National Debt. By the 
diflibonoarable devices of the Directors, London was filled with specu- 
lators, and numerous schemes were pxo^ecVA^L in VrnXa^Cx^^Ck. ^1 *^^ 
Qoatb 598 scheme. Thousands of iamiiiQS Nvex^ tqcoi^V^ ^^^ 

popular maniA 
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254. aaoSOB ZX., 1727-1 760.— Was the only son of Geozge L 
by Sophia Dorothea of Zell. Married Caroline of Aaspatili* 

No less German in his manners than his father, he possessed 
great personal courage, and was the last English king that appeared 
in batUe. 

255. War witb Spain* 1739-1748. — ^Arose from the contra- 
band trade carried on by this country with the Spanish colonies. In 
1739 Admiral Vernon took Porto Bello with six ships, and in 1741 
an unsuccessful attack was made on Carthagena. Admiral Anson 
at this time circumnavigated the globe in the * Centurion/ and took 
a Spanish treasure ship worth 300,000^. 

256. ^Var of tlie Aiutrlan SnccoMion, 1740-1748.— By 
a decree of 1713, styled the 'Pragmatic Sanction,' the Emperor 
Charles VI. of Germany had secured the succession of his hereditary 
dominions to his daughter, Maria Theresa. This, at his death, gave 
rise to the war of the Austrian Succession, in which England and 
Holland espoused the cause of Maria Theresa against the Elector of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Prussia, who were supported by Prance and 
Spain. Frederick of Prussia claimed Silesia. 

257. BatUe of Betttniren, 1743. — ^The French, under Marshal 
Noailles, were defeated by the Allies, commanded by King George in 
person. But this advantage was soon after more than counterbalanced 
by the 

258. Battle of Fontenoyp 1745, in which Marshal Saxe de- 
feated the Duke of Cumberland. This was the worst defeat we ever 
sustained at the hands of France. 

259. Bebelllon of tbe Tounff Pretender, 1745-1746 ^This 

was Charles Edward, grandson of James II., also called the 'Young 
Chevalier,' who landed at Scotland, and was crowned in Edinburgh. 

260. Battle of Preston Pans, 1745. — ^The king's troops, undec 
Sir John Cope, were defeated by Charles Edward. 

261. BatUe of CiiUoden, 1746.— The Duke of Cumberland 
here finally overthrew the Pretender, who escaped to France. He 
died at Bome, in 1788. 

262. Treaty of JLlZF-la-CbapeUe, 1748. — In 1746 actions took 
place off Finisterre under Anson, and at Belle Isle under Hawke, in 
which the English were victorious. The Spanish war and the war 
of the Austrian Succession were finally terminated by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle between England, Holland, and Austria, and France 

dJid Spain, lis chief features were the mutual restoration of con- 
queate; the fortifications of Duxikiik.N7eii^ XA^M^emsS^^^^*^ «&d^^ 
£^M9g ofF^aam was to retain BilQ«\a. 
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263. aostilitlett flu India, 1746-1757.— During the war of the 

Austrian Succession, hostilities had broken out in India between the 
English and French settlers ; and, at first, the English cause seemed 
hopeless. By the Capture of Arcot, Olive, who then appeared 
upon the scene, retrieved the English fortunes. 

In 1757 Clive fought the Battle of Plasieyf defeating Surajah 
Dowlah, the infamous hero of the Black Bole of Calcuttaf a 
dungeon eighteen feet square, into which he crowded 146 English- 
men, of whom 123 died before morning. From Plassey dates the 
foundation of the British Indian Empire. 

264. Seven Team' IRTar, 1756-1763.— The attacks made by 
the French upon the English North American settlements led to a 
general European war, the chief combatants in which were Eng- 
land and Prussia on the one side, against France and Austria on 
the other. 

265. Expedition against Minorca, 1756. — Admiral Byng 
having been despatched, under great disadvantages, to relieve 
Minorca, which had been taken by the Due de Eichelieu, failed in 
the attempt, and was shot by sentence of a court-martial. 

266. The Zloster Seven Convention, 1 757. — By this, Hanover 
was surrendered to the French, in consequence of the defeat of the 
Duke of Cumberland by the Due de Eichelieu. 

267. Battle of Minden,1759. — ^Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
and Lord George Sackville defeated the French, but the victory was 
rendered incomplete through Lord George's insubordination. 

268. TakinflT of Quebec, 1759. — Both the French general, 
Montcalm, and the English general, Wolfe, were killed in this deci- 
rive. battle, which resulted in the capture of all Canada by the 
English. 

269. CBOBOB ZZZ., 1760-1820.— Was the grandson of George 
n., his father being Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died in 1751 ; 
married Cbarlotte Sopbla of Mecklenbnrgrli-Strelitz in 

1761. His worst fault was the pertinacity with which he clung to 
opinions he hsul erroneously formed. On the whole, he was popular 
with his people. During part of his reign he was insane. 

270. Treaty of Paris, or Fontaioeblean, 1763. — Terminated 
the Seven Years' War. By it England gained Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, "5. 'EA7l^"5^\^S«sl^^ 
and Senegal Belle lale, which had been lakwi iiom \>Mk ^^«^^ 

in 1761, waa given in exchange for Minorca*, «jid"EViTA«* ^^s^ «yi^^ 
bj Spain for the EavoDnah. 
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271. Proiecutlon of Jolin Wilkes, 1763. — John Wilkes was 
member for Aylesbury, and editor of a scurrilous paper called the 
* North Briton.' He was prosecuted for libelling the king, but es- 
caped by pleading his parliamentary privilege. Although a man of 
infamous character, he became for some years a popular hero. 

272. Tlie IXTar of American Independence^ 1775-1783. — 
With a yiew of repairing the losses caused by the * Seven Years' 
War/ England attempted to tax her American colonies; first a 
stamp tax was imposed (1765) and repealed ; after that a duty on 
tea (1767). Thereupon they revolted. 

273. Battle of JtexiDigton, 1775. — This was the first encoimter 
between the Colonists and the Boyal troops. It was followed by the 

274. Battle of Bunker's BlU, 1775.— The English defeated 
the Colonists ; but no decisive results succeeded. 

275. Surrender at Saratogra, 1777. — In 1776 the revolted 
colonies issued a Bedaratlon of Independence. G-eoige 
Washington, the American Commander-in-chief, was defeated at 
Brooklyn (1776) and Brandywine (1777), and the insuigent 
capital, Philadelphia, was taken. These successes were however 
counterbalanced by the disaster at Saratoga, where General Burgoyne 
surrendered with his troops to the American general Gates. 

276. Slegre of Gibraltar, 1779-1783.— Spain and France had 
espoused the cause of the Americans. This led to the brilliant 
defence of Gibraltar by General Elliott, who held that fortress suc- 
cessfully for nearly three years against the combined fleets and 
armies of France and Spain, until the siege was raised by Lord 
Howe, in February 1783. 

277. Tbe 'Xro-Popery * Blots, 1780. — In consequence of the 
abolition of a penal enactment against the Eoman Cathohcs, the 
rabble, inflamed by the speeches of Lord George Gordon and otheops, 
committed many acts of violence. Prisons were broken open, houses 
and Boman Catholic chapels burned and pillaged, and the metropolis 
was for some days under the absolute control of a lawless mob. 

278. Battle of York Town, 1781. — Lord Comwallis surren- 
dered to the combined army of the French and Americans under 
Count Bochambeauand General George Washington. 

279. Treaties of Versailles, 1783. — Between England, the 
United States, Spain, France, and Holland. England recognised 

the United States of America. France received St. Lucia, Tobago, 
CbaDdemagore, and Pondieli6rry,Vn Qx.c^8bii^eiQTl^oTsm!^<(a^QrB«cA&s^ 
^. Vincent, and other West Indian Islasi'QLS. ^i^mTWL«w«ftL'S\sscAai. 
»nd JkGnoxca, and Holland all hex ^^ssemoiMJ wa5we^^«^^^»to8Bu 
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280. Zmpeaclunent of ^XTarren Bastlngrs, 1786. — Warren 
Hastings was Govemor-G-eneral of India. He was accused of cruelty 
and misgovemment ; and impeached by Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and 
others. His trial, which commenced in 1788, was prolonged until 
1795, when he was acquitted, and pensioned by the East India 
Company. 

281. 'VTan wifb Vrance* 1703-1803, 1803-1815.— Commenced 
shortly after the execution of Louis XVI., in 1793 ; and ended with 
the final downfall of Napoleon Eonaparte, in 1815. 

282. Bowe's Viotory of the lit of June, 1794.— The Brest 
fleet were defeated off Ushant, and twelve ships of the line captured. 

283. Capture of tlie Cape^ 1795. — The Dutch had leagued 
themselves with France, and war was declared with Holland. The 
Cape was taken by Admiral Elphinstone. 

284. Battle of Cape St. Vincent, 1797 (February 14).— War 
was declared against England by Spain, and the Spanish fleet were 
defeated by Admiral Sir John Jervis, aided by Nelson and Colling- 
wood. 

285. Bank Bestriotlon BUI, 1797 (March).— To allow the 
Bank to pay in notes instead of specie. 

286. Mutiny at Spithead and tbe XTore, 1797 (April 6 and 
June 12). — The complaints of the seamen were bad pay, bad pro- 
visions, and general neglect. The first mutiny was quelled by Lord 
Howe ; the second, led by one Bichard Parker, and more serious, 
was also quelled. The ringleaders were hanged. 

287. Battle of Camperdown, 1797 (October 11). — ^A victory 
of Admiral Duncan over the Dutch Admiral* De "Winter. 

288. Kerd Bdward ritzgrerald's Rebellion, 1798.— Arose 
from the disturbing influence of the French Revolution and opposi- 
tion made by England to legislative reform and extended commercial 
rights in Ireland. It was put down by the energy of Lord Com- 
wallis-and General Lake, who flnally defeated the insurgents at 
Vinegar Hill. Lord Edward was mortally wounded whilst being 
arrested, and died in prison before trial. 

289. Battle of the xrUe, or Abouklr, 1798.— Ended in the 
total defeat of the French fleet by Nelson. Nine line-of- battle ships 
fell into the hands of the English. This is held to be one of the 
fifteen decisive battles of the world, and with it collapsed Bona- 
parte's projected empire in the East. 

290. Biege of Aere, 1799. — ^Bonapaxte "wqa xe^'o^&^'V^l ^^ 
Sidney Smith, 

291. umoa ofQreat Sritain aaa XvelAAa«\%^\ V?^ii\)A3ra VV 
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— ThiB was chiefly the reralt of the Irish Bebellion. By the union 
of the Parliaments of England and Ireland, it was airanged tint 
there should be 100 Irish members in the House of Commons, and 
S2 in the House of Lords, i.e. 28 peers and 4 bishops. 

292. Banie of Alexandria, 1801 (March 21) The French 

were defeated by Sir Kalph Abercrombie. 

293. Banie of Copenbaven, 1801 (April 2).— The Danish fleet 
was defeated by Nelson. Eighteen vessels were taken or destroyed. 

294. Treaty of Amiens, 1802. — Between England and France, 
Spain, and Holland. England restored all her colonial conquests to 
France, Spain, and Holland, retaining only Ceylon and Trinidad. 
The peace lasted until May 1803, when the war with France was 
renewed. 

295. Tlie Bonloffne FlotUla, 1803. — ^Equipped by Bonaparte 
for the inyasion of England. The project came to nothing. 

296. Battle of Assaye, 1803. — A victory won by General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley over the Mahrattas. 

297. Battle of TrafUyar. 1805.— Besulted in the total defeat 
of the combined French and S^nish fleets by Nelson and Colling- 
wood. Nineteen vessels were taken or destroyed and 20,000 pri- 
soners were made, but Nelson was killed. 

298. Battle of Malda, 1806.— The French, under Kegnier, were 
defeated by Sir John Stuart. 

299. Secret Treaty of Tilsit, 1807. — Russia, France, and 
Pnissia agreed to close their ports against England, and the Danes 
were to be compelled to place their fleet at the disposal of the 
French, who were in want of ships. To prevent this an English 
armament was sent to take charge of the Danish fleet. The opposi- 
tion of the Danes to this latter arrangement led to the 

300. Bombardment of Copenbaren, 1807. — The Danes sur- 
rendered their fleet to Gambier, Cathcart, and Wellesley. 

301. Battle of Vimiera, 1808.— England had allied herself to 
Spain and Portugal against the French, and the Peninsular War 
commenced. Afber a battle gained by the English at Bolica, Sir 
Arthar Wellesley defeated Junot at Vimiera, and by the Conwen* 
tion of Cintra the French army evacuated Portugal. 

302. Battle of Coranna, 1809 (January 16). — Sotdt was de- 
feated by Sir John Moore, who was killed in the moment of victory. 

303, Baj^ne or Alz BHadt, 1809 (April).— Lord Cochrane 
here blew up four French sliips of the Uue, dxA^^^Xxo^^^-unmber of 
meicbant and other vessels. 
304. mruoberen expedition, 1^09.— \3TA«t ^^^ ^E«^ ^ 
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Chatham and Sir B. Strachan, to attack Antwerp. It was a com- 
plete failure, which is said to have cost 20,000,000^. 

305. Battle of Talavera, 1809 (July 28).— Sir A. Wellesley 
defeated Victor, and was, in consequence, created Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

306. Battle of BusacOv 1810. — Wellington defeated Massena. 

307. Battle of Barossa, 1811 (March 5 ).~ Graham defeated 
Victor. 

308. Battle of rnentes d*Onoro, 1811 (May 3).— Wellington 
again defeated Massena, who was thereupon recalled by Napoleon. 

309. BatUe of Albuera, 1811 (May 16).~Bere8ford defeated 
Sonlt. 

310. Captures of Cindad-Bodrigro and Badajoz, 1812 
(January 19 and April 6). — Both these towns were taken by Wel- 
lington. 

311. Battle of Salamanca, 1812 (July 22)— Wellington de- 
feated Marmont. 

312. Battle of Vittoria, 1813 (June 21).— Wellington de- 
feated Jourdan and Joseph Bonapai^, King of Spain. 

313. BatUe of the Pyrenees, 1813 (July 28).— Wellington 
defeated Massena. 

314. Battle of Toulouse, 1814 (April 10). — After gaining the 
Battle of Ortbds (February 27), Wellington advanced towards 
the Gkux>nne and defeated Soult at Toulouse. 

315. Treaty of Paris, 1814. — Between France, and England, 
Austria^ Russia, and Prussia. France was reduced to her bounda- 
ries of 1792. The Bourbons were restored ; Napoleon, retaining 
his title of emperor, retired to the island of Elba; and England 
gave back all her colonial conquests except the Mauritius, Tobago, 
Malta, and St. Lucia. 

316. Treaty of Client, 1314. — During the French war hostili- 
ties had also broken out with America, chiefly on account of the 
right of search exercised by us for English seamen serving in 
American vessels. The Treaty of Ghent effected a reconciliation. 

31 7> Battles of Qaatre-Bras and ^XTaterloo, 1815. — Wel- 
lington defeated Napoleon, who had returned from Elba. This war 
is called the * War of the Hundred D.iys/ that period having elapsed 
since Napoleon's escape. After his defeat at Waterloo he surren- 
dered himself to the English, and was sent into exile at St. Helena^ 
under chaise afc Brst of Admiral Cockbum, an^, ^l\.«t \C\\s\^ "^vt 
HadsoD Lowe, There he died, six years aiter\va.Y^^, m \'$>*1\ . 
^J8. Vt^tr of Bsaris, 1815.— Between ¥reLTit©x ^xA^5^^^^\ 

• MM. 
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Austria, Bussia, and Prussia. France was reduced to her bonndarieB 
of 1 790. She was to pay the expenses of the war, to maintaiii 150,000 
of the allied forces in her frontier fortresses for five years, and to 
compensate the different powers for the spoliations they had saffiavBd 
at her hands. 

319. Bombardment of Algriera, 1816. — ^To suppress the Alge- 
rine pirates, Admiral Lord £zmouth bombarded Algiers, and obliged 
the Dey to release over 1,000 Christian slaves. 

320. OBOROa ZV., 1820-1830.— The eldest son of Geoige 
III. ; married, in 1795, to Caroline of Bmnswlck. The * Eint 
Gentleman in Europe,' as his admirers styled him, was, nevertheleflii 
profligate and prodigal, and has little claim to the respect of pos- 
terity. He had been Prince Eegent since Eebruary 1811, in oo&t 
sequence of the old king's insanity. 

321. Tbe Cato Street Conspiracy* 1820. — After the peace 
of 1815 much distress prevailed. The cessation of war threw many 
out of employ, taxes were heavy, and bread was dear. The Cato 
Street conspiracy by Thistlewood and others to assassinate tin 
Ministers, and form a new Government, was one result of the popii« 
lar disquiet. It became known .to the authorities in time, and the 
chief conspirators were executed^ 

322. Tbe Trial of Queen Caroline, 1820.— The queen had 
been separated from her hueband in 1797. On his accession in 
1820 she claimed her rights. She was met by charges of immo- 
rality, and a bill was introduced for her degradation. Owing to the 
able defence of her advocates, it was abandoned. She died in 1821. 

323. "War witb Bnrmab, 1824-1826.— Arose from certain dis- 
putes respecting frontiers between the Burmese and the East India 
Company. By the treaty which concluded it^ Assam, Aracan, and 
Tenasserim were added to the British possessions. 

324. XITar witb Turkey, 1827. — Greece had revolted against 
Turkey. England, France, and Bussia espoused the cause of the 
G-reeks, and defeated the Turkish and E^^yptian fleet, under Ibrahim 
Pasha, in the Bay of sravarino* This brought about the inde- 
pendence of Greece. 

325. Tbe CatboUo Bmancipation Bill, 1829.— In 1828 the 
Corporation and Test Acts of Charles II.'s reign (see pp. 50, 51, ss. 
199, 210) were repealed. By the Catholic Emancipation Bill of Sur 

Bobertf then Mr. Peel, Roman Catholics were rendered eligible for 
seats in jParliament, andofELces genexeSl^t'mVK^^ «v»k'^>a!cs&.^l>S&s»Hb 
tf&gent. Lord Chancellor, andliOi^lAwiVAiuasiXioilx^^axL^^ 
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326. IRrrLUAMC XV., 1830-1837— Third son of George UI. ; 
named in 1818 to Adelaide Xiouisa of Saze Melnlngren. 

Qe was a kind and homely monarch, cordial in his manner, and 
fond of his people. His disposition was better than his abilities. 

327. Tbe Jteform 8111, 1332. — ^By this many of the smaller 
Euid less important boroughs were disfranchised, and the number 
of members retnrried in others reduced. The memberships thus ob- 
tained werd transferred to the more popxdous counties, and various 
aew boroughs were created. The franchise was extended so as to 
take in th^ middle class generally. Votes were given to ten-pound 
householders in tlie towns ; and in the counties to tenants paying a 
rent of 50/. per annum, br" owning land worth 10/. per annum. 
Bieasures of a similar kind were passed for Scotland and Ireland. 

328. Abolition of slawery, 1833. — ^This had been set on foot 
by Mr. Wilbe^orce as early as 1787. He died while the measure 
was in progress. Though no less than 20,000,000/. was voted as com- 
pensation to the slave-owners, they were still considerable losers — 
(ij because their slaves* cost them more than they received ; and 
(2) because the freed slaves would not work so hard in a free state 
as they had been obliged to do in a state of slavery. 

329. Tlie irew Voor Xiaw, 1834. — The Local Boards were 
placed under Gh)ve!rnment control. The system of indiscriminate 
out-door relief was done away with, and unions were formed in 
which able-bodied jiaupers could earn support by labour. 

330. Tlie Quadruple Alliance^ 1834. — ^Between England, 
France, Spain, atad Portugal, to secure the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal to Isabdla II. and Maria, against Dons Carlos and Miguel, 
who respectively laid claim to them. 

831. VXCJTORXA, 1837.~Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George III. ; married, in 1840, to her cousin. Prince 
Albert, of Base Coburgr Oofba* styled, in 1857, the ' Prince 

Consort.' 

332. SebeUlon in Canada* 1837. — The intention of the insur- 
gents was to fi>und a republic. The attempt was, however, speedily 
suppressed. It resulted in the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and the change of the seat of government &om Quebec to Montreal 

(1841). 

833. Tlie Obairtlste, 1838.— A body of the working d«.«afta,^V^ 
obtained their name from the * People's CYiaxleTj ^\lv3cl >3as?3 ^^- 
maaded — the six points of which were, * (l") \5nvy«sa«X^^iSSs^%^i^ 
^(de hy BaUot,($) Ammal Parliaments, ^4^Pa^m«ii\. oi'&.e^^^^^^^^* 

f2 
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tives, (5) Abolition of the Members* Property Qualification, and (6] 
Equal Electoral Districts/ They committed many ontnges. In 1841 
a procession of some 20,000 carried a monster petition to Parliament 
and serious disturbances were anticipated. The preyentire measnra 
of the GoTemment were, however, equal to the occasion, and no rioti 
of any importance ensued. 

334. Tint Clilneae UV^ary 1840 (June). — ^In endeavonring tc 
put a stop to the pernicious trade in opium, the Chinese Goyen* 
mcnt seized and imprisoned certain British opium-tiaders. A wu 
followed, which was concluded by the Peaee of Vanldn (1842) 
Under this the Chinese ceded Hong Eong to England, paid 4,000,000^ 
to the expenses of the war, and opened Canton, Amoy, SHngpOi 
Foochoo, and Shanghai to the trade of all nations. 

335. Treaty of Constanttnople, 1840 (July 15). — ^Betwea 
England, Austria, Prussia, and Bussia, to protect the Sultan, against 
wDom the Viceroy of Egypt had revolted. Beyrout and Acre wen 
in consequence bombarded by Admiral Stopford and Sir C. Najner. 
This had the effect of obliging the Viceroy to evacuate Syria, whid 
he had overrun. 

336. Tbe Affgrlian "Wbt, 1841-1842.— ^The English had in< 
terfered in the affairs of Cabul. The Affghans accordingly re- 
belled and massacred the English at Khyber Pass, but a snccesifii] 
avenging expedition was despatched against them under Nott and 
Pollock. Several of the native states afterwards took up arms. 

337. "War with Sclnde* 1848.— The forces of the Ameen 
of Scinde were defeated by Sir Charles Napier at MEoanee and 
SOublia* and Scinde was annexed to the Indian Empire. 

338. THe rirat Slkb "War, 1845-1846.— The Sikhs first at< 
tacked the British at Ferozepore. After the battle of MoikUkoa^ 
in which Sir Bobert Sale received wounds of which he afterwardi 
died, the English won the battles of Ferocoslialiff Allwaly and 
Sobraon, the last named terminating the war. 

339. Repeal of tbe Com iMwrn, 1846. The restrictions placed 
on the importation of foreign com pressed heavily on the conntiy. 
Great efforts were made for some years by the * Aatl-Coni«&Mi 
Xieagne,* an association which was formed at Manchester in 1888, 
to procure its free importation. In 1846, by the conversion of Sii 
Kobcrt Peel to the cause, its efforts were crowned with success^ 
and a small fixed duty was substituted for the sliding scale then 

j'n force, 
340, Jtepeal of Bugrar Butiem aaid V«.'vlc«A^iDk^lA?«i%^\%UQ 
and 1849. By f Jje former measure, i^w9L"V>:y l«t^ ^ •'B.A^^ A^ass^ 
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■laye-grown sugar was imported into England at the same duty as 
from British colonies. By the latter, foreign vessels were admitted 
to all the privileges of British ships. 

341. Tbe Second Sikli 'VTar, 1848>1849.— In 1848 war broke 
out again, and battles at Kennyreey Ramniiffffer, and CbUian- 
ivaUali were followed by the complete defeat of the Sikhs by Lord 
€rough at Ck>oJerat (1849). The Funjaub was, in consequence, 
annexed to the Indian Empire. Bangoon and Pegu were gained in 
a subsequent UV^ar witli Bnrmali in 1851-3 ; and in 1856 the 
kingdom of Oude was added to the British territories. 

842. Tbe CMmeaa m^ar, 1854-1856. — Arose from the designs 
of Bussia upon Turkey, for whose protection England and France, in 
1854, entered 'into an offensive and defensive alliance. They were 
joined in 1855 by Sardinia. The English forces were successively 
commanded by Lord Baglan, G-eneral Simpson, and General Cod- 
rington ; the French by Marshal St. Amaud, General Canrobert, and 
General Felissier. The Bussians were defeated at Alma* Bala- 
tfawa* and nukemiaii 9 but these advantages were counterbalanced 
by the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope, and the capitula- 
tion of Kars, long held gallantly by General Williams. War was 
terminated by the Taking cf Scbastopolv and the Treaty of 
Varla (1856), between Bussia, and England, France, Austria, Sar- 
dinia, and Turkey. By this treaty the Danubian Principalities 
(Moldavia and Wallachia) were withdrawn from the protectorate 
of Bussia ; the fortifications of Sebastopol were to be demolished ; 
and Bussia and Turkey were only to maintain a few ships of war 
on the Black Sea. In 1856 the Crimea was evacuated. 

343. Tbc Scccnd and Third Cbinesc "VITars, 1856-1858; 
1859-1860. — Commenced by an outrage of the Chinese on the 
British flag. After the taking of Canton peace was concluded by 
the Ttcaly cfTicn-sin( 1858). As this was not observed, the 
war recommenced in 1859. The Taku Forts were captured, Pekin 
ma invested and surrendered, and hostilities ceased with the ratifi- 
estion of the above-mentioned treaty, and the Convention of 
»«klA (I860). 

844. Tbe iBdiaa HflTatiny, 1856-1858.— In 1856 broke out the 
tsnible mutiny of the Sepoys, arising from various causes, but chiefly 
i^om the fancied disregard by the English of their religious ideas. 
Brutal massacres of the Europeans took place in. \%^1 ^\> T^«n3Q\% 
Mmmrntg Zaaknaw, and Cawnpore. By t\iQ ^^Qi>i£ q»^'^^^<2>'^ 
Oatno^ Zawnaee, and other officers, made V\b:Latnwxa \ii ^i^MSv^ ^"^* 
jB tbig unbappy outbreak, it was at laat bu^^x^^^^^*^^ "^^^"^^ 
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The Government of India then passed from the Eajrti India Oompanj 
into the hands of the Crown. 

846. Tbe Volmiteer Movement* 1859. — Originated in the 
fears of French invasion, resulting from the anti-iEnglish feeling in 
France, after Orsini's attempt to assassinate Napoleon ITT. Corps of 
rifle volunteers were rapidly formed in all ^arts of the country. 
The movement has endured to the present time (1877). In 1860 
the force numbered 190,000 men, and an annual camp ia stiU 
formed at Wimbledon. 

846. SOeafb of Prince Albert, 1861.—- Married to the Qiue& 
in 1840, Prince Albert was deservedly respected by the people of his 
adoption. At his suggestion were commenced the Intemationil 
Exhibitions which, since the first in 1851, have been so general. 

347. Tbe Revised Bducational Code, 1861.— Established 
in consequence of the Beport of the Commission appointed to enquire 
into the state of popular education. It was very ill receiveid by the 
clergy and schoolmasters, and a compromise was finally m^e. 

348. Tbe Cotton Famine, 1861-1865.— Besulted from the 
reduction in the supply of cotton, caused by the American Civil 
War (1861-5). Great distress ensued in the Lancashire district* 
and thousands of operatives were thrown out of work. ',^The liberal 
subscriptions which flowed in from all parts of the coiptzy tended 
greatly to alleviate the misery of this calamity. 

349. Tbe Fenian Brotberbood, 1863. — An association formed 
in America, chiefly by Irish emigrants, with the intention of revo- 
lutionising Ireland. The presumed chief, or 'head-centre/ is qna 
James Stephens. Many of them have at different times been 
arrested. In 1867 they rose in Ireland, but were suppressed, and 
in the same year they caused great loss of life by blowing in the wall 
of Clerkenwell prison, with the intent of releasing prisoners. In 
1866, and subsequently in 1870, they made unsuccessfol attempts 
upon Canada. ^ 

350. Tbe Jamaica Mutiny, 1865. — An insurr^on of the 
black popidation of Jamaica, who committed many at^cities. It 
was eventually suppressed, and some two hundred reb^ were shoU 
The GK>vemor of the island, General Eyre, by whos^ energy this 
was mainly effected, was recalled in 1866, upon a d^axge of undue 
severity, but the grand jury rejected the bill of indictipent against 
him, 

361. The Saform Bill, 1&67* — A&ex ««<9cx«l ^.Uempts on the 
part of the Liberals and of tihe CoiiBeir»»X,v^<i*i «* mewsoa^^ ^i -M&ssns^ 
oa tbe boBia of household and teii-i^\md wSSw^^x'^^ '^^^^^P^''"^ 
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bj Mr. Disraeli and passed by both Honses. The effect was to lower 
the franchise considerably. In 1868 bills of a like nature were 
passed for Ireland and Scotland. No change was made in the num- 
ber of Irish seats, but the number of English seats was decreased, 
and the surplus transferred to Scotland. 

552, Tbe JLbyssinian Sxpeditloiiy 1868. — Had its origin in 
the detentioa of certain English captives by Theodoros, Emperor of 
Abyssinia. An expedition under Sir Eobert Napier, now Lord 
Napier of IBIagdala, was despatched to Abyssinia to enforce their 
release, and the campaign terminated with the Takings of Magri- 
datat a strong fortress, the death of Theodores, and the liberation 
of his prisoners. 

553. IHseitablliliiiieBt and DUendowment of tlie Xrisli 
Gbwrdbt 1869. — ^The state of the Irish Church had long engaged 
attention. A Bill for disestablishing and disendowing it was intro- 
duced by Kr. Gladstone, and ultimately passed during his premier- 
ship, Khich commenced in 1868. 

864. Tbe Kaadlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870. — 
This was an Act passed with a view to establish more harmonious 
relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland, by regulating the 
oecapation and ownership of land. 

355. Tbe nementary Bdueatlon Aet, 1870.— An important ^ 
BMasnra proyiding for public elementary education in England and 
Wales. The carrying out of this Act was intrusted to district * School- 
boards,' instituted for that purpose. A Metropolitan School Board 
mm elected in NoTember 1870. 

. 856. Xlie Supplemental Treattes* 1870. — These were con- 
cluded by Great Britain with France and Prussia respectively, at 
the-ooDHneneement of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, in order to 
reoofd her determination to maintain the independence and neu- 
tnlitj of Belgium as prescribed in a preyious treaty (1839), between 
Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Belgium. If Belgium 
were invaded by either France or Prussia during the war, Great 
Britain was bound to assist the non-invading belligerent in expel- 
ling the invader. 

857. Treatj of UV^asblnffton, 1871. — Between Great Britain 
and the United States. Provided for the settlement, by arbitration, of 
the so-called * Alabama' and kindred claims, arising from the fitting- 
out^ within British jurisdiction, of belligerent vessels d\mw^ 1\\& 
American war of 1861-6; regulated tbe aea-^BYiet^ otl ^^ ^o^'i^Xa ^^"^ 
North Amenoi, and made arrangements for t\i© ii«N\^3iSASS^ ^"^ ^'^s'^ 
tain liven and the deSnition of certain bontvdaii^. k.Tx^>a:os^ ^^ 
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Arbitration met at Geneva in June 1872, and by its decision 
United States was awarded a sum of 15,500,000 dollars in gold! 
the satisfiiction of the claims above referred to. 

358. ZUneM of fbe Prlnoe of VFolem, 1871. — ^In Novel 
1871, the Prince of Wales was attacked by fever, and for a time 
life was despaired of. On the 27th of February in the folloi 
year, the Queen and Boyal Family went in procession to St. Pal 
to celebrate his recovery by the customary Thanksgiving Service. 

359. Tbe Ballot Aety 1872. — After a controversy of forty yc 
this important constitutional change was completed. It regulaf 
the procedure of vote by Ballot at elections in England, Scot 
and Ireland. 

360. SOeafb of fbe Bmperor ITapoleon, 1873. — On the 9l| 
of January, the Ex-Emperor of France, Louis-Kapoleon Buonapaxtj 
who, after the termination of the Franco-German War of 1870-7] 
had resided at Chiselhurst, in Kent, died there after a painful 11 
ness. He was bom on the 20th of April, 1808. 

361. Tbe Judicature Aet, 1873.— This Act consolidated 11 
Court of Chancery, the Superior Courts of Common Law, the Goi| 
of Admiralty, and the Courts of Probate and Divorce^ into o^ 
Supreme Court, divided into the High Court and the Court i 
Appeal. 

362. Tbe Asbantl 'War, 1873-4.— In 1872 the Dutch hi 
ceded to Ghreat Britain the whole of their rights on the Gold Coaii 
The King of the Ashantis subsequently invaded the Protectorati 
and attacked the Fort of Elmina, where he was repulsed. Undl 
Sir Garnet Wolseley the Ashantis were gradually driven inland, n 
the war terminated with the taking of Coomassie. {See p. 97.) 

363. Visit of tbe Prince of 'Wales to India, 1875-76.— I 
1875 the Prince left this country for India. He visited Calenttl 
Delhi, Lucknow, Agra, and various other places, being eveiywhei 
received with enthusiasm. He returned in May 1876. In the sasi 
month proclamation was made to the effect that, in addition to Iw 
other titles, Her Majesty would henceforth be styled 'Indim Zi 
fn'oirix,* ox * Empress of India.' 
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APPENDIX I. 



▲ SXSTGH OF THB FBINOUPAL BTBMTS IN THB HISTOBT OF THE BISB 
Ain> PBOGBBSS OF THB BBTTISH CONSTITUTION. 

Tbe Siltiali and Roman Periods. — Of the government of 
Britain xrnder its aboriginal inhabitants little can be affirmed with 
eertainfy. The countiy, it appears, was divided into a number of 
petty states, having each its separate chieftain, and uniting in cases 
of common danger under a common ruler. Cassivelaunus, for in- 
stance, was elected to the command of the south-eastern parts of 
the island upon the second invasion of Julius Csesar, B.C. 54. That 
the succession to the rulership of a state did not ezdude females 
may be gathered from the fact that Prasatagus, King of the Iceni, 
WB8 succeeded by his wife, Boadicea. 

Great influence seems to have been exercised over both the chiefs 
and their subjects by the Druids, or priesthood. These were the 
educators of youth and the arbiters of disputes. They decided public 
and private causes, and pronounced sentence of excommunication 
upon all who refused to obey their decrees. 

During the Boman period Britain was a military colony of the 
Boman empire, and its government was administered by Boman 
officers. The British government was not superseded, but to a cer- 
tain extent existed along with that introduced by the conquerors, 
whose policy it was to adapt themselves, as &r as possible, to the 
fezms of government which prevailed in the territories they sub- 
dued. 

Towards the latter part of the Boman occupation the country 
was included in the Prefeetore of Gaul, an^ ^Tii\<^ Vo^ ^^ 
paminceB, viz. : — J. Britannia Prima (souMi oi ^iScift 'IV'KniK?^ wi^ 
tba mistol CbaDDel); 2. Britannia Secunda (^«\^^ «Q^^ ^'^^'^ 
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Secunda, and bounded on the south by the Thames, and on 
the north bj the Mersey and the Humber) ; 4. Maxima Cmsariensis 
(between the Humber and the Mersey, and Hadrian's TVall) ; and 
6. Valentia (from Hadrian's Wall to the Wall of Antoninus). A sixth 
province, Vetpasianay lying to the north of the Wall of Antoninus, is 
mentioned by early writers ; but the district thus situated was neTsr 
long under the Koman dominion. 

Each of the five provinces named above had its principal town, 
which was the seat of government. The three first were under the 
rule of Prasides (presidents) ; the two last under Consulares (consular 
officers) ; and the whole were governed by a supreme officer styled the 
Vicarius (deputy), who resided at York, and was himself subject to 
the Prefect of Gtiul. There were three chief military officers — the 
Comes Britanniarum (Count of the Britons), who was Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces ; the Dtix Britanniarum (Duke of the Britons), 
charged with the defence of Hadrian's Wall against the Ficts and 
Scots ; and the Comes Litioris Saxonici (Count of the Saxon Shore)^ 
who kept the coast &om Brancaster to Pevensey against the Saxon 
pirates. 

The towns were divided into Municipia, Colonia, CivUates Laiio 
jure donates^ and Civitates Stipendiaria. The first and second were 
chiefly inhabited by Eomans, the third and fourth by a mixed popu- 
lation. The difference between the Municipia and Colonia was 
slight: in both the inhabitants had the rights of Boman citizens, 
chose their own magistrates, and enacted their own laws. The 
Civitates Latiojure donata ranked below these ; but they possessed 
certain privileges enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants of Latium, which 
raised them above the Stipendiaria. The Stipendiaria were the 
lowest of all, and the inhabitants paid tribute. For the names of 
the different towns, thirty-three of which have been preserved, the 
reader is referred to the map of Britain during the Boman period.* 

The Angrlo-Saxon Period. — ^During the period which preceded 
t^e dissolution of the Heptarchy the forms of government of "Kngl^^ffil 

• The Latin titles of tibieae towns are as follows i^Munidpia (2) : BbonGam> 
Vemlamium. CoUmia (9): Londininm, Camalodnnimi, Batupiie, Aquie SoUs, 
Isoa Silnnun, Lindnm, Deva, Glevnm, and Oamtwricnm. CMtaiea LaUo fur* 
donata (10) : Dnmomagos or DurobriveB, Oatarractonmn, Oambodnnimi, Ooc- 
dum, LngnyaUinm, Theodoaia (Dumbarton), Pteroton (Bnrgh Head, Mraay- 
Bbire), Tictoria (Dealgin Boss, Perthshire), Oorininm, and Sorhiodnmim. 
SUpendiarice OS) : Yenta Belgarum, TTeiit^ iQecotum, Yenta Bilnrom, Begon- 
1^0111, Kiaridtmiun, Bagse or Bat8e,I>Ta<r7eimTmi,l>a3cm^)3svQ!tT^Ta^^ 
J>miuioiUorQm, Bremeniom, Yindonxun, aaoA 'fin3ao\s\-v«. T^ -caanKA ^ *Qka 
jfRppct$d BngUah equivalent town« l^t© 8ifcff» <»«»««» c{t^«n«a.Ti.^Wau 
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were variable and uncertain. With the nnion of the seven kingdoms 
under iE^bert^ the Anglo-Saxon constitution may be said to have 
solidified. Under this the kingly dignity was elective ; that is to 
say, the monarch was chosen by the nation. As a general rule, 
bowever, the nation elected the nearest heir, so that practically the 
succession was hereditary. The princes of the royal house were 
denominated Athdings, 

The people were divided into three classes — the eorUj nobles or 
gentry (with whom the clergy ranked) ; the ceorhf churls or yeomen ; 
and the theoweSf or serfs. The executive government belonged almost 
entirely to the first class, which included several grades, the highest 
of which, the ddormen, came next to royalty. Towards the close of 
the Anglo-Saxon period the bulk of the eorls came gradually to be 
known by the name of thanes, 

Ths highest tribunal was the XtTitanagremot, or IVltan 
(assembly of wise men). This was convened at Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, and consisted chiefly of the nobility and clergy. 
It was an essentially aristocratic body, in which the churls had no 
place. It elected the king, who presided over it, made laws, levied 
taxes, raised land and sea forces, and concluded treaties. Every 
man coiild petition the Witanagemot, and it was the supreme coiirt 
of justice, both in civil and criminal causes. 

The country was divided into counties (as at present), and these 
were subdivided into hundreds and tithings, the last being a union 
of ten families, every member of which was responsible for all the 
rest. This system of police was termed frankpledge, but its opera- 
tion is involved in obscurity. Esich of the above-named three divi- 
sions had its court of justice — viz., the shire-mote, or county court ; 
the hundred-mote, or hundred court; and the hall-mote, or manor 
court — thus affording a graduated scale of courts from the supreme 
Witan downwards. 

The most ordinary modes of trial were by compurgation, or wager 
of law, and by ordeal, or judgment of G-od. By the first the accused 
was acquitted if he produced a number of compurgators, or fellow- 
* swearers, who deposed upon oath to their belief in his innocence. 
Where this method was not held to be satisfactory, recourse was 
had to trial by ordeal. This was of two kinds — ^by fire and by 
water. In the ordeal by fire, the accused was obliged to carry a bar 
of red-hot iron for a certain distance, or to wa\k\Ai\i^i^\dk'<K<^T^.T^<> 
hotplofliglzAharos; in the ordeal by water, \ift ^«i^ c5^\^^\.^^$«»J^ 
JuM arm into boiling -Wateae, or was cast boiasA yqXa «* w«t ^"t ^'o^^ 
JfAesaMtaiaed the Itnt tiirte te&U mtYiout mi^n^, ox \1 \» ^w^ "^"^ 
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the last, he was acquitted: if not» he was condemned to pay the 
penalty of the offence. The whole of the ordeal was superintended 
hy a priest, and it is probable that the issue lay in his hands. 
A third mode of trial by ordeal, the administration of the eorsmd, 
or ' morsel of execration,' was also practised. The accused was re- 
quired to swallow a piece of consecrated bread or cheese, whidi, if 
he were guilty, was expected to choke him. 

The chief punishments were fines. These varied according to the 
magnitude of the offence. For murder there was a settled tariff 
determining the value of a life in each degree. 

The WormaB Period. — After the Norman Conquest the system 
of land-tenure known as the Feudal Syatenif which already pre- 
vailed on the Continent, and, indeed, upon a limited scale, am<»ig 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves, was established in England. Under 
this the sovereign became the supreme lord of the soil, which ha 
parcelled out in fiefs to his vassals, who, in return, engaged to supply 
him with military service during a given period of the year, to protect 
his family and person, and to aid him with their counsel. Various 
money payments were claimed in addition from the vassal under the 
heads of aidSy prifner seisin or first fruits, reliefs, and fines far dUena- 
tion. The wardship of minors and the right to dispose of them in 
marriage also belonged to the lord of the land ; and if the vassal 
died without heirs, or committed any crime, the land returned to the 
lord by escheat. 

The immediate tenants of the crown were termed tenants in 
eapiUf or in chief. These tenants-in-chief again assigned their lands 
to inferior tenants, on terms akin to those on which they held them. 
William the Conqueror greatly increased the regal power under the 
feudal system, by requiring the oath of fealty from these inferior 
tenants, as well as the tenants-in-chief. As a general role of 
feudalism, the vassal only took the oath to the lord from whom he 
held. 

Conjoined to the feudal system, and to some extent dependent on 
it, were the rigorous Forest Xaws of the Norman kings. The 
Saxons had protected their forests ; but now, to use Blackstone's 
words, ' the slaughter of a beast was made almost as penal as the 
death of a man.* Happily, at the present time only a trace of them 
aarriyes in the game laws. But under the monarch who ' loved the 
tall deer as if he were their fat^hec,* "vVioVft ^«\xvcXa "v^re depopn* 
Jsted and despoiled to make him parks ttnd. (^oaaea. 
To the Witanagemot of the Saxon -giuiv^A coTwav«^^^^ia' 
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measure, under the Normans, the Aula, or Ckurla Regis (King*s 
Court), by which the king was assisted in making laws. Like the 
Saxon great council, it met at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
and was composed chiefly of the clergy and the tenants-in-chief. 
It was not, like the Witanagemot, the supreme tribunal; but a 
conmiittee of it, presided over by an officer styled the Grand Jus- 
ticiary, and resembling our Lord Chief Justice, attended the king on 
all occasions to hear cases of appeal from the inferior courts. This 
committee gradually gave rise to our present courts of Exchequer, 
Common Pleas, Queen's Bench, and Chancery. Another alteration, 
conceded by the Conqueror to the Popish clergy, was the removal 
to a separate tribunal of spiritual cases, which in Anglo-Saxon times 
had been tried with the lay cases in the county courts. These last, 
with the hundred and manor courts, still continued to exist during 
the Norman Period. 

The Normans added another form of trial to those in use among 
the Saxons. This was the wager of battle. It resembled the duel 
of modem times, and the result was held to establish the guilt or 
innocence of the person accused. 

Tbe Bouse of Plaatafirenet.* — The power of the Pope in 
England had greatly increased during the Norman period, and by 
the commencement of the Plantagenet era the Church had usurped 
various important privileges. It claimed, in addition, the right of 
punishing the crimes of its members, but exercised it with so much 
indulgence that their lawlessness became notorious, and no less than 
100 murders were committed by the clergy alone in the first ten 
years of Henry IL's reign. 

Henry IL was the first king who opposed these ecclesiastical en- 
croachments, and his opposition was stimulated by the difficulties 
placed in his way by Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, he succeeded in passing 
the famous Constttntloiui of Clarendon (1164). Among other 
things, it was enacted by these, that clergy accused of any crime 
should be tried by civil judges ; that no chief tenant of the 
crown should be excommunicated, or his lands put under interdict ; 
that bishops should be regarded as barons, and be subjected to 
the burthens belonging to that rank ; that no persons of any rank 
(and clergymen especially) should leave the realm \<rlOi<y\t. l\s& 
Xo^ licence; that appeals from the Bpintaa\ ^\n\A ^<sviX\ \^^ 

P ill vftfc&fbeHoQMsot York anALaaoti^iCK •j»VT«aaasA^ 
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carried to the king, and not to tho Pope; and that the deigy 
should no longer pretend to the right of enforcing debts contracted 
by oaths or promise. To these Constitutions Beckel gave a leliic- 
tant assent; and, although they were not always carried out in 
succeeding reigns, they must, nevertheless, be regarded as the ^oA 
important measure of ecclesiastical reform. 

The next notable act of Henry was the division of the coontiy 
into six circuits, and the appointment of justices in eyre or in Umeref 
who travelled them for the purpose of trying cases (1176). This 
step was well timed. The before-mentioned committee of the Cnris 
Regis was difficult of access and unsatisfactory in operation; the 
county courts of the preceding periods were growing obsolete ; and 
Trial by Xnry, to which the system of visiting judges gave great 
facilities, was about to supersede the Norman custom of ordeal by 
battle. 

It will not be necessary to trace the origin of Trial by Jury in 
Anglo-Saxon times. The 'Assize of novel disseisin' in Henry's 
reign was the first real approach to the now existing form. By this 
a suitor in civil cases who was unwilling to risk the ordeal by battle 
might refer his case to the verdict of a jury, who based their ded* 
sion, not on the evidence of witnesses, but on their personal know- 
ledge of the facts. It was not until the reign of Edward III, that 
the witjiess and the juryman became distinct, and even long after 
this time the jurors were permitted to be individually acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case. 

We now come to the most important constitutional event of the 
Plantagenet era — the signing of Magrna Charta (1215), which 
was brought about, under Henry's second son, John, by the in* 
creasing rigour of the forest laws and feudal tenures, and by the ex- 
tortions and oppressions of John himself. The barons, under the 
generalship of Stephen Langton, the Primate, and William, Earl of 
Pembroke (names which should be memorable in English mouths), 
obliged John to sign a charter at Kunnymede, which is regarded as 
the bulwark of English liberties. By the chief provisions of this, 
(1) no scutage or aid could be imposed but by the common council 
of the kingdom ; (2) common pleas were not to follow the court, but 
to be held in some certain place ; (3) no freeman could be appre- 
hended, imprisoned, disseised of his freehold, outlawed,' exiled, or 
sentenced, except by the lawful judgment of his peers, or the law of 
the land ; (4) justice or right could Tiei\\.\i«t b^ &old^ delayed, not 
denied to any man ; (6) all freemen. m\^\i ^^\X. ^x T%^Mcti. \a ^<^ 
realm at pleaauie ; (6) no freeman cox)l'\ "bft ^x^^i^ «xr««kct<^1 \ %i5)^ 
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(7) no peasant or villein could be deprived of his implements of 
hnsbandrj. 

The first of these clauses established the principle that parlia* 
ment, and not the king alone, has the right to tax the people ; the 
second removed the inconveniences to which suitors were subjected 
from the migratory character of the chief court; and the others 
established the libortj of the subject and his right to his personal 
property. 

Mention has already been made of the severities of the Norman 
forest laws. By the Charter of the Forests, granted about the 
same time as the Great Charter, these were somewhat mitigated. 
Until then, although several charters appear to have been issued to 
modify them in previous reigns, nothing had ever been effectually 
done in this direction. 

King John did not intend to observe Magna Charta, in spite of 
his having signed it. The violations of its provisions by him, and 
his successor, Henry III., led to the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, 
and the consequent formation of the first House of Commoiui 
(1265). 

After the defeat of Henry III. at the battle of Lewes, De Montfort, 
to ingratiate himself with the people, summoned burgesses to sit in 
the great council of the nation. His writs ordered the sheriffs to 
send two knights from each shire, and ' two discreet, loyal, and 
honest men' to represent certain cities and boroughs. From this 
dates our present Lower House, and from this time the power of 
Parliament steadily rose to become virtually the greatest power 
in the realm. We find that on the occasion of a Conflrma- 
tion of the Charters (1297) by Edward I., the House of Com- 
mons, which had hitherto allowed the king's arbitrary levies, or 
tallages, to pass unquestioned, had grown so independent as to re- 
quire the addition to it of the clause ' De Tallagio non concedendo,' 
which gave security to private property, and ratified the principle 
that taxes cannot be levied by the king alone. At the end of the 
i«ign of Edward III. the House of Commons had established on 
a firm footing ' three essential principles of our government : the 
illegality of raising money without consent ; the necessity that the 
two houses should concur for any alterations in the law; and, lastly, 
the right of the Commons to enquire into public abuses, and to 
impeach public counsellors.' * 

The reign of Henij lU, witnessed the transionna\\OTiQ>i >0CkftT«3^^ 
of tbe old eommittee of the Curia Hegia into t\iQ OiUei^^xdA ^ib^ Ve^* 
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portant Privy CoiinoU. Its duties at tliis time were, in the main, 
confined to advising the king on subjects referred to him, advisiog 
persons who petitioned the king, and drawing up orders for the Com- 
mons in cases where an Act of Parliament was not required. 

It remains to notice a few of the more important statutes passed 
in the latter half of the Plantagenet era. Of those afifecting the 
clergy the chief were the Statute of Mortmain (1279), by which 
no land or tenement could be transferred to them without the king^s 
consent; and the 'Statutes of Provisom* (1353) and ProB- 
mmiire (1392), which prohibited presentations by the Pope to 
vacant benefices, and restricted the power of Papal process in Eng- 
land. The Statute of Treason (1352) made it High Treason to 
compass the death of the king, to make war against him, or to aid 
his enemies. Of the remainder, the Statute of Aoton BvnMl 
(1283) enabled traders to recover debts more readily; the Statute 
of mrales (1284) incorporated that country with England, although 
its complete subjection to English law did not take place till the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; the Statute de Bonis (1285) created estates tail; 
and the Statute 'Quia Emptores' (1290) removed restraints 
upon the sale of land by freemen. 

The constitution made little progress during the period which fol- 
lowed the death of Kichard II. *From this time to that of Heniy 
VII.,' says Blackstone, ' the civil wars and disputed titles to the 
crown gave no leisure for further juridical improvement — "nam 
silent leges inter armar ' * The Houses of York and Lancaster ■ 
may therefore be classed with the House of Plantagenet, to which, 
indeed, they of right belong, and we may at once pass to the Tudor 
period, and the reformation of religion. 

The Tudor Periods — Prom a constitutional point of view, the 
reign of the first of the Tudors is unproductive. The character of 
Henry VII. is impressed upon the statute book, which scarcely con- 
tains a law that did not serve to gratify his avarice. Usurping the 
parliamentary privilege of taxation, for this end he once more 
succeeded in exacting the forced loans, or Benevolences, which 
Edward IV. had made intolerable, and which Kichard III. had 
wisely abolished ; and he revived, with new powers of extortion, the 
half-forgotten Star Chamber of Edward III., which, before his 
accession, had happily fallen into disuse. Many circumstances 
secured bia actions from oppoeitioii. TVl^ Wars of the Boses had 
^gdiauBted the country and dedmBXAdi \)cl« xi.^'^\V.i^\o)^<s!!g^ 
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natnral connteipoise of royalty; the Commons were not as jet 
powerful enough to control the monarch ; and peace at any price 
was desired by the great body of the community. This state of 
aflkirs was favourable to the unexampled exercise of the royal 
prerogatiye which is characteristic of the Tudors, and which, pushed 
to the limits of the national endurance under the House of Stuart, 
terminated in the reyolution of 1688. 

In the hands of Henry*8 imperious son and successor the usurpa- 
tions of the crown gained wider ground. The system of illegal 
taxation by benerolences was continued; the protection against 
arbitrary imprisonment guaranteed to the subject by Magna Chaita 
was supremely disregarded ; and, in defiance of the legislative 
powers of parliament^ the royal proclamations assumed the pro- 
portions of laws. A subservient parliament readily lent its aid to 
the Idng^s inclinations, and many oppressive statutes were passed, 
a great part of which were, fortunately, speedily repealed under 
Edward VI. To the reign of Henry VIII., however, we owe the 
•tatote of "WniUi (1541), by which persons were enabled to devise 
their houses and lands as they pleased ; the Statute of ITeee 
(1637)> which made it illegal to leave land to chapels and churches 
for more than twenty years ; and the completed incorporation of 
Wales with England. 

But the conspicuous feature of Henry VIIL's reign is the rise and 
development of the English Eeformation. The abuses of the Papacy, 
and an extended knowledge of the Bible, had prepared the way for 
the introduction into this country of the great movement which was 
agitating Europe. England's separation from Rome was accomplished 
in 1534, when, upon the opposition of Pope Clement VII. to the 
divorce of Catherine of Arragon, Henry threw off the Papal yoke, 
and was constituted by parliament ' Supreme Head of the English 
Church.' It was made treasonable to deny his supremacy, and sta- 
tutes were passed prohibiting appeals to Rome, and abolishing the 
tribute of 'Peter's Pence' (1636-9). The dissolution of the reli- 
gions houses, long the asylums of indolence, ignorance, and immo- 
rality, followed closely after, and the country speedily swarmed with 
vagrant outcasts from the numerous monasteries, whose immense 
revenues were appropriated by the king, and squandered on the im- 
poverished nobility to secure their affection and adherence. As a 
eoneession to the popular discontent at this step, Henry passed the 
•Btatvte of Six ArtJoIes' (1539), which, iox «k xXm^, ^^b'a.^l x^- 
tarded the Beformera* cause. By it persona dew^m^ XXv^ ^oRjccvoa ^'t 
tmuabaUuitiAUoji'-^e distinctive tenet o£ R^mMuam— wsassKKtfSti. 
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in one kind, private masses, celibacy of the clergy, auricular eonfes- 
sion and vows of chastity, were burnt at the stake. 

Edward VI. repealed this sanguinary statute, and during his reign 
the Keformation may be said to have been completed. A new 
Prayer Sook and Communion Service were composed, a set of Homi- 
lies was prepared to be read from the pulpit, the marriage of priests 
was permitted, and all images were removed &om churches. 

For a brief period Popery prevailed under Mary. But upon the 
accession of her sister Elizabeth Protestantism was restored. An 
*Aot of Unifonnity ' (1559) made the use of Edward's liturgy 
compulsory; and an 'Act of Supremaoy* (1559) obliged aU 
clergymen holding livings, and all laymen holding offices under the 
Crown, to take an oath denying the authority of the Pope in England. 
The queen was, moreover, empowered to appoint commissioners to 
reform, repress, and correct all errors, heresies, and schisms. This 
gave rise to the afterwards notorious 'Hlffli Commiosioa.' A 
Poor iMw Act (1601) was framed, to meet the increased indigence 
resulting from the breaking up of the monasteries, and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of their alms. In every parish overseers were ap- 
pointed to raise sums for the maintenance of paupers who could not 
work, and to find employment for those who could. 

The blots upon this otherwise illustrious reign are the increased 
power of the already notorious Star Chamber, the establishment of 
the Court of High Cpmmission, and the abuse of tlie regal privilege 
of granting MonopolleSf or patents for the exclusive sale of yarious 
commodities. The royal prerogative also was still ' too large to be 
endured in a land of liberty ; * yet it must in justice be allowed that 
if Elizabeth inherited the arbitrary traditions of her family, she 
generally exercised her power with a feminine tact that divested it 
of half its oppressiveness. And all her tact was needed. Then 
were signs of a growing spirit of resistance in the Commons of her 
time which augured ill for her successors. 

Tho Stuart Period* — Without the power or popularity ol 
his predecessor, James I. at once pushed the exercise of the pre- 
rogative, and the assertion of 'the divine right of kings/ to a 
height which no English king had before attained. We may pass 
rapidly over his reign, occupied mainly by the record of his ill- 
. judged and undignified contentions with the rising disaffection of the 
parliament and the people, to trace t\ie xa.'^V^ ^coi^h and issue of 
the straggle in the reign of Charles 1. 
TbJa monarch continued the policy o£ \us i^i'Ociw, 'TJia Vr»sfl2«jjik 
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jurisdiction of the Star Chamber and the Conrt of High Commission 
soon rose to its zenith ; and three years after his accession his arbi- 
trary expedients to obtain the money for his wars which the Com- 
mons refused to grant him, resulted in the ' second Great Chaiter of 
English liberties/ the • Petition of Might > (1 628). He had already 
hastily assembled and as hastily dissolved two unmanageable parlia- 
ments. A third made the granting of subsidies conditional upon his 
signature of the above-mentioned petition. It required (1) that no 
loans, taxes, or other charges should be levied without consent of 
parliament ; (2) that no one should be imprisoned for refusing to 
pajr snch charges ; (8) that the billeting of soldiers upon citizens 
shotild be discontinued; and (4) that no commissions should be 
issued for the execution of martial law. 

The lesson of this petition was lost upon Charles. During the 
following year he dissolved parliament, and then reigned without 
one. In defiance of precedent, he seized the taxes of tonnage and 
poundage (levied on every tun of wine and pound of goods imported 
or exported) ; in defiance of the law, he continued to grant the mono- 
polies which James and Elizabeth had abolished ; he increased the 
popular irritation by extending the tax of SlUp-moneyf formerly 
levied in seaports alone, to inland towns ; and, finally, he created 
the body of opponents who first attacked his crown by the short- 
sighted attempt to force the English liturgy upon the Scotch, which 
pit)dQced the Cowenant. 

Twelve years elapsed without any parliament. After summoning 
and dissolving one in the commencement of 1640, Charles assembled 
another in the close of the same year — the famous Konr Parlia- 
meiit. One of the first acts of this was to ensure, by the 
Trienalal Aot (1641) that three years should not pass without 
the assembling of a parliament. It asserted the right of parlia- 
ment to have a voice in the taxing of the people, and prohibited the 
assessment of Ship-money ; it abolished the Star Chamber and High 
Commission ; it impeached the king's chief advisers, Strafford and the 
Primate Laud ; and drew up a Orand Aemonstranoe (1641), re- 
hearsing the offences of the king from the date of his accession. 

With a legislature of such a temper, a rupture became imminent. 
The arrest of the Five Members by Charles brought matters to a 
crisis, f nd a civil war commenced, the narrative of which does not 
belong tQ this place. 

Nothing constitutionally noteworthy occurred during the Com- 
monwealth, if we except the xrawicatioii A.Qft^^bV^^'eixtss!^^ ^ 
the eanjing trade of the Patch, by wbicYi no iQitft\^ Q«tcL\ass^^va^ 

o2 
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could be imported into this country except in English ships or the 
ships of the country whence they came. In the reign of Charles II. this 
was re-enacted, as the Acts of the Commonwealth had no legal foree. 

To the reign of Charles II. belongs a measure almost equal in 
importance to the three great Charters — the famous BabeM 
Corpus Act of 1679. By this the liberty of the subject was 
effectually protected against the frequent violations of those por- 
tions of Magna Charta and the Petition of Right which proTided 
against arbitrary imprisonments. It enacted that (1) prisonen 
should be produced on trial ; (2) that they should not, when once 
delivered, be recommitted for the same offence ; (3) that they shouhi 
be tried at latest the second term after commitment ; and (4) that 
they should not be imprisoned beyond seas. 

But the majority of the other statutes of this reign are directed 
against Roman Catholics and Nonconformists. The Aet of Val* 
fprmitj (1662), rather than comply with which some two thousand 
incumbents resigned their livings, obliged all clergymen to receiTe 
episcopal ordination ; to assent to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
take the oath of canonical obedience ; to renounce the Solemn League 
and Covenant ; and to renounce the taking up of arms against the 
king. The Conventicle Acts (1 664-70) prohibited the assembling 
of Nonconformists for religious purposes, and imposed penalties upon 
their preachers; and the Five Mile Act (1665) forbad Konoon- 
formist teachers to come within five miles of any corporate ^own, 
or any place where they had formerly preached, except when tniTel- 
ling. The Test Act (1673), levelled at the Papists, made the 
abjuration of transubstantiation, the oath of allegiance and supxe- 
macy, and the taking of the Sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England the conditions of holding office ; and the 
Papists Disabling Sill (1678) excluded Catholics from paxlisr 
ment. These, with the Corporation Act of 1661, which obliged 
all officers of corporate bodies to receive the £ucharist and take 
the oath of non-resistance to kingly authority, are the chief statutes 
of Charles II/s reign. 

During the short reign of James II. a Roman Catholic monaidi 

again governed the country. His Declaration of TmAvHtimaM 

(1687) benefited Dissenters as well as Catholics, by permittiiig 

them the exercise of their religion. But its object was the prome' 

tion of Roman Catholicism, which ivo king could now impose upoD 

England, An invitation to asaxmift On^ ciowi, ^-vx^i^Al m^th jjre 

cssntionary conditions, was Bent to'WiWiwxi oiOTWi^^^'^^aa^sRwJiA^ 

the throne by the Revolution oi 1^^%. 
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The conditions above referred to were afterwards embodied in the 
' third Ghreat Charter of English liberties/ the SiU of Slffbts ( 1 689). 
It declared that, without the consent of parliament, the suspending of 
or dispensing with laws, the levying of taxes, and the maintenance 
of a standing army in time of peace were illegal.* It insisted upon 
the right of subjects to petition the king, upon &ee elections of 
members of parliament) freedom of debate, and frequent sessions, 
aad upon the impartial impanelment and returning of jurors. Pa- 
pists were excluded from the succession, and, in the event of William 
and Mary leaving no issue, the crown was to descend to Mary's sister 
Anne. 

Before the close of William's reign it became necessary, by the 
death of Anne's only surviving child, the Duke of Gloucester, to 
make farther provision for the succession at her death. An Act 
•f Setttement (1701) was accordingly passed to exclude the 
Catholic Stuart line from the throne, settling the crown upon the 
Electress Sophia of Hanover, the Protestant granddaughter of 
James I. (through his daughter Elizabeth), who had married the 
Elector P^tine. Several important additions to the Bill of Rights 
were included in this Act. The commissions of judges, for example, 
were to run during good behaviour, but they might be removed upon 
an address of both Houses. 

The other statutes of the reign of William and Mary are the 
Totoratton Aot (1689), which relieved Dissenters who took the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and who made a declaration 
against transubstantiation, from all penal statutes affecting the 
exercise of their religion ; the acatlny Act (1689), which provided 
for the discipline, regulation, and payment of the army ;* and the 
THenalal Act (1694), afterwards superseded by the Septennial 
Act of* George L, which limited the duration of parliament to three 
years. 

Anne's reign is memorable for the Vkiloii of Borland with 
Seotland (1707), under the name of Great Britain. The succession 
was to remain vested in the House of Hanover ; there was to be one 
parliament, to which Scotland was to send sixteen peers and forty- 
five commoners ; both nations were to have equal freedom of trade ; 
and the Scotch were to retain their religion and civil laws. 

me House of Hanover. — ^After the Act of Settlement the hi&- 

•A ataadlng umj in time of peace being l\\fiBB.\, V2[i& ^lJLa\2a!C3 i)^^ ^ 
WaUam and Umtj ig ammalliy re-enacted to pioi\i3A tox ^^ laaimXesAsoc^ ^ 
ibtStgaJarFoivea, 
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tory of the English Constitution becomes less eventful. 'The hatde 
had been fought and gained,' says Hallam,* by this the 'last giwt 
statute which restrains the power of the crown, and manifests in any 
conspicuous degree a jealousy of parliament in behalf of its ownaind 
its subjects' privileges.' Brief paragraphs will therefore suffice*' to 
record the chief occurrences of the Hanoverian period. 

To the reign of G^oige I. we owe the Slot Act of 1715, and 
the Septennial iLct of the succeeding year. The former ins 
framed to prevent the recurrence of the disturbances to whidi1}i6 
height of party spirit frequently gave rise ; and the latter, iddeh 
enabled parliament to sit for seven years without dissolutioii, Iras 
passed by the Whig ministry in the fear that the Jacobites would 
come into power under the Triennial Act of William and Mazy. In 
this reign also Convocation was prorogued (1717). By this step 
the disadvantages to parliament arising &om the existence of a 
clerical assembly having the right of granting subsidies, enaotiiig 
ecclesiastical canons, and advising in clerical matters were filially 
removed and done away with. 

Under George U. an Act was passed to remedy the loose st^te of 
the law with regard to marriages. The grant of a licence or the 
publication of banns was made obligatoiy by the SKantago 
iiot (1753), and marriages solemnised without these preliminaiSes 
were null and void. 

Early in George III.'s reign an alteration was made in that pio- 
vision of the Act of Settlement which referred to the commission of 
judges. Instead of resigning their office at the death of the sote- 
reign, they were allowed to continue to hold it. The Stamp Act of 
1765, which brought about the American War of Independence, and 
the Royal Marrlagre Act of 1771, regulating the allianoes of 
the royal family, require no further mention here. Passing ofsr 
the statutes of 1778 for the benefit of Eoman Catholics, we Come 
to a great political event, the Vkilon of Bnyland wittt 
land (1801), which was chiefly brought about by the Irish 
boUion under Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The parliaments of the 
two countries were united, and it was arranged that there should 
be one hundred Irish members in the House of Commons, taid 
thirty-two (i.e., twenty-eight peers and four bishops) in (he 
House of Lords. The recognition and toleration of dissent by 
the law of this country, and the doctrine that in England slares 
are free, were also clearly laid down 8b\)o\>.\. \\A*& -^ecvyi by decisions 
of Lord Mansfield. Great advances 'weT©\\tekm^TnaAfc\u'^'b^issb' 

• Ctofwtautionol History, -voVSi^ 
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■nation of political opinion among the people by the publication of 
the parliamentaiy debates, and the discussion, by the press gene- 
rally, of contemporary politics. 

The year 1828 witnessed the repeal, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton's administration, of the obnoxious Corporation and Test Acts 
of Charles IL's reign. In the following year was carried Feel's 
<#atlioUo Bmanolpation Bill, by which, with one or two excep- 
tions, office generally was thrown open to Boman Catholics. 

By this time the long-essayed amendment of the representative 
system had become urgent, and the opposition even of such men as 
Peel and Wellington was ineffectual to prevent the Reform Sill 
of 1882, The total number of members in the House was not in- 
creased by this measure, but several insignificant boroughs were 
disfranchised, and the representatives returned reduced in others. 
The votes thus obtained were transferred to the more populous 
counties, and various new boroughs were created. The franchise 
was extended so as to take in the middle class generally. Votes 
were given to j610 honseholders in the towns, and in the counties to 
tenants of land paying a rental of £60 per annum. The progress of 
reform was further advanced in the present reign. In 1867 a second 
Befinrm Bill, on the basis of household and £10 sufi&age, was suc- 
cessfully carried. By this the franchise was considerably lowered. 

In 1833, thanks to the persistent humanity of Mr. Wilberforce. 
the Abolitioii of Blaverj- in our West Indian possessions was 
at last accomplished. It has since ceased to exist in the United 
States. 

The leading events of Victoria's reign remain to be enumerated. 
Bj the Itepeal of tbe Com &aws (1846), the restrictions placed 
upon the importation of foreign corn were finally removed. Th? 
heavy duties upon slave-grown sugars were also done away with 
(1846), and by the new WaviirAtion laws (1849) foreign vessels 
were admitted to all the privileges of British ships. The Eeform 
Bill of 1867 has already been referred to. The DiaeatabUalmieiit 
•f tlie ZrlSH Clmrcli (1869), the Irish XAndlord and Tenant 
Aet (1870), the Bdnoation Act (1870), and the BaUot Aot 
(1872), are the chief recent measures of importance. 

Vresont System of Oovenunent.— Great Britain is a limited 
hereditary monarchy — limited because the power of the sovereign is 
controlled by the subject, hereditary because \iitie cxci^rcL ^^<&r»q^% \f^ 
tbtf next heir. The sovereign is bound "by law V;o ^Toissa ^^ «e^»<- 
blUbed religion. The executive, or acting ipcyw«c, ^& Xkssoass^il 
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Tested in the crown ; the legislative power, or power of mating Uw% 
rests with the Three Estates — i.e. the Sovereign, the House of 
Lords, and the House of Commons. The two last constitute Par- 
liament, the highest court of law in the land, which is assembled, 
adjourned, and dissolved by the sovereign alone. 

The House of Lords, or Upper House, is composed of lords spin- 
taal and temporal, or bishops and peers. Of the former there are 
twenty-six — i.e. two archbishops and twenty-four bishops ; of the 
latter, 444 — i.e. 400 English, 16 Scotch, and 28 Lrish peers. 

The House of Commons, or Lower House, consists of 652 * repfe- 
sentatives, returned by the counties, cities, boroughs, and the eig^ 
universities of the three kingdoms. In 1870, the members retomtd 
were, — England and Wales, 489 ; Scotland, 60 ; and Lreland, 108. 

A new law is proposed, or submitted for the consideration of par- 
liament (subject to certain regulations termed standing orders), by 
means of a Bill in which its scheme is embodied. If the bill is read 
twice in the Lower House without opposition, it is referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration and criticism, after which it is read a third 
time. It then goes through similar stages in the Upper House ; and 
if it survives this ordeal it is submitted to the queen for her assent 
before it becomes law. Thus no law can pass in this country without 
the concurrence of the Sovereign, Lords, and Commons. 

In the executive, which, as was stated above, lies nominally in 
the hands of the crown, the sovereign is assisted by a body of »* 
sponsible advisers called the Cabinet, the members of whidi must 
belong to the Upper or Lower House, and are generally the holdeif 
of the great offices. It includes the Prime Minister or First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the 
Council, the principal Secretaries of State, and other officers. 

The judicial department of the government is carried on by the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, which was created by the YudleMnr* 
JLot of 1873, and consolidates into one Court, under the name of 
the 'Supreme Courts' the Court of Chancery, the Superior Courts of 
Common Law (i.e. Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, EzohegnerX ^ 
Court of Admiralty, and the Courts of Probate and Divorce. Tiie 
Supreme Court, however, as such, exercises no jurisdiction. It if 
divided into the High Court and the Court of AppeaL 

* Bednced from 658, in 1871, by the disfranchisement of BevedQf ($)» Bridge 
water (9), Cum (I), and SUgo CI)* 
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APPENDIX II. 



FSOK THE TREATY OF WALLlNGFOltD TO THB TBEATT OF 

WASHINGTON. 

STEPHEN. 

Treaty of \(ralUiiirfordf 1153. — ^Between Stephen, and Henry, 
son of the Empress Maud, afterwards Henry II. Its principal 
stipulation was that the former should retain the crown during the 
rest of his life, on condition that it should, at his death, pass 
to the latter. Stephen died in the following year, when Henry 
became king. 

EDWARD III. 

Treaty of Bretlffny, May 8, 1360. — Between England and 
France. King Edward resigned his claim to the crown of France, 
renounced his pretensions to his ancestral provinces of Normandy, 
Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, which had been taken by Philip II. 
in 1204, and received in exchange Calais, Ponthieu, Limousin, and 
other districts. King John of France, then a prisoner in this 
oountzy, was, besides, to pay a ransom of £1,500,000. The ransom, 
however, was not raised, and John died in England four years later. 

HENRY V. 

Treaty of Troyes, May 21, 1420. — ^Between England and 
France. The chief conditions were: (1) That Henry should many 
Catherine of Valois, daughter of Charles VI., the imbecile King of 
France ; (2) that he should succeed to the crown at that monarch's 
death, to the exclusion of the Dauphin ; and (3) be regent of the 
kingdom during the remainder of his lifetime. The Dauphin, 
nevertheless, seized the crown at his father's death. 

EDWARD IV. 

TMaty of Peoqnigny, 1475. — Between Frauae ^.wi Fs^s^^xA^ 
and uiamg £rom JSdward's invasion of Oie iotmet ^qmxiXx^. '^l ^^^^ 
tiwUj; Margaret of Anjou. was released iroTa w>TAx\ftTiiwi\.>^^^^Ks^^ 
»med bjr Louis XL of France, to whom Uex 1<w\>dl<wb,^&wB^^^^ 
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of Naples, surrendered his county of Anjou for the purpose. Louis 
engaged to pay Edward an annual pension to withdraw his army, 
and the Dauphin was to marry Edward's eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
of York. The French king, howeyer, violated this last provision by 
contracting the Dauphin to another princess, and Elizabeth after- 
wards became the wife of Henry VU. 

HENBY VU, 

Treaty of Estaples, November 3, 1492. — Terminated Henry's 
pretended invasion of France, after the annexation of Brittany to 
that kingdom by Charles VIII. The English forces were withdrawn 
upon payment by the French king of £149,000. 

CHARLES I. 

Treaty of ftlpon, 1640. — ^Between Charles I. and the Scotdi, 
after the hostilities arising from the attempted introduction of the 
English Liturgy into Scotland. A weekly sum of £5,000 was to be 
paid to the latter until differences were adjusted. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Treaty of ^HTestminster, April 5, 1654. — Concluded the 
first Dutch war. The Dutch agreed to acknowledge the flag of the 
Commonwealth, and to give no countenance to the Koyalists. 

CHARLES n. 

Treaty of Breda, July 10, 1667. — Terminated the second Dutch 
war. New York was ceded to this country by Holland in exchange 
for Surinam. England also acquired the British Virgin Isles, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Antigua, and Cape Coast Castle. 

The Triple Alliance, January 13, 1668. — Between Eng- 
land, Sweden, and Holland, to check the advances of Louis XIV. 
upon Flanders, in support of the pretensions made by him to the 
Spanish Netherlands in right of his wife, Maria Theresa of Spain. 
The Treaty of Alx-la-CbapeUe (1668) effected this oljeet 
Louis surrendered his claim, but obtained possession of Lillfl^ 
Toumay, and other places he had taken in his campaign. 

Secret Treaty of Hover, May 22, 1670. — Between Louis XIV. 

and Charles II. By this Louis agreed to give Charles a pension, and 

aesiet him with armed force in danger, upon the condition that 

Cbarlea would aid him a,gam8t 3paiu aiA "ELoMmA, v&ii ^^lidy 

profesB the iioman Catholic religvou at a. cou^emwoX. ^gensA. 

Vremty ot mr^stminsteri :Eebxuary ^, \^1^.— TcsssivaaJyA.^ 
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third Dutch war. The Dutch agreed to respect the English flag; to 
pay Charles II. £300,000 ; and all possessions obtained before the 
war were to be restored. 

WILLIAM IIL AND MABY. 

Peace of Ryswiok, September 20, 1697. — Suspended hostilities 
with France. Spain, Holland, and Germany were also parties to it. 
Louis XIV. agreed to acknowledge William III. ; neither monarch 
was to intrigue against the other, and free commerce was to be 
restored. 

Tint Partttton Treaty, October 1, 1698.~Charles 11., King 
of Spain, was supposed to be. at the point of death. As he had no 
heirs, and the question of the succession was likely to prove trouble- 
some, a treaty was entered into between William III. and Louis XIV. 
for dividing the Spanish dominions between the Dauphin of France, 
the Archduke Charles (afterwards Charles III. of Spain), and the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, who were all claimants of the Spanish 
throne. The last-named prince having died in 1699, a Second 
Partttton Treaty was entered into, March 14, 1700, to divide the 
territories between the remaining two. 

Tbe Grand Alltanoe, September 7, 1701. — ^After the Partition 
Treaties, the King of Spain left his entire dominions to Philip, Duke 
of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin, This brought Prance to the 
side of Spain, caused an alliance between England, Austria, Holland, 
Portugal, and Savoy, to support the claim of the Archduke Charles 
of Austria to the Spanish throne, and was followed by the War of 
the Spanish Succession. 

ANNE. 

Treaty of irtreclit, April 11, 1713.— Concluded the War of the 
Spanish Saccession. Prance acknowledged the Protestant succession 
of the House of Hanover ; Spain was to be held by Louis' grandson 
(Philip v.), but France and Spain were never to be united under one 
sovereign. Minorca and Gibraltar were ceded to this ooontij by 
Spain ; Hudson's Bay Territory, St Christopher, Nova Sootia, and 
Newfoundland by France. The fortifications of Dunkirk were to be 
demolished, and England was to have the contract for etipplying 
Spanish America with negro slaves. 

GEORGE L 

Thib Triple or Mugn» AUtanoe* San'oarf ^^ VlVl.-*^%iR^^»s^ 
England, France, and Holland, to pievent. \3ql« fs\]k]^«BieASsii c&1S^k^$^ 
K to the aown of France in yiolation oi tkb Tteabtj oi^S^sK«^Q^ 
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Tbe Quadruple Alliaaoey August 2, 1718. — ^Between Great 
Britain, France, Austria, and Holland, to preserve the peace of 
Europe and uphold the Treaty of Utrecht. 

Treaty of Banoverf September 3, 1725. — ^Between England, 
France, Prussia, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, to counteract the 
effect of a treaty entered into at Vienna between Austria and Spain, 
inyolTing the restitution of Gibraltar. 

GEORGE n. 

Treaty of Seville, November 9, 1729. — ^Between England, 
France, and Spain. The Assiento trade was confirmed to the South 
Sea C!ompany, and the succession of the Infant Don Carlos to Panna 
and Tuscany agreed to by Great Britain. 

Treaty of Vienna, March 16, 1731. — ^Between England, Hol- 
land, and Austria. By this England agreed to support the Prag- 
matic Sanction of 1713, by which Charles VI. of Austria had secured 
the succession of his hereditary dominions to his daughter, Maria 
Theresa. 

Treaty of Alx-la-Cbapelle, October 7, 1748. — Between Eng- 
land, Holland and Austria, and France and Spain. Terminated the 
War of the Austrian Succession, in which, in pursuance of the Treaty 
of Vienna, England had espoused the cause of Maria Theresa against 
the Elector of Bavaria and Frederick of Prussia. Its chief features 
were the mutual restoration of conquests ; the fortifications of Don- 
kirk were to be demolished ; the King of Prussia was to retain 
Silesia ; and the Pragmatic Sanction was to be observed. 

Tbe Kloster Seven Convention, September 8, 17d7.^By 
this Hanover was surrendered to the French, in consequence of the 
defeat of the Duke of Cumberland by the Due de Bichelieu at 
Hastenburg. 

GEORGE IlL 

Vremty of Parle or l*ontalnebleaa, February 10, 1763. 

—Between England, France, and Spain. Terminated the Seven 

Years' War. By it England acquired Canada, Nova Scotia, New 

Brunswick, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and 

Senegal. France was, however, to have the right of fishery on 

the Newfoundland banks, and to hold the islands of Miquelon and 

St. Pierre as fishing stations. Belle Isle, which had been taken £ram 

tbe French in 1761, was given in exc\ian%'& ioie 'SfiinQxciB.^ which they 

Iisd taken from us in 1756 ; and'FVoiida NT«iia Q^^V3%<^^Vst^ 

Savaimalu 
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Treaties of Versailles, September 3, 1783. — Between Englandi 
the United States, France, Spain, and Holland. Terminated the 
War of American Independence. England recognised the United 
States of America. France received St. Lucia, Tobago, Goree, Chan- 
demagore, and Pondicherry, in exchange for Dominica, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, and other West India islands. The dismantling of the 
Dunkirk fortifications was given up. Spain received the Floridas 
and Minorca, and Holland all her possessions except Kegapatam. 
This treaty was highly unpopular, chiefly on account of the cession 
of Chandemagore and Pondicherry. 

Treaty of Amiens, March 25, 1802. — Between England, 
France, Spain, and Holland. Terminated the First War of the 
French Bevolution. England restored all her colonial conquests to 
France, Spain, and Holland, retaining only Ceylon and Trinidad. 
Malta was to be restored to the Knights of St. John, and Egypt to 
the Porte. 

Seeret Treaty of Tilsit, July 7* 1807. — ^By this treaty, Bussia, 
France, and Prussia agreed to close their ports against England. To 
prevent the Danish fleet falling into the hands of the French, an 
English armament was sent to take charge of it. The refusal of 
the Danes to this arrangement led to the bombardment of Copenhagen. 

Treaty of Paris, May 30, 1814. — Between France and England, 
Austria, Kussia, and Prussia. Terminated the Second War of the 
French Bevolution. France was reduced to the boundaries of 1792. 
The Bourbons were restored, and Napoleon, retaining his title of 
emperor, retired to the island of Elba. England acquired British 
Guiana, Cape Colony, the Mauritius, the Seychelles, Bodriguez, 
Heligoland, Tobago, Malta, and St. Lucia. 

Treaty of Olient, December 24, 1814. — Effected a peace be- 
tween England and the United States. The suppression of the slave 
trade was to be effected, if possible. 

Treaty of Paris, November 20, 1815. — France was to be reduced 
to the limits of 1790; she was to pay the allies the expenses of 
the war, and compensate the different powers for their respective 
losses. England acquired the Ionian Islands. 

WILLIAM IV. 

Treaty of Kondon, November 15, 1831. — Between Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia and B.u'am, mA "S>^^!^5«£v» ■^^^- 
lowed the separation of Belgium from tYift "^eWetVK^A'^. '^■^'^'^^ 
ertent of the Belgian territory was de^neA- 1\v^ toa^fcc^ ^^"^ ^'^ 
Isred to be an independent and pexpetuaW^ TiW3L\x\i)L ^XswX.^^^^^'^^^'^ 
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obseire such neutrality towards all other states ; and the execution 
of the various articles of the treaty was guaranteed by the five first- 
mentioned powers. 

Tbe Qiuadnkple AlHanee, April 27. 1834. — ^Between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to secure the crowns of Spain and Por- 
tugal to Isabella II. and Maria, against Don Carlos and Miguel, who 
respectively laid daim to them. 

VICTOELL 

Treaties of Aondoiif April 19, 1839. — Between Great Britain, 
Austria, France, Prussia and Kussia, and Belgium and the Nether- 
lands respectively. By these the Treaty of 1831 was maintained, 
and the neutrality of Belgium re-asserted. 

Treaty of Constantinople, July 15, 1840. — ^Between England, 
Austria, Prussia, and Eussia, to protect the Sultan, against whom 
the Viceroy of Ilgypt had revolted. 

Treaty of Vankin, August 29, 1842. — ^Terminated the war with 
China. England was to have Hong Kong ; Canton, Amoy, Foochoo- 
foo, Shanghai, and Ningpo were to be opened to British trade ; and 
the Chinese were to pay the expenses of the war. 

Treaty of Paris, March 30, 1856. — Terminated the war in the 
Crimea. The fortifications of Sebastopol were to be dismantled; 
the Danubian Principalities (Moldavia and Wallachia) ceased to be 
under the power of Eussia, and only a few ships of war were to be 
kept in the Black Sea.^ 

Treaty of Tien-sin, June 26, 1858.— Terminated a second 
war with China. Other ports were opened, Christianity was to be 
tolerated, and the Chinese were to pay the expenses of the war. 

Treaty of Pekin, October 24, I860.— The Chinese violated the 
foregoing treaty, and war broke out again. By the Treaty of Pekin, 
England received Kow-loon, and farther payments were to be made 
by the Chinese. 

Tbe Supplemental Treaties, August 1870. — ^Between Great 
Britain, and France, and Prussia respectively. Intended to secure 
the neutrality of Belgium during the Franco-Prussian War. 

Treaty of IVasliington, 1871. Between Great Britain and 
the United States. Provided for the settlement of the ' Alabama * 
claims (see p, 71 » 8. 357), and regulated the North American sea 
Aahery, &c, 

• Rua^a, announced (November 1870) that feVie i» \oT««t\«aa.\w«iSft.\»waA 
Ar the BtipnlationB ot this treaty with teepect to tkftTi>xsxi\«t ot^»!t ^i^^^-wt 
/o tbe Black Beak, 
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AiwasTBix in. 

BSITI8B POBBBSBZOVB (A). 

A IJ8T OT THB PBE8ENT POSSBfiSIOKS (1877) OF OBBIT BBITAIK IK 
EUBOFE, ASIA, IPBICA, AMSBICA, AKD OCEANIA, "WITH THB DATES 
OF THEIB AOQUIBEBfBNT. 

POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE. 

ZUe of Man. — ^An island in the Irish Sea. After passing 
through yariotis hands, it fell to the Duke of Athol in 1 735. The 
■orereigntj was purchased from him in 1765 by the British Govern- 
ment, and the remaining privileges in 1826. 

StfUffoUuBd. — ^A small island situate off the mouths of the Elbe 
and Weser rivers; taken from the Danes in 1807, during the second 
f^ranch Eevolutionary war. It was confirmed to England by the 
trcatj of Paris, in 1814. 

Cbannol islands. — ^A group off the north-west coast of 
The chief islands are Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark. 
Tho Channel Isles have been held by England since 1066. They 
fimned part of the dukedom of Normandy, ceded by Charles the 
Simple to Bollo the first Duke, and inherited by William the Con- 
qoerar from his father, Bobert the DeviL 

CMIiraltar. — A fortress at the southern extremity of Spain. 
Taken by Admiral Sir G. Eooke in 1704, during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and ceded to England in 1713, at the Peace of 
TTtzeeht. 

Malta ■ — The largest of a group of three islands (the others 
Veing Gozo and Comino) situated in the Mediterranean, 58m. south 
of Sidly. Malta was taken by the French in 1798 from the 
l^^nightg of St. John of Jerusalem, to whom it had been granted by 
the Emperor Charles V. early in the sixteenth century. The French, 
in their turn, surrendered it to Great Britain in 1800. At the P<i,«A.^ 
f)f AmiAna (1802) it was to havB been xestoxed to \)tvft Oic^ct <:Jl "^X- 
John/ but bjr the Treaty of Paris (1814) it. -w^a T^\abxifc^\il ^^c^ 
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POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 

BritUb Zndla. — Is divided into the three Fresidendes of Ben- 
gal, Madras, and Bombay. Beside these, there are a number of 
dependent or protected states. The seat MT goremment is at Cal- 
cutta, in the Bengal Presidency. Up 1S»th»]»mu Mutiny of 1867-8 
the government of India \ras in the iMUndi if the £a8t India Com- 
pany, which had been established in 1600 ; but After the supprearion 
of that outbreak it passed to the Grown. ThA chief territories in 
the three Presidencies were acquired as follows : — 

Bengal Pbesidbnct. — Calcutta, in 1698; Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, in 1765; Assam, in 1826, after the Burmese war; the Fan- 
jaub, in 1849, after the second Sikh war; Nagpore, in 1853, at the 
death of the Kajah; Oude, in 1856. 

Madbas Pbesidenct. — Circars, in 1766-78; Malabar, in 1792; 
Coimbatore and Canara, in 1799 ; Carnatic, in 1802. 

BoiiBAT Pbesidenct. — Island of Bombay, given by Spain to 
Charles II. in 1662 as the marriage portion of Catherine of Braganxa, 
and granted by him to the East India Company in 1668 ; island of 
Salsette, added to it in 1776; Khandeish, in 1818; Concan, in 
1818-20 ; Scinde, in 1843, after the war with the Ameers. 

To these must be added, in Further India, or Indo-China:— The 
Straits BettlementSf i.e. Penang, acquired in 1785 from the 
Bajah of Kedah; Wellesley Province, added to Penang in 1800; 
Singapore, taken possession of by Sir Stamford Baffles in 1819; 
Malacca, finally ceded by the Dutch in 1824 ; Aracan, Martabas, 
and Tenasserim, in 1826, after the first war with Burmah ; Bangoon 
and Pegu, in 1852-3, during the second war with Bnzmah. 

Ceylon. — A laige island to the south of Hindostan. It wis 
taken from the Dutch in 1795-6, during the first French BeTolo- 
tionary war, and confirmed to Great Britain by the Treaty of AmieoSi 
in 1802. Ceylon was made a colony in 1801, but the whole island 
did not come under British rule until 1815. 

Xtoobar Xsles. — A group in the Bay of Bengal, ceded by Den* 
mark, and occupied by Great Britain in 1869. 

Aden^ — ^A coal dep6t in the south-west extremity of Arabia, takfli 
from the Arabs in 1839, in consequence of an outrage committed by 
them upon an English ship which was wrecked there. 

Jfoog* Xonir* — An island in the Gulf of Canton. It was taken 
hy the British in 1841, during \iift ftra\. Ci\vYafe^?k^w^T,^\id ceded t9 
England ia perpetuity by the TreaX^ oi 'SanisMk, \%\^ 
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POSSESSIONS IN AFBiCJL 

Oape Colony. — ^An eztensiTe territory in South Africa, lying 
between the South Atlantic Ocean, the Orange Eiver, and Ca&aria 
Proper. It was visited by the English as early as 1620, but was 
eolonised by the Dutch in 1652, from whom it was taken in 1795, 
during the firsC Enoeh Sfrolmtionary war. By the Treaty of 
Amiens it was zestomd to Ae Butch ; but it was retaken in 1806, 
during the second Freodi tnir, find finally became a British posses- 
sion in 1815, at the Peace of Paris. 

Ctalqualand ^HTest.^ — ^A territory lying N. of the Orange River, 
and called W. Griqualand to distinguish it from that portion of 
Griqualand forming part of the Orange Free State. It was annexed 
to the British Empire by proclamation on October 27, 1871. 

TranSTlwl. — Formerly an independent Dutch district, otherwise 
known as the South African Republic. On the 12th of April, 1877, 
it was annexed to the British Dominions. It lies to the N.E. of 
the Orange River. 

Vatal. — A district to the eastward of the Cape, and separated 
from it by Cafifraria Proper. It was settled in by Dutch Boers from 
the Cape in 1837, taken from them in 1840, proclaimed a British 
colony in 1843, annexed to the Cape in 1845, and made a separate 
colony in 1856. 

mrost Aflrioa Bottlements. — These consist of the districts of 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia, whidi were erected into one govern- 
ment by charter of December 17, 1874. Sierra Leone was first 
ceded to Britain in 1787 by the native chiefs; the Gambia was 
acquired by settlement in 1681. 

<k»ld Coast Colony. — Comprises the British Settlements on the 
Gold Coast and at Lagos, and was constituted a colony by charter of 
July 24, 1874, at the dose of the Ashanti War. Lagos was ceded to 
Britain by the natives in 1861. 

Periflou — An island at the entrance of the Red Sea. It was 
occupied by the English in 1857 for the accommodation of the Red 
Sea steamers. 

Mavrittua, or zaio of Vranoo. — An island to the east of 
Madagascar. Occupied by the Dutch in 1598, and afterwards by 
the French in 1715. In the revolution of 1789 the island adopted 
revolutionary opinions, and it became a nest of pirates, who did 
great damage to our Indian trade. In 1810, during the (ocoud 
French Revolutionaij war, it was taken by an ex^e»^\\AOT3L ^^«^"ft.\.Q^£\^ 
ag^nst it, and made a British possesaioTi "b^ Oi^ Tx^^V^ ^'l ■>^\>xv^ 
ia 1814. 
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Tbe Seyolielles islands. — lAe to the noiih-east of Mada- 
gascar. They are dependencies of the MauritiuSi and were acquired 
lyith it under the Treaty of Paris in 1814. ^ 

Rodrlgruez. — An island to the efust of the Mauritius, of which i^ 
forms a dependency. It was acquired under the Treaty of Paris in 1 814. 

Tbe Cbaffoa jAxoliipelaflro. — A group of islands in the Indian 
Ocean to the south of the Maldives. They form a dependency of 
the Mauritius. 

St. Helena. — An island in the South Atlantic Ocean, held by 
the English and Dutch alternately until 1673, when the English 
took it. Charles II. gave the East Inc&a Company a charter for 
its possession. From 1815 to 1821 it was occupied by Napoleon. 
It is now a Crown colony, haying been ceded to the British GoTem- 
ment by the East India Company in 1833. 

.ascension. — ^An island in the South Atlantic Ocean, to the 
north-west of St. Helena, taken possession of by the English in 1815, 
and used chiefly as a naval station. 

POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 

Canada. — Canada was formerly composed of Upper and Lower 
Canada, which were united into one colony after the Canadian 
Rebellion of 1837. By the 'British North America Act, 1867,' 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were added to this, and the whole 
received the name of the Dominion of Canada. 

The territory of Canada Proper (i.e.. Upper and Lower) was first 
taken possession of by the French, who founded the settlement of 
Quebec in 1608. Quebec was captured by General Wolfe in 1759, 
during the Seven Years' War, and the whole territory passed to 
Great Brifciin at the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

Nova Scotia was held by French and English settlers alternately 
up to the Treaty of Breda (1667), when, being in the possession of 
the latter, it was ceded to the former. At the Peace of Utrecht 
(1713) it was ceded by France to England. It was again ceded. by 
France to England, in 1763, at the close of the Seven Years* War. 
Cape Breton Island, also ceded to England in 1763, is included in 
Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick was also ceded by France to England in 1763. 
Up to the year 1 785 it formed part of Nova Scotia. 

During the last five years further additions have been made to 

the Dominion of Canada. Under the name of Manitoba a large 

j)ortion of the Hudson's Bay Territory, or Eupert's Xiand, was 

annexed to it in 1870; and in the foUowiug year, British Colmnbifk 
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(including Vancoaver and Queen Charlotte Islands) wns incorporated. 
In 1873 Prince Edward Island followed; and last, in 1876, the 
territories formerly known as Rupert's Land and the North- Western 
Territory (with the exception of the portion forming the Province 
of Manitoba) were formed iuto a Govemment under the name of 
the North-West Territories. Thus the Bomlnlon of Canada at 
present includes (1) Oanftda Proper, or Old Canada (Ontario and 
Quebec), (2) Nova Scotia, (3) New Brunswick, (4) Manitoba, 
(5) British Columbia, (6)' Prince Edward Island, and (7) the 
North-West Territories. 

Manitoba was formerly known as the Eed Kivor Settlement of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, to which a charter was granted in 1670 
by Charles II., and which was established for the purpose of pro- 
curing furs in the vast district lying to the north of the United 
States of America. In 1821 the Hudson's Bay Company was amalga- 
mated with a rival association, styled the * North-West Company,' 
and established by the Canadians. Its licence was revoked in 1859. 

Brltisli Columbia is a district to the west of the Hudson's Bay 
Territory. Up to 1868 it formed part of that territory ; but after 
the discovery of gold in its rivers it was made a separate Colony. 
Vancouver Island lies to the south-west of British Columbia, and 
was ceded to Great Britain by the United States under tlie Oregon 
Treaty of 1846. In 1849 it was granted to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, but in 1859 it was made into a separate Colony, and in 1866 
united to British Columbia. The Queen Charlotte Islands, which 
form part of British Columbia, lie to the north of Vancouver Island. 

Prince Bdward Zslandi formerly Stt Jobn, is an island to the 
north of Nova Scotia. It was taken from the French in the Seven 
Years' War (1758), and ceded to this country at the Peace of Paris 
in 1763. It was then incorporated with Nova Scotia, but was after- 
wards made a separate Colony. 

Vortb-'West Territories. — These consist of the territories 
formerly known as 'Rupert's Land' and the North- West cm Terri- 
tory (with the exception of such portion thereof as forms the 
province of Manitoba). They were formed into a government 
separate and distinct from Manitoba under a Canadian Act of 1875. 

Kabrador.^ — ^A district to the east of Hudson's Bay. It is a 
Moravian missionary station, and extensive fisheries are carried on 
along its coasts by the Americans and Canadians. 

Vewfoondland. — ^A large island in the Atlantic Ocean to the 
south-east of Labrador, famous for its fisheries. Previous to 1713 
the right to these had been contested by English and Frencli fishQTnxieu.x 

b2 
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who were continually involved in disputes. At the Treaty of Utrechty 
however, the French resigned all claim to the island, receiving only 
the little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon to diy and cure their fish 
upon. The cession was ratified by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

Anttoosti. — ^A long island at the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence. It is included in the colony of Newfoundland. 

BermadaSf or Somers' ZftUuids.^ — ^A group in the Atlantie 
Ocean, to the east of the United States. It was colonised by Sir 
George Somers in 1609, and subsequently chartered by King James I, 
first to the Virginia Company in 1612, and then to the Bermuda 
Company in 1 6 1 6. This latter charter was revoked in 1 684-5, when 
the island became a Crown colony. 

Tbe ^BITest Indies. — ^This name is given to a number of islands 
lying between the Atlantic Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, and the Gnlf 
of Mexico. During the successive wars of this country with France, 
Spain, Holland, and the United States of America, those of them 
which now belong to Britain often changed hands, and reference to 
them will be found in most of our treaties with the above-named 
countries as far back as the Treaty of Breda. Jamaica, the largest, 
was taken by Penn and Venables in the Spanish war of 1655, and 
has belonged to Britain ever since. Barbadoes was colonised in 
1627, and became a Crown colony at the Bestoration. Antigua 
and the British Virgin Islands — i.e., Tortola, Anegada, and Viigin 
Gorda — were finally acquired by this country under the Treaty of 
Breda in 1667 ; the Bahamas, Grenada, St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserraf, 
St. Vincent, and Dominica, under the Treaty of Versailles in 1783; 
Trinidad under the Treaty of Amiens in 1802; and St. Lucia and 
Tobago under the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

Brittsli Bonduras, or Bellxe. — ^A district in Central America, 
subordinate to Jamaica. It was early settled in by English from 
Jamaica and elsewhere, but they were frequently disturbed by the 
Spaniards until 1783, when, by the Treaty of Versailles, the right of 
the English to cut the logwood, with which it abounds, was guaranteed 
by Charles III. of Spain. 

BritUli Oulana. — ^A district in the north-east of South America, 
composed of the three provinces of Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice. After being held at different times by the French, English, 
and Dutch, it was surrendered to Great Britain in 1803, and was 
confirmed to it in 1814 by the Treaty of Paris. 

JPalfcland Islands. — ^A group iu the South Atlantic Held by 
France and Spain successively. Spam ceflift^ \i\i«tCL\ft^\& ^ixo&rj vbl 
IT/1, but thev were not tl^en coVopiB^* lal^^^Ni^v&'^Ti^K^QL^^v 
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ment took possession of them for the protection of the "whale fishery, 
and they now form a British colony. 

POSSESSIONS IN OCEANIA. 

AostralUu — ^The largest island in the world. It was known to 
the Dntch and Portngaese as early as 1606. Dampier explored the 
coasts in 1684-90, and Cook visited it in 1770. The first English 
settlement was made by Captain Arthur Phillip, who founded the 
colony of New South Wales, in 1788. It now comprises the colonies 
or prorinces of— 1. New South Wales; 2. Western Australia; 3. 
South Australia; 4. Victoria; and 5. Queensland. Western Aus- 
tralia became a separate colony in 1829, South Australia in 1886, 
Victoria in 1851, and Queensland in 1859. The last-named, under 
the titles of Port Phillip district and Moreton Bay district, at first 
fanned part of New South Wales. 

Tasmania. — An island at the south-east extremity of Australia, 
formerly known as Van Diemen's Land, and discoTered by Tasman in 

1642. It was first colonised in 1803 as a penal settlement, and was 
made a dependency of New South Wales. In 1841, when transporta- 
tion to New South Wales ceased, Tasmania became the only colony 
to which criminals were sent; but this was abolished in 1853. 

Vew Zealand consists of three islands: — 1. North Island; 
2. South Island; and 3. Stewart Island, not yet inhabited. To 
these are annexed all islands lying between 162° E. long, and 173^ 
W. long., and between the 33° and 35° of S. lat. New Zeahuid 
iras partly explored by Tasman in 1642, and visited by Cook in 
1769. It was first settied in 1814, and became a Grown colony in 
1840. 

V«rfolk ZUand lies in the Pacific Ocean, 900 miles to the east 
of Tasmania. It was colonised in 1788, and used as a penal settle- 
ment. It is DOW the residence of the descendants of the * Bounty' 
mntineersy who remored to it from Pitcaim's Island ; and is under 
the superintendence of the Governor of New South Wales. 

&alraan« — ^An island on the north-west coast of Borneo. Ceded 
to Great Britain in 1846 by the Sultan of Brunei (Borneo Proper, or 
H.W. Borneo). A colonial government was established there in 1848. 

VtJi Silands. — A group of some 225 islands in the Pacific, to 
the east of the New Hebrides. They were discovered by Tasman in 

1643. Only 80 of them are inhabited, the largest and most ^^^aJi&^fi^ 
being Viti Lew and Fanna Levu. In October, \^1 ^, >iJci«^ >R«t^ ^»^r^ 
to Gnat Britain hy the native chiefs ; «ad wabBft^eii'OL'^ ct^R^^Vj 

Jfq^ CbaHerinto a separate colony. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

8SZTZ8B POBSBSSZOVB (B). 

A TABLE OF THE PBINCIFAL GAINS AND LOSSES OF OREAT BRITAIlf 
FBOM -WILLIAM THE CONQTJEBOJEt TO TICTOBIA. THB LOSSES ABB 
PBIKTED IN ITALICS. 



Possession 


When 
gained 
or lost 


How gained or lost 


NOBMANDY AND THB CHAN- 
NEL Isles 

Maine • • • . 

Anjox; and Touratnb 

GUIENNB, POITOU, SaIN- 

toxgb, AutebgnEi Pkri- 

GORD, AnGOTJMOIS, AND 

Limousin 
Nantes (County of) 

Brittany • . . 

Ibsland • • '• 
Eoxbxtbgh and Bebwick 

Boxhurgh and Berwick 

Normandjff AnJoUf Maine, 
and Touraine . 


1066 

1069 
1151 

1154 

1158 
1171 

1171 
1175 

1189 
1204 
1283 


Inherited by William the 
Conqueror from his &ther, 
Robert the Devil. 

Seized by William the Con- 
queror. 

Inherited by Henry II. from 
his father, GeoflBrey, Count 
of Anjou. 

Acquired by Henry II., with 
his -wife, Eleanor of Gui- 
enne. 

Acquired by Henry II. at the 
death of his brother, Geof- 
frey. 

Acquired by Henry II., at 
the death of Conan IV., 
Duke of Brittany, whose 
daughter, Constance, had 
married Henry's third son, 
GeoflBrey. 

Acquired by conquest. {See 
p. 17, s. 45.) 

Ceded by William the Lion, 
King of Scotland. {See p. 
18, s. 47.) 

Sold to Scotland by Bichard 
L {See p. 18, s. 47.) 

Taken by Philip IL of France, 

Conquered by Edward X. 
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When 


■ 


FoflsesBlon 


gained 
or lost 


How gained or lost 


Calais • • . . 


1347 


Taken by Edward III. (See 
p. 24, 8. 84.) 


PoiTou, Saintonob, L'Aqb- 


1360 


Sovereignty retained by Ed- 


NOIS, FeBIOOBD, IdMOU- 




ward III., under the Treaty 


SIN, QXTERCT, BOXTEBOUB 




of Bretigny. (See p. 24, 


L'Angoumois, Guisnes, 




8. 88.) 


Calais (see ante), Mon- 




f 


TBBUIL, PoNTHISUi BTO. 






Erancb .... 


1420 


Acquired by Henry V. under 
the Treaty of Troyes. (See 
p. 29, 8. 102.) 


France (Calais excepted) . 


1451 


By this date the whole of 
France had been regained 
by the successes of Charles 










P"!!. of France^ and Joan of 






Arc. (See p. 30, s. 105.) 


Caiaii • • • . 


1558 


Taken by the Duke of Guise, 
(See p.* 40, 8. 151.) 


Scotland • • 


1603 


Acquired at the accession of 
James I. of England, and 
VI. of Scotland. 


VlBGINIA* • • 


1607 


Colonised by charter from 
James I. 


Bermudas 


1609 


Colonised by Sir Geo. Somers. 


Massacuvsbtts . 


1620 


Settled in by the Plymouth 
Company. 


New Kavfshire • 


1623 


Ditto. 


Barbadoes 


1627 


Colonised by charter of 
Charles I. 


G-AMBIA .... 


1631 


Acquired by Settlement. 


Maryland • 


1633 


Colonised by charter of 
Charles I. 


CONiniCTICUT • • 


1635-8 


Settled in from Massachusetts 
and England. 


Jaicaica . • • . 


1655 


Taken from the Dutch during 
the Commonwealth. (See p. 
49, 8. 195.) 


Rhode Island . • 


1636-8 


Settled from Massachusetts. 


BUNXIRIC .... 


1658 


Taken by Cromwell. (<S5w p. 
49, s. 195.) 


BOUBAT AND TANGIER 


1662 


Acquired by Charles II. as 
the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza. 



* This title was giyen by Raldgb, in honour of Elizabeth, to the wholo of 
tht-ooimtcy afterwards divided into the thirteen colQtdfii& -^\\k3^ ^«?kS£R^*Q^^3. 
independence In 177tf. That portion ol it hot? YnwrcLYq "Ct&A 'assoa'^^s^'MJi 
coloaiadi mMl ttud snoceeding reign. 
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FoflMBsIon 



L 



Dunkirk • • . . 

Bbitish Viboin IfiLES (Tor- 
Touk, Anboada, and Vir- 
gin €k>KDiA), Nsw York, 
New JjotSBT, Bblaware, 
Antigua, amd Oafb Coast 
Castlb 

Carolina . • . . 

Hudson's Bat Terrttort 
((NCLUDiNO British Co- 
lumbia) 

St. Helena • • • 



Pennstltania • • • 
Tangier . • • • 
Calcutta . • • • 

Gibraltar and Minorca . 

Hanoyer (E^lectoratb of) 

Georgia • • • . 

Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton 
Island, Newfoundland, 
Prince £dward Island, 
AND Senegal 
Falkland Isles • 
The Isle of Han • 

Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 

Tlie American Colonies^ 

Florida^ Goree, Minorca, 

Chandemoffore, and Pon- 

dicherry .... 

Bahamas: Grenada, Neyis, 

St. Kitt*s, Montsbrrat, 

St. Vincent, Dominica, 

A2fD jETondubas (right to 

cut wood in) 



When 
gained 
or lost 



1664 
1667 



ri663 

\1670 

1670 



1673 

1682 
1683 
1698 

1713 

17U 

1732 

1763 



1771 
1764 

1765 

1783 

1783 



\ 



How griied oir lost 



Sold to France by Charles 11. 

Acquired under the Treaty of 

Breda. {See p. 61, s. 202.) 



Colonised by charters of 

Charles IL 
Colonised bycharter of Charles 

II. to the Hudson's Bay 

Company. 
Acquired by the East India 

Company under charter of 

Charles II. 
Settled in by Penn. 
Abandoned by the Fkiglieh, 
Purchased by the East India 

Company. 
Acquired under the Treaty of 

Utrecht. ( See p. 66, s. 247.) 
United to Great Britain at the 

accession of George I. 
Colonised by charter of 

George II. 
Finally acquired under the 

Treaty of Paris * (See p. 

61, s. 270.) 



Ceded by Spain. 

Purchased from the Duke of 
Athol. 

Acquired by the East India 
Company. 

Lost under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. (See p. 62, s. 279.) 



Einally acquired under the 
Treaty of Versailles.* {See 
p. 62, 8. 279.) 



\ 



• Theee coloniea frequently cbaaige&basia&. Tbfti av^eax ^i^WkTK&^Kt ^^t^^ate 
«f t&0 tneij^ by wliioh they vrete flnriVy •«Kaix%QL^>7 Qtx«afc'Bttt»tav, 
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Pbkako • 

SlESBA liROKB . 

austbaija 
Norfolk Islajkd 

BUXAICA. • • 



Weixbslbt Pboyimcs 
CsYXON Aia> Tbinidad 



Tasmania .... 

British Gttiaka, Cafb Co- 
jjoiTT, MAURirms, Thb 
Sbycuelles, Kodriottez, 
Heugolamd, "Malta, To- 
bago, Ain> St. Lx7cia 

ASGBNSIOK • • 



Thb Ionian Isles • 

Assam, Aragan, Mabtaban, 
Tenasssbdc, and IliA- 

LACCA 

Bcmover • • • . 



When 
gained 
or lost 



1786 

1787 
1788 
1788 

1792 



1800 
1802 



1803 
1814 



How gained or loit 



/ 



New Zealand • 

Aden . . 

Natal . • 

hono konq • 

SCINDB • • 



Labuan 



Acquired by the East India 
Company. 

Purchased and colonised. 

Colonised by Captain Phillip. 

Colonised as a penal settle- 
ment. 

Ceded to the British Govern- 
ment by the West African 
chiefs. 

Added to Penang by Treaty. 

Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Amiens. (/8fe« p. 
64, 8. 294.) 

Colonised as a penal settle- 
ment. 

Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Paris.* {See p. 
93.) 



1815 Taken possession of by the 
English during Bonaparte's 
confinement at St. Helena. 

1816 Acquired under the Treaty of 
Paris. (See p. 93.) 

1826 Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
Burmah. (i&0p.66,s.323.) 

1837 Hanover had become a king- 
dom in 1814, with succession 
in the male line. At Queen 
Victorians accession it conse- 
quently lapsed to Ernest, 
jDuke of Cimberland, brother 
of WUliam IV. 

1839 Colonised. 

1839 Taken from the Arabs. 

1 840 Taken from the Dutch Boers. 

1842 Acquired under the Treaty of 

Nankin. (/Sfeep. 68, s. 334.) 

1843 Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 1 
the Amect%. V^See ^.^'^^^« 

1846 \ Ceded to QrT^^\.^Tv\»Mi\r3'^^^ 



* fiee note on opipoaite pag^. 
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Poeieadon 


When 
gained 
or lost 


How gained or lost 


Vamooutbb Islakd • 
THBPmrJAm • • 

BAITI8H CaFFBIBIA • 

Nagfobb • • • • 
Bakgoozt Aio) Pegu • 

Otdb • • • • 
Pkbih . • • . 

KOW-LOON • • • 

Fiji Islands • • 
Gbiqualand West • • 
Tbaksyaal . • • 


1846 
1849 

1853 

1853 

1852-3 

1856 
1857 
1860 

1874 
1871 
1877 


Ceded toGieat SritainbjtiM 

United States. 
Acquired by the East India 

Company after the war with 

the Sikhs, (fhe p. 69, s. 

341.) 
Formed into a piovinee after 

the Caffire war. 
Annexed to British India at 

the death of the Rajah. 
Acquired by the East India 

Company after thewarwidi 

Burmah. (Seep. 69, s. 341.) 
Annexed to British India. 
Occupied by the British. 
Acquired under the Conveii- 

tion of Pekin. (See p. 69, 

s. 343. ) 
Annexed by Prodamatioii. 
Ceded bv the Natiye ehieflb 
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APPENDIX V. 

BZSTO&T OF 3UUTZ8B ZITDZA. 

A SUXKABT OF THB TRTSCIPILL E7EKTS FBOIC THE FOTTNDATION OF 
THB SA8T THDUl COMPAITr TO ITS DISS0LT7TI0N IK 1858. 

Vonndatlon of tbe East India Company* 1600. — The 
empire of British India was founded by a body of merchants, after- 
wards known as the East India Company. It received its charter 
imdfir Queen Elizabeth in 1600, and this was frequently renewed 
in saccessive reigns. In 1698 a rival company was chartered by 
William III. ; but the two were afterwards united. The first English 
fJMStories were established in 1612 at Surat in Bombay. 

Vonnatlon of Presidenelesy 1652-1773. Madras was made 
a piresidency in 1652. In 1662, Charles II. received Bombay from 
the Portuguese, who had held it since 1530, as the marriage portion of 
Catherine of Braganza. He subsequently ceded it to the East India 
CSompony, and it became a presidency in 1708. Bengal (Calcutta) 
became a presidency in 1701, and was made chief presidency in 1773. 

Frenob East India Company, 1664. — A French company 
was established in 1664. Their head-quarters were Chandemagore, 
on the Hooghly, and Pondicherry, on the coast of the Caruatic. 

^V'ar Between tbe Frenoli and Engrlisli, 1746-1754. — In 
1746 the English town of Madras was taken by the Erench. It 
was restored to the English at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
French, under Dupleiz, however, continued to annoy the English till 
-the taking of Arcot, 1751, and other successes of Clive, caused a 
temporary cessation of hostilities. 

Black Bole of Calcutta, 1756. — In this year Surajah Dowlah, 
Nabob of Bengal, made a successful attack upon Fort William (the 
stronghold of Calcutta) and thrust 146 of the English into the 
'Black Hole/ a loathsome dungeon, about eighteen feet square. 12^ 

their number died before morning. In Vhe ^«iQ?aai^ i^^-^ioMi^ 
%MtTB r^gdined Calcutta, and took ChandexnagarettOTQ.^'^'^^^J^^Sa-j 
—*«- ofPiamaey, 1757.— Bengal was w\io\V5 evs^^v^^M!^^ 
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Clive's defeat of the Surajah at Plassey. In this engagement tlie 
English numbered 3,000 against 60,000. 

"War wltli tbe Trenoli, 1758-1760. Lallj Tollendal, the 
French Governor-General, having captured Fort St. David, and made 
an unsuccessful attack on Madras in 1758, was defeated by Sir Eyie 
Coote at Wandewash (1760). This victoiy secured the Camatic 

'Wurm and Treaties wltb tbe Wative Cblefk, 1764-1782.— 
Sir Hector Monro defeated the Nabob of Oude at the battle, of Buzar 
(1764), and in 1765 a treaty was concluded with Shah Alum, 
Emperor of Delhi, by which the Company obtained the sovereignty 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. In 1767 Hyder All, King of Mysoze, 
joined the Mahratta chiefs against the English and ravaged the 
Camatic. Peace was concluded in 1769. In HSCTlie again over- 
ran the same district, and succeeded in taking Arcot. He was 
repulsed by Sir E. Coote in 1781, and in 1782 (the French having 
become his allies) was finally overthrown. The Camatic was saved 
by the battles of Porto Novo, Pollilore, and Amee. Hyder All died 
in 1782, and was succeeded by his son Tippoo Sahib. 

Mutliiy of tbe Army* 1765. — ^During the period that Wanen 
Hastings held office as first Governor-General of India several dis- 
turbances took place ; and when, in 1765, Lord Clire endeavoured 
to establish order by forbidding the bribes which had been ofifoied 
by the native princes to the Company's officers, mutiny was the 
result. Upon this. Lord Clive, who had secured to himself the ap- 
pointment of Govemor of Bengal, promptly cashiered Sir Bobert 
Fletcher, the second in command, and sent the ringleaders to Cal- 
cutta for trial. 

Famine in Bengal* 1770. — This famine is computed to hafs 
destroyed one-third of the inhabitants of Bengal. 

V^mr witb tbe Frenob, 1778. — During the War of Ajnerican 
Independence Chandernagore and Pondicheny were taken, xnaaolj 
through the skill of Warren Hastings. On August 4, 1778, the 
fortress of Gwalior was successfully stormed by Major Popham. 
Pondicherry and Chandernagore were restored to the French in 1783. 

Pitt's BiUf 1784. — This bill greatly improved the government 
of India by the creation of the Board of Control at home, consisting 
of commissioners who were invested with supreme power over the 
civil and military government of the East India Company. 

mrani witb Tippoo Sabib, 1783-1799.~-Tippoo lost no time 
in trying to avenge his father* a CteieaX. ^\. Kitl^^. ^^XKAVBednoRb 
and, after a temporary truce, 'was ^e.i^aX'i^ Vj \i^-^^>scK«iiS^^^ 
Azitoa (1791). TTie taking oi "BoueiXoT^ Vj "^-^ ^^skssw®! 
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followed. This fortress was, however, restored to Tippoo in the 
following year, when a treaty of peace was entered into. In 1799, 
Tippoo again becoming insubordinate, his capital, Seringapatam, was 
snccessfully stormed by General Baird, who lost his life in the at- 
tempt. Tippoo also was slain, and Mysore became a dependent 
State. 

MCabratta ^Tiar, 1802-1805.— The French having aided three 
Mahratta chiefs, Holkar, Scindiah, and the Eajah of Berar, in re- 
belling against their sovereign the Peiswah, Sir A. Wellesley (after- 
wards the Dnke of Wellington) and General Lake were despatched to 
subdue them. Wellesley defeated the two latter chiefs at the battles 
of Assays and Aigaum (1803), while General Lake took Alighur, 
Delhi, and Agra. Li 1805 Bhurtpore was taken from Holkar, and 
the war ended. 

^V'ar witb Wepanl, 1814-1816. — This war terminated by treaty 
in April 1815, but was renewed in 1816, when, after several defeats, 
the Nepaulese agreed to the treaty which had been made the year 
before. 

Findaree "War, 1817-1818.— At the battle of Kirkee the 
Pindarees were defeated by the Marquis of Hastings (1817). 

Tint Burmese \7ar, 1824-1826. — Eangoon was taken by the 
English in May 1824, and the fort of Syriam in the following year. 
General Campbell subsequently defeated the enemy at Proome, and 
Lord Combermere reduced the fortress of Bhurtpore. By a treaty 
of peace in February 1826 the war was concluded, and Assam, 
Aracan, and Tenasserim added to the British possessions. 

Afffban "War, 1838-1842.— The British, having joined Shah 
Soojah against Dost Mohammed, who had made himself sovereign of 
the Cabul district of Afghanistan, declared war in October 1838. 
In August 1839 Cabul was captured under Sir John Keane, and, 
Shah Soojah being established on his throne. Sir W. M'Naghtcn 
and Sir A. Bumes remained in Cabul as envoys, with a number of 
British troops. In November and December (1841) the envoys and 
other officers were murdered, and the British quitted the city. In 
their retreat through the mountain passes nearly the whole of their 
number (21,000 men, women, and children) were either murdered by 
the A%han8 or perished from fatigue. During the following year 
Cabal was re-conquered by Generals Pollock and Nott, and the 
country evacuated. 

TTar wltli Scinde« 1843. — During this '^aic ^vc Q\i<K^<b^'^^\&^ 
guned a victory oyer 30,000 of the enem-y «! '^•t^ci^^. MX«t n^^ 
kude of Dubba. ClTyderabad) the wligl© oi S><i\\i'\ft ^^"& «KEk«*J^ ^ 
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the East India Company's dominions, and Sir Charles Napier made 
goremor. 

lITar in Owalior, 1843. — The battles of Maharajpoor and 
Punniar were fought, and the fort of Gwalior was taken on De- 
cember 29, 1843. 

SiUi Van, 1845-49.— The Sikhs of the Punjaub (Lahore), 
having declared war in December 1845, crossed the Satlej river, 
attacked the British at Ferozepore, and for some time held their 
ground against the Governor-General, Sir H. Hardinge, at Moodkee, 
where Sir Robert Sale was mortally wounded. The battles of 
Ferozeshah^ Aliwal, and Sobraon put an end to their incmsions. 
In February 1846 Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough occupied La- 
hore, and in March the treaty of Lahore was signed. In 1848 the 
murder of a Lieutenant Anderson led to the engagements of Kennyree 
and Kamnugger, and the siege of Mooltan. The victories of ChiUan- 
wallah and Goojerat, under Lord Gough, and the surrender of the 
Sikh army, followed. The Punjaub was formally annexed to British 
India in March 1849. 

Second Burmese lirar« 1851-1853. — ^Rangoon was re-taken 
in 1852, and annexed with Pegu to the British dominions. 

Annexation of Oude, 1856. — This extensive kingdom was 
annexed to the British territories in 1856. The ex-queen came to 
England to plead her cause in 1857, and died in Paris in 1858. 

The Indian Matiny, 1857-1858. — ^A spirit of mutiny, which 
had been apparent in the Bengal army as far back as 1844, had deve- 
loped itself on the introduction of the Enfield rifle and its neces- 
sarily greased cartridges. The grease, which was composed of 
mutton fat and wax, was supposed by the malcontents to be the ht 
of swine and cows, and, consequently, unclean alike to the Hindoo 
and the Mahometan. In May several of the Sepoy regiments at 
Meerut were in open mutiny, and commenced by shooting Colonel 
Finnis and other officers. Their next step, after having joined 
several other insurgent Bengal regiments, was to take possession of 
Delhi, which, although our chief arsenal, had been left unprotected 
by British troops. They endeavoured to seize the magazine, but 
Lieutenant WiUoughby, after a gallant defence, ordered it to he 
exploded, and died of his wounds. Mutinies at Lucknow, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Nusseerabad, and many other towns followed. 
The Punjaub was saved by the prompt disbanding of the native regi* 
mentB, The massacre of the gaLrxisou at Cawnpore, irrespective of 
age and sex, by Nana Sahib, is amoiiig >i5a^& Tasi«\. \LttrcwwYG!^^\ ^i^ 
barbajritiea committed. He -was detea-te^ ^^'Exi^X^Xve^stfe Vj ^^wscfi. 
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Havelock, "who recovered Cawnpore (July 1 7).* Delhi was re-taken 
under the command of Sir Archdale Wilson (September 20), and 
the king and his sons captured. On September 26 Sir Henry 
Havelock led the relief of Lucknow, which was besieged by the rebels, 
Sir James Outram and General Neill serving under him. The 
latter was killed in action, and Sir H. Hayelock died shortly after of 
dysentery at Alumbagh. The enemy finally evacuated before Sir 
Colin Campbell in March 1858. The defeat of the natives at 
Jhansi by Sir Hngh Hose, and the re-taking of Q-walior, are the 
chief of the many other engagements. 

BiMiolatlon of tbe Bast India Company, 1858. — ^The 
Dissolntion of the East India Company was the most important 
result of the Indian mutiny. India now owns Queen Victoria as its 
sovereign, and is governed by a secretary of state and a council of 
fifteen members. By Proclamation of May 1876, the Queen took 
the title of ' JndicB Imperatrix,* or ' Empress of India.* Henceforth 
the History of India will be treated in connection with the general 
history of the United Eingdonu {See p. 72.) 

Vvtnoipal Cknremors-lienoral of India. — ^Warren Hastingf*, 
1772-1785; Lord Comwallis, 1786-1793; Lord Momington (Mar- 
quis WeUesley), 1798-1805; Lord Minto, 1807-1813; Lord Moira 
(Marquis of Hastings), 1813-1823; Lord Amherst^ 1823-1828; Lord 
William Bentinck, 1828-1835; Lord Auckland, 1836-1842; Lord 
Ellenborongh, 1842-1844; Lord Hardinge, 1844-1848; Lord Dal- 
housie^ 1848-1855; Lord Canning, 1855-1858; Lord Elgin, 1862- 
1863; Sir John Lawrence (Lord Lawrence), 1863-1868; Lord Mayo, 
1868-1872; Lord Northbrook, 1872-1876; LordLytton, 1876-. 

* Nana Sahib eeeaped. El? fate is oncertaiii, but he is said to have died of 
fererinlSffS. 
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APPENDIX VL 



A LIST OF BOMB OF THE PBIKCIFAL CHABACIEBS IN ENOUSH HISTOBT 

FBOU B.C. 54 TO THE FBB8BNT DAT. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

CasslTelanniuiv or Caswallon, b.o. 54. — A British chief, who 
opposed Csesar at his second landing, b.c. 54. 

CaraotacnSf 1st century. — Son of Cjnobelin (Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline), and King of the Silures, a people of South Wales. 
He opposed the Bomans under Ostorius Scapula ; but, being be- 
trayed by Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes (who inhabited 
the country between the Humber and the Tyne), he was finaUy 
made prisoner and carried to Home. His noble bearing procured 
him his release by Claudius, a.d. 51. 

Boadioea. — 1st century. — Queen of the Iceni, who revolted 
against the Roman rule, and burnt London. She poisoned herself 
A.D. 61, to avoid falling into the hands of the soldiers of Suetonius, 
by whom she bad been defeated. 

KnciuSf Prince of Britain. — 2nd century. — Called Lever Maw 
(the Great Light). The introduction of Christianity into Britain is 
ascribed to him, as he is said to have written to Pope Eleutherius 
for Christian teachers, and to have afterwards founded the see of 
L]anda£finl56. 

St. Alban.— 3rd century. — The first Christian of Great Britam 
who suffered martyrdom. He was put to death (about 285), 
during the Diocletian persecution, at Verulamium, now caUed St. 
Albans after him. 

Caransias. — 3rd century. — A Menapian, who held the office of 
Count of the Saxon Shore {Cornea Liitoris Saxonim), In 287 be 
usurped the rulership of Britain, but was killed ia 293 by his own 
minister, AUectus. 
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THE SAXON PERIOD. 

Slnff Arthai^. — 6th centui^y.^-Is supposed to Have flourished at 
the time of the Saxon invasion, and to have been killed in Cornwall 
in 542 by his nephew Mordred. He opposed the invaders, whom he 

• in twelve great battles mining overthrew.* His traditional no- 
bility of character, his * round table * of forty knights, his court at 
Caerlyon-upon-Usk, and his burial in Avalon form the canvas 
upon which the Laureate has woven his * Idylls of the King* {Mos 
Regum Arthurus). 

St. ikugrastinev d. 605. — ^First Archbishop of Canterbury. At 
the request of Pope Q-regory I. he undertook a mission to England in 
596, and converted numbers of Anglo-Saxons. The British bishops, 
however, steadily opposed him. This Augustine must not be 
confounded with the Bishop of Hippo (354-430), who wrote the 

• Confessions.* 

St. Dunstaiiv 925-988. — Abbot of Glastonbury, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He did much to extend the Papal power in England, 
and is generally held to have first promoted the celibacy of the 
priesthood. 

CkidwlB, d. 1053. — ^Earl of Kent in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor (who had married his daughter, Editha), and father of Harold 
II. The Goodwin Sands derive their name from this powerful 
nobleman, of whose estate they once formed part. 

Stigaad, d, 1070. — ^Archbishop of Canterbury. 

WILLIAM L 

XanfiranOf 1005-1089.— Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Sdirar Atbelingr, d. 1120. — Heir to the throne. He was the 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, and lineal descendant of Alfred the 
Great. He died an old man, in the reign of Henry I., who had 
granted him a small pension. 

Beraward tbe Saxon, 1072. {See p. 10, s. 35.) 

WILLIAM IL 

Anselm, 1033-1109. — A famous churchman and metaphysician, 
reckoned the founder of the Scholastic Philosophy. He was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury hy William E.ai\is, mOcL'^\yQfni>ss^«^«^^^'^ 
differed, and in consequence left the coimtty . "ELearj \. x^^^a^^^^^'^:^^ 
totbeptimacy; hut he refused to xeceW© \i\s \iK^^«NAX»2t% V^^ "^^^"^ 
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and staff of office) at the hands of the king, holding that laymen 
could not confer the spiritual dignity. Pope Pascal IL supported 
him ; and Heniy ultimately compromised with the pontiff. 

HENRY L 

aiaiidv niece of Edirar iktbelinr, <f. 1118. {See p. 13, a. 39, 
and note.) 
SoberttDoke of Wormandy, 1060-1134. (iS^p. 13,88.38,39.) 

STEPHEN, 

Matilda of Aj^oqv 1102-1165.— Daughter of Henry I., and 
styled the ' Empress Maud.* Married (1) Henry V., Emperor of 
Germany; (2) GeoflBrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou. {See pp. 13, 
14, ss. 39, 42.) 

HENRY IL 

Wioliolas ErealLSpear, 1100-1159. — The only Engl.shman 
that was ever made Pope. He bore the title of Adrian IV., and gave 
Henry IL a bull to conquer Ireland, on condition that he would hold 
it as a fief of the Church. 

Tliomas & Becket, 1119-1170. — Archbishop of Canterbury. 
(See -p. 17, 8. 46.) 

Strongbow, d. 1 176. — Ilichard dc Clare, Earl of Pembroke. Con- 
quered Ireland, of which ho was made seneschal by Henry II. (See 
p. 17, s. 45.) 

RICHARD I. 

Blondel. — The minstrel of tradition who discovered King 
Richard's prison in the Tyrol. The story htis been traced to a 
French thirteenth-century romance. 

JOHN, 

Vrinoe ikrtliur, 1187-1202.— Son of Geoffrey, Duke of Brittany, 
John's elder brother ; and heir to the crown. (See p. 19, 8. 63.) 

Stephen Kangton, d. 1228. — A cardinal — an Englishman by 
birth — named by Pope Innocent III. to the see of Canterbury in 
opposition to King John. He incited the barons to . procure the 
signing of Magna Charta. 
Mobert Fl tzwalter. — GoneTaWiv c^\qI ol \3qa\^'^to\mi vrho signed 
the Charter, and styled * MaraVial oi Wio lutsyj ^i Q^ ^sA^Qoa^a^ 
Cfburoh.' 
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HENUY in, 

' IVmiaaif Barl of Pembroke, d, 1218. — ^Aided Langtx>n in 
obliging John to sign Magna Charta. He was Protector of England 
during the commencement of the reign of Henry III., and defeated 
Prince Louis of France at the second battle of Lincoln in 1217. 
: Bttbort do Barffb, d, 1243.— Earl of Kent. (iS^ p. 20, s. 57.) 
' Simon do Montfortf 1206-1265. — Earl of Leicester, and 
brother-in-law of the king, having married his sister, Eleanor. 
He raised a rebellion, and defeated Henry at the battle of Lswes, 
▼here the king and his eldest son, Prince Edward, were taken 
prisoners. He was afterwards defeated and killed at Evesham 
by the royalists under Prince Edward, who had escaped. Simon 
de Montfort is regarded as the founder of the House of Commons. 
'• Sobln Boodf 13th century. — An outlaw of Sherwood Forest, in 
Nottingham. Scott ('Ivanhoe') places him in the reign of 
Bichard L 

EDWARD h 

\ UowoUyn, 1224-1282.— Prince of Wales, killed at the battle 
of the Wye, when the conquest of Wales was completed. 
: Sir ^TllUam lITallace, 1270-1305.— A famous Scotch patriot. 
^e defeated the forces of Edward I. at the battle of Cambusken- 

feth (Stirling); but, losing that of Falkirk (1298), was ultimately 
etrayed into the king's hands by his friend Sir John Monteith, 
and, being convicted on a charge of treason, was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. 

Jolm BaUol, 1259-1314.— Declared King of Scotland by Ed- 
ward L (See p. 22, s. 69.) He revolted, was defeated at Dunbar, 
jeMgned the crown, and died abroad. 

EDWARD II. 

Mors Cktvootouy d. 1312. — ^A Gascon. One of the unworthy 
favourites of Edward II. He was executed by the barons in 1312, 

momao« Bail of Kancaster, 1275-1322. — Behelled against 
Bdwaid. He was defeated at the battle of Boroughbridge, and 
afterwards executed. 

Boffli le Despencer, d. 1 326. — ^Another of the king's favourites; 
executed by the barons in 1326. 

Bobort Bmoo, 1274-1329. — GrandBon oi OTi% q1 Vk^ Q^Tfi;:^v- 

tan far the crown of Scotland, which, "b^ VXi^ ^-^xXxwaKS^ ^ 

Siwrnrd L, had tkUen to John BalioL M 'BsXxoM^ ^^^^"C^^ 

I 2 
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rebelled against the English supremacy, and, though for a tim< 
kept in check by the power of Edward, at last obtained the free 
dom of his country at the battle of Bannockburn, and was ciowne( 
King of Scotland under the title of Kobert I. 

Soirer Mortimer, First Barl of Marob, 1287-1330.— Th( 
^gysthus of * the she-wolf of France,' Isabella, Edward*8 queen 
He dethroned the unhappy king, and caused him to be barbarousb 
murdered at Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire. In his turn, hi 
was surprised by Edward ITT., and hanged at Tyburn. 

EDWARD III 

Sdward tbe Black Prtnoe, 1330-137C.— Son of Edward III. 
and father of Kichard II. Won the battles of Cressy, Foictiers 
and Najara in Spain. He was called the * Black Prince' from th( 
colour of the armour he wore at Cressy. His fame is clouded by hit 
butchery of the inhabitants of Limoges, who had revolted againsi 
him. 

John Wyoliffe, 1324-1 384. —An English divine and early Be- 
former, whose followers were called Wycliffites or Lollards. Theii 
doctrines were nearly those of the subsequent Keformation. Wycliffi 
made a translation of the Bible, circa 1380. 

John of Gaunt* 1340-1399.— Fourth son of Edward III., and 
protector of Wydiffe. By his first wife, Blanche, Duchess of Lan- 
caster, he was the father of Herry IV., the first of the House oi 
Lancaster; by his second wife, Catherine Swineford, whose issue ^rai 
legitimated by Kichard III., he was the great-grandfather of Mar- 
garet Beaufort, mother of Henry VII., the first of the Tudors. 

RICHARD n, 

Wat Tyler, d. 1381. — The name assumed by the leader of ai 
insurrection in Essex at the commencement of this reign, who mi 
killed in 1381 by Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, 
for his insolent bearing at a meeting between the king and the 
rioters in Smithfield. 

Benry BoUnirbroke, 1366-1413.~Duke of Heroford, son oi 
John of Gaunt, and afterwards Henry IV, 

HENRY IF. 

SotMpnr, 1364-1403.— Sir Henry Percy, son of the first Earl d 
Nortbumherland ; fought at Ottet\)o\n:i[ie W!L^"Sam^^aT\.15Sn.\ killecl 
at tbe battle of Shrewsbury in 140^. 
Pwaa Olandowert 1S49-1U6.— K N^^V esaa^wwi, ^ 
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grandson of Llewellyn, the last prince of Wales. Conspired witii 
the Percies against Henry JV. 

Sdmund BCorttmer, Sari of Xarob, 1 392-1424.— Heir to 
the throne. {See p. 26, s. 95.) 

Sir Siobard ivmttiiifftoii. — An opulent merchant and citizen 
of London, who was Lord Mayor in 1397, 1406, and 1419. 

HENRY V. 

Sir Jolm Oldoastle, XKnrd Cobbam, 1360-1417. —A Wy-. 

cliffite and soldier, who was burnt at the stake for heresy in St. 

Giles's Fields. 

HENRY VI. 

Joan of Arc, BKald of Orleans, 1412-1431. {See p. 30, 
6. 105.) 

Jobn, Duke of Bedford, 1389-1435.— Third son of Henry IV., 
and made Kegent of France at the death of Henry V. Won the 
battle of Vemenil, U24. 

Bnmpbrey, Duke of Gloncester, 1447. — Fourth son of 
Henij IV. ; accused of tre^ason, and afterwards murdered. 

Jack Cade, d. 1450. — An Irishman, who, under the name of John 
Mortimer, raised a Yorkist rebellion. He ultimately became a 
fugitive, and was killed by a gentleman of Sussex named Idcn. 
{See p. 30, s. 106.) 

Jobn Talbot, Sari of Sbrewsbury, 1373-1453.— A famous 
captain under Bedford in the French war. He afterwards became 
Lord Justice of Ireland, and was killed at the battle of Chastillon, 
1453. 

Owen Tudor, d, 1461. — A Welsh gentleman, who married 
Catherine of Valois, the widow of Henry V. His son, Edmund 
Tudor, married Margaret Beaufort, and was the father of Henry 
VII. He fought on the Lancastrian side at Mortimer's Cross, and 
was beheaded after the battle. 

EDWARD IV. 

Slcbard VevUle, Sari of '^XTarwIck, 1420-1471.-'Snrnamed 
the * king-maker,' because he dethroned Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
He was killed at the battle of Barnet. His daughter, Anne Neville, 
married Bichard III. 

IVUliam Caxton, 1412-1491. — A citizen of London, who first 
practised printing in this country. His eaiWeal \^«v\ft \^\i^^'^^\ nj5» 
Asre been a translation from the Yyeivch, Wi\\W«i\^T>W5> ^wsx'^ "^"^^ 
FJaje cf the CbessQ,' 
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mCHABD HI. 
Benry Stafford, Duke of Bueklngliaiiiv d, 1483. — ^Behe&ded 
by Kichard III. 

HENRY VH, 

Sir James TyrreL — Murderer of Edward V. and his brother 
in the Tower, and executed in this reign for treason. 

Xiambert Simnel.-^An impostor who personated Edward, Earl 
of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, and 'was defeated at 
Stoke in 1487. (&e p. 35, s. 126.) 

Perkin "Warbeck, d. 1499. — ^Another impostor, hung at Tyburn 
in 1499, who pretended to be the Richard, Duke of York, murdered 
by Tyrrel in the Tower. {See p. 36, s. 128.) 

Sebastian Cabot, 1477-1557. — A Venetian, who had settled in 
Bristol. He made a voyage westward under Henry YIL, disooVeriog 
Newfoundland and other places. 

HENRY Vm. 

Tbomas IXTolsey, 1471-1530. — The reputed son of a butcher 
at Ipswich, who rose to be sole adviser of Henry VIII., Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Archbishop of York. At the death of Adrian VL hie 
tried to bo Pope. He opposed Henr/s divorce from Catherine 
of Arragon, and was disgraced in consequence. He was afterwaids 
reinstated in his see of York; but being summoned to London on & 
charge of high treason, contrived by his enemies at court, he died on 
the road at Leicester Abbey. * Had I but served God as diligently 
as I have served the king, He would not have given me over in my 
grey hairs,' were his words a little before his death. 

Sir Thomas More, 1480-1535.— Lord High Chancellor.. He 
was beheaded for denying the royal supremacy and the le^dity.of 
the marriage with Anne Boleyn. He was the author of a pcditico- 
philosophical work called * Utopia ; or. The Happy Republic* 

"Wllliaiii Tyndaie, 1477-1536. — ^A Eeformer who translated 
the Bible, and was burnt at Antwerp in 1536. 

Tbomas Cromwell, 1490-1540. — Succeeded Wolsey ias minister, 
and was beheaded for recommending Ann of Cleves to fionry as his 
wife. 

EDWARD VL :•: / 

Thomas, Xord Seymour* d. \b^^.— ^xcD>i}Eis& ^i "^v^t^ ^U^^mour 
and Lord High Admiral. He mvixrvedL Ca.v\LWvaa ^^at^^ ^v^^^.tl 
ffenij VIIL, and at her deatli i^a^d \ua o.^^ww» Vft ^Joa^Sxa— 
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Elizabeth. He was executed in 1549 for plotting against his brother, 
the Duke of Somerset. 

"Vmiiam ItMttfd, 1549. — ^A tanner, who raised a rebellion in 
Norfolk. He was defeated an^ hanged. 

Zdward Seymoiir, Duke of Somerset, d, 1552.— Brother of 
Jane Seymour, and Protector of England. Executed for plottbg 
against the Duke of Northumberland. 

MARY I. 

John Sndleyr Bake of Voitbumberland, 1502-1553. — 
Father of Lord Guildford Dudley, executed as a traitor for promoting 
the succession of Lady Jane Grey. (See p. 40, s. 149.) 

Mir TkonuUi "Wyatt, 1520-1554. — Headed a formidable Pro- 
testant insurrection m &rour of Lady Jane Grey, and was beheaded. 

lAdy Jane Grey* 1537-1554. — ^Beheaded with her husband 
in 1554. {See p. 39, s. 146.) 

Bnffli Katlmer, 1472-1555. mobolas Aidley, 1500-1555. 
— ^Bishops of Worcester and London. Reformers, burned at the 
stake as heretics. 

Btepken Ckurdlner, 1483-1555. Bishop of Winchester. £d- 
mniid BonneTf 1500-1569. Bishop of London. — Chief instruments 
of Mary's persecutions of the Protestants. 

Tbonuui Craanierf 1489-1550.' — ^Archbishop of Canterbury 
under Henry VIIL, whose divorce from Catherine of Arragon he 
pronounced. Undeir llSdward VI. he assisted in framing the present 
Liturgy, and in Mary's reign he was burned at the stake for heresy. 

Xefflnald, Cardinal Pole, 1500-1558.— Papal legate. He 
succeeded Cranmer as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

.iT. 

ELIZABETH. 

]>aTid RLuElOf 1540-1566. A musician and fayourite of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, murdered by Bamley and his adherents. 

Benry* &ord Damleyf 1541-1567. — Second husband and 
cousin of Mary, Queen of Scots, being a grandson of Margaret, 
daughter of Heniy VII. Murdered in 1567. 

Tkomas Boward« Duke of srorfolk, 1536-1572. — (See p. 
41, s. 154.) 

John Xnoz* 1505-1572.— The eloquent, enthusiastic, and fear- 
less leader of the Scotch Beformere. 

Jamem, Marl of aotbweU« d. 1516.— T\i\idLV\i^^^TA^'l"'^^5sc^> 
Queen of Scots, and believed to lia\e \)eeii touii^txi^^ vo- \i^^^«^^ 
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death. After the battle of Carbery Hill he fled to Denmark, where 
he died insane about 1576. 

Antliony Babinfrton, 1586. — (See p. 41, 8. 155.) 

Sir Plillip Sidney* 1554-1586. — Soldier, courtier, and poet 
Author of a prose romance called ' Arcadia.' He died of a wound 
received at Zutphen. 

MEaryr Qneen of Soots, 1542-1587. — ^Married (1) Francis H. 
of France ; (2) Henry, Lord Damley ; (3) James, Earl of BothwelL 
Executed in 1587. (^SS^ p. 41, s. 156.) 

&obert Dudley* Sari of Ibeioester, 1532-1588. — ^An unworthy 
favourite of Elizabeth, who is said to have murdered his wife, Amy 
Bobsart, in the hope of marrying the queen. 

Sir Francis ixralsiiiffliainy 1536-1590. — ^A statesman, diplo- 
matist, and favourite of Elizabeth. He was Secretary of State in 
1573. 

Sir Francis Drake* 1545-1596. — ^A £Eimou8 captain, who 
served against the Armada, and circumnavigated the globe. 

Cecil* Ibord Bnrleiirli* 1520-1598. — A wise minister, and Eliza- 
beth's chief adviser. He took a distinguished part in the establishment 
of the reformed religion. His son, Bobert Cecil, Earl of Salis- 
bury (1550-1612), was minister under Elizabeth and James I., after 
his father. 

Sobert, Barl of lUisex, 1567-1601.— Queen Elizabeth's fa- 
vourite. {8ee p. 41, s. 160.) 

cnarles Howard, Ibord Bfflnffliam» 1536-1624.— The Catholic 
Lord High Admiral of England. Commanded the English fleet 
against the Armada. 

JAMES I. 

Robert Carr, Duke of Somerset, d, 1645.— One of the fa- 
vourites of James, who made him Duke of Somerset. He formed an 
illicit connection with the Countess of Essex, and when 

Sir Tbomas Overbiiry, 1581-1613, opposed his marriage with 
her, he had him committed to the Tower, where, by the contrivance 
of Somerset and his paramour, he was murdered. James pardoned 
the murderers ; and it is supposed that in doing so he was desirous 
of preventing the disclosure of secrets in which he himself was 
implicated. 
ArabeUa Stnart, 1575-1615. (See p. 42, s. 162.) 
Francis, Xiord Bacon, 1561-1626. — ^Philosopher, statesman, 
lawyer, and historian. Aut'hox oi \)a^B ^^aTOLxaQ-c^gMSJoasi.^* wid other 
works, Hia first great patron. -w^iS t^i«> x«ilOT\A3ccv?w\A"S«^ 
J'et be conducted the impeachmeB^ oi >i5oaX. uOaXeinaax \«i \95iw»>5^ 
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court to Queen Elizabeth. Under King James he was made 
Viscount St Albans and Lord Chancellor ; but he was afterwards 
impeached, degraded, and imprisoned upon the cha^e joi UioBg 
bribes from suitors in Chancery. 

Str^WUterHaleiffb, 1652-1618.— Visited America, from which 
he is said to have brought back the potato and tobacco. Distinguished 
himself at the defeat of the Armada. Took part in the Main Plot 
of 1618, which was made the pretext for his execution several years 
later, upon the occasion of his disastrous expedition to Guiana. He 
wrote a * History of the World.* 

Georire VUUeniy Snke of Bnckingrham, 1592-1628.— A 
brilliant profligate, who succeeded Carr in the king's favour, and 
afterwards in that of his son, Charles I. He was stabbed by one 
Felton, while preparing at Portsmouth for the third expedition 
against Bochelle. 

CHASLES /. 

Tbonuui ixrentwiirtli, Barl of Strafford, 1593-1641. — ^Was 
at first a member of the Roundhead party, but afterwards passed 
over to the king, and became, as he called it, ' Thorough ;' i.e. an 
advocate of absolute monarchy, maintained by military force. In 
1633-40 he Was deputy-lieutenant of Ireland, which he reduced to 
profound subordination. He was finally impeached by the Long 
Parliament, tried for high treason, condemned, and executed. 

JotMn Bampden, 1594-1643. — A distinguished patriot. He 
refused to pay 'ship-money.' (See p. 46, s. 170.) For this he was 
tried, fined, and imprisoned. He was afterwards one of the * Five 
Members' {see p. 47, s. 177), fought on the Parliament side at 
the battle of Chalgrove Field, and died subsequently of wounds re- 
ceived there. 4 

Xiuoius Gary, VUeount Falkland, 1610-1643.— On the 
Parliament side before the civil war, but killed on that of the king 
at Newbury. He was a man of splendid attainments, made a 
soldier only by the state of his country. In his last days the word 
' peace ' was constantly on his lips. 

Jolm Tjukf 1584-1643. — Conducted the impeachment of Straf- 
ford, whom he hated. One of the ' Five Members,' the others being 
Hampden, Haselrig, Holies, and Strode. {See p. 47, s. 177.) 

IRTilUain Ibaud, Arcliblsliop of Canterbury, 1573-1645.^- 
A zealous persecutor of the Puritans, and very cruel in the Star 
Chamber. Beheaded in 1645. 
M^bert nererenx. Sari of Satex, \&^V\^^!^.— ^^^a!3&»^'^ 
In the Parliamentary army. 
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James Oraliam« Marquis of Montrose* 1612-1660. — A ilim 
Boyalist. After winning seyeral battles for Charles, he was defeated 
at Philliphaugh. In 1650 he was taken and hanged, after an in- 
effectual attempt in Scotland in fiavour of Charles 11. 

ZnliTo Jones* 1572-1652. — A celebrated ardiitect, who bnilt 
Whitehall Palace. 

'William Barvejf 1578-1 657. ~A celebrated physiciaii, who 
oiscoyered the circulation of the blood. 

Tliomas, JaorH ralrfaz* 1611-1671. — ^A commander in the 
Parliamentary army. 

Prince Rnpert, 1619-1682.— Son of Elizabeth, Qneen of 
Bohemia, sister of Charles I. One of the braTest of the Boyalists. 
In Charles II.'s reign he was Lord High AdmiraL 

TEE COMMONWEALTH AND PBOTECTOBATES. 

Henry Zreton, 1610-1651.— A republican general, son-in-law of 
Oliver Cromwell, and one of the regicides. 

iLdmlral Blake, 1599-1657. — A great naval commander. Be- 
peatedly beat the Dutch under Van Trcnnp, demolished the^&rt of 
Tunis, and set fire to the Spanish fleet at Santa Cms. He died on 
bbard his ship when returning to England after this last exploit. 

Jobn Sradsliawk 1586-1659.— President of the High Qominifl- 
sion, and one of the regicides. 

Sir Barry Vane* 1612-1662. — A staunch republican, -but no 
regicide, and therefore unjustly executed by Charles II. on his coming 
to the throne. 

Ctoorgre Monk, Duke of Albemarle* 1608-1670.— Com- 
manded the army in Scotland. After Cromwell's death he was instm- • 
mental in bringing about the Eestoration. 

CHABLE8 U. 

Benrletta of Orleans, 1644-1670.— Daughter of Charles I., 
and married to the Duke of Orleans. Ancestress of the present 
Orleanist heir to the French throne. 

Bdward Bsrde, Ibord Clarendon, 1608-1674. — ^Minister of 

Charles II. James II., when Duke of York, married his daughter 

Anne, the mother of the Protestant princesses Mary and Anne. He 

was thought to have recommended Catherine of Braganaa as wife to 

Charles 11.^ in order that his own grand-daughters might, as indeed 

they did, succeed to the throne. On Vltoa «^!»a\)ai\>, «aid. ^lao. because 

o/efre skZct of Ptinkirk to Eronce, aa"i^bft\3cv\)mie'^^S^ 

the Medwa^ off Woolwich and C\ia\iiftm» «i ^toa% ^VOassoX ^i5»f»i«B& 
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or parallel in English history, he became no less onpopnlar with the 
people than the strictness of his Protestantism and the austerity of 
his manners had made him already with the court. Being impeached, 
he fled to France, and died ultima \ely at Eouen, where he wrote his 

• History of the Great Eebellion/ 

Raines Sbarp, 1618-1679. — Having deserted the Presbyterians, 
Sharp was created Archbishop of St. Andrews, but eighteen years 
afterwards he paid the penalty of his apostacy and of his per- 
secuting spirit, for a body of Covenanters fell upon him at Magus 
Muir, dragged him from his carriage, and murdered him. 

Antbony Asbley Cooper, Sari of Sbaftesbiiry, 1621-1683. 
— Chancellor . of the Exchequer in this reign ; a member of the 

* Cabal' {see p. 51, s. 206), and the Achitophel of Dryden's 
' Absalom and Achitophel.' He died an exile in Holland, whither 
he had retired upon the failure of his plots to exclude the Duke of 
York from the throne. 

lV111iam« iMra muMell, 1639-1683. — Executed for complicity 
m the Bye House Plot {See p. 52, s. 217.) 

Algernon Sidney* 1617-1683. — ^A republican, who in his youth 
fought in the ranks of the Parliamentarians, and author of ' Dis- 
courses Concerning Govemment.' He shared the fate of Bussell. 

Sir inr. Templef 1628-1698. — An eminent writer, statesman, 
and diplomatist, who especially distinguished himself in bringing 
about the Triple Alliance {see p. 61, s. 207) and the marriage 
between William of Orange and the Princess Mary. 

Tttns Oatesp 1619-1705.— (iS^ p. 51, s. 211.) 

Xiord Banbjr, 1631-1712.— Minister of Charles II. after the fall 
of the ' Cabal.' Subsequently impeached by the House of Commons, 
and committed to the Tower, for aiding the king in his intrigues, but 
admitted to bail. President of the Council in the Convention Par- 
liament^ 1689. 

Sir Cliristoplier Xirren^ 1632-1723. — A celebrated architect, 
who relmilt St. Paul's Cathedral after the fire of London. 

JAMES II. 

JameSf Soke of Momnontta, 1649-1685. — ^Natural son of 
Charles IL by Lucy Walters. Won the battle of Bothwell Bridge 
OT«r the Covenanters. Bebelled against James ; was defeated at 
Sedgemoor, made prisoner, and executed in 1685, 

JkrOMihmid Campbell, Zarl of Ax«nr^« ^* \^'^^«-^^^^'^'i^ 
agBiMigt Jamea in. Scotland ; was taken, axi^ exdc.\i\j&^* 
^uOge J^tttejmt 1640-1689.— Lord "B-i^ Ci\ia»R^^^* ^^SSw^ 
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the supreme judge's ermine by his atrocious cruelties in the WesUm 
Assize, after Monmouth's rebellion. At the abdication of James he 
would probably have fallen a victim to the popular indignation had 
he not been withdrawn from it by speedy imprisonment in the Tower, 
where he died, from the combined effects of fright, remorse, drink, 
and disease. 

Jobn, Xiord Somers, lGoO-1716. — Chief Justice. Principal 
author of the ' Bill of Eights,' and a marked contrast to the fore- 
going. He defended the Seven Bishops {see p. 53, s. 221), and was 
created Chief Justice by William III. 

William Peniif 1644-1 71 8. ~A Quaker, son of the Admiral 
Fenn who took Jamaica in the Spanish war of 1655. He was an 
enthusiast for liberty of conscience, and a fearless defender of his 
sect. He founded the colony of Pennsylvania, U.S., in 1681. 

WILLIAM IIL 

Graliam of Clavertaouse, Marqvls of Dundee, 1650-1689. 
— Defeated the Covenanters at Drumclog in 1679. He espoused the 
cause of James II. in Scotland, and was killed at the battle of Killie- 
crankie, which he won over Mackay. 

Armand, Duke of Scbombergr, 1619-1690. — One of William's 
bravest generals, who was killed at the battle of the Boyne. 

Georire SavlUe, Marquis of Halifax, 1630-1695. — ^Minister 
of Charles II., James II., and William. The accomplished leader 
of the neutral political body called * The Trimmers,' which opposed 
the excesses of either party, whether Whig or Tory, that was for the 
time being in the ascendant. 

Jobn Balrymple, Master of Stair, 1673-1707. — Scotch 
secretary of State at the time of the massacre of Glencoe. {Sce^.- 
54, 8. 231.) 

iLdmlral Benbow, 1650-1702. — A distinguished naval com- 
mander, who died of wounds received in the West Indies. 

Godart TanGlnkel, 1630-1703.— Another of William's gene- 
rals, who won the battle of Aughrim, and became Earl of Athlone. 

iLdmlral BusseU, 1651-1727 Defeated the French Admiral 

Tourville, off La Hogue. 

ANNE, 

Sir Cloudesley Sbovel, 1650-1707. — A famous admiral, who 
blockaded Toulon in this leign, and was lost off the Scilly Isles 
on hia return. 
Sir a^orge Sooke« 1650-1709. — Kno^Ojv^t iwajsw"^ ^xEcoA^^^QSk 

*^k &ihT9lUiV in 1704, 
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Sidney, Barl of Ctodolpbln, 1630-1712.— Lord High Trea- 
surer in this and the previous reign. 

Jotuk Clmrolilll, Dnke of MarlboroQfli, 1650-1722.— Eng- 
land's greatest general after Wellington. For James he helped to 
win the battle of Sedgemoor ; for William he won Cork and Kinsale ; 
for Anne, Blenheim, Kamillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. Under 
William he plotted for James ; under Anne he was disgraced, but 
was restored to favour by George I., in whose reign he died. Love of 
money and want of principle cloud his fame. His wife, Sarab 
Jennliiflrsy Dnoliess of Marlboronsrli (1660-1744), was Anne's 
favourite and chief adviser until they quarrelled. 

]>r. Henry Sacbeverell, 1672-1724. — A Tory divine, who 
preached passive obedience and non-resistance to regal authority, 
for which offence he was unwisely impeached by the Whig ministry, 
and became very popular in consequence. 

Sobert Barley* Barl of Oxford, 1661-1724. — A minister in 
the reign of Anne, and of William and Mary. He was impeached by 
the Whigs in the reign of George I., and imprisoned for treason for 
two years. 

iLbiiraU Bill (MM. Masbfun), d. 1734. — A favourite, who suc- 
ceeded the Duchess of Marlborough with the queen, and showing 
herself as meek and submissive as her predecessor was arrogant and 
overbearing, precipitated that predecessor's fall, and with it the fall 
of the Whig ministry. 

Cbarlee Mordaant* Barl of Peterborongrb, 1658-1735. — 
Commanded the English forces in Spain, and took Barcelona. 

Benry St. Jobn* Vlsooont Bollnirbroke« 1678-1751. — ^A 
celebrated Tory statesman in this reign. Wrote the ' Patriot Bang.' 
He was impeached by the Whigs, in the succeeding reign, for plotting 
the restoration of the Catholic Stuart line. 



GEOBGE I. 

James Sadoiure, Barl of Berwentwater, 1689-1716. 
William Oordon, 3bord Benmore* 1643-1716. — Adherents of 
the 'Old Pretender;* executed in 1716. {See p. 69, s. 249.) 

Jobn Bnklne, Barl of Mar, 1671-1732.— Eaised a rebellion 
in Scotland in favour of the * Old Pretender,' but was defeated at 
Sheriffmuir. (&c p. 69, s. 249.) 

TranelB iiteerbury, 1662-17^^.— -"BVa^iO^ ol ^QR!aft:^\Kt. K 
retj learned and eloquent writer on t\i© 3«Jt^VL^ «^^^» ^^"5^ ^ 
laina and penalties was brought into VJti© X«s^ ^^voaN. "^s^^®^ '^'^ 
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being concerned in a Jacobite plot, and he was foond gidlfy tad 
banished for life. 

^TtlUam BKaxwell, Xiord XlthlikUde, 1702-1744.— An ad- 
herent of the ' Old Pretender/ sentenced to death with Berwentwater 
and Kenmure. He escaped by changing clothes with his wife the 
night before the day fixed for his execution. 

James Stuart, 1688-1765. — Son of James IL, and commonly 
called the * Old Pretender.' ACter the nnsnccessful attempts ci the 
foregoing on his behalf, he retired to Rome, where he died in 1765. 

GEORGE IL 

Sir Robert Valpole, 1676<-1745.—Prime IGnister of the two 
first Georges. Notwithstanding his dictnm that 'evety man has 
his price ' (his own being a picture by Cuyp or Bubens), and the un- 
blushing corruption of the time, the country unquestionably prospered 
and grew rich under his long and peaceful administration. A power- 
ful coalition of his enemies at length compelled him to resign, when 
he was pensioned and made Earl of Orford. 

Benry Pelliam, 1695-1754.— Prime Minister from 1745 to 1754. 

Admiral John ByniTf 1704-1757. — Failed to relieve HkCnorca, 
which was taken by the French. Byng was tried by court-martial, 
and shot, in the indignant words of Voltaire, ^pour tneowtager Ui 
autres* 

Admiral Sdward Vernon, 1684-1757.— Took PbrtoEello^ in 
the Isthmus of Darien, from the Spaniards ; but was repulsed off 
Carthagena. 

James "Wolfe, 1726-1759 A famous general, who d^tnied 

Quebec, but was killed in the battle which he won before it 

Admiral Xiord Anion, 1697-1762. — Circunmarigated the globe^ 
and, capturing a galleon returning from Mexico with treasure, came 
back with fabulous riches. He beat the French ofif Finisterre, 
but was afterwards repulsed in his turn at Cherbourg. 

IVUliam Pnlteney, Barl of Bath, 1682-1764.— The most able 
and considerable of Walpole's opponents. 

"William, Duke of Cumberland, 1721-1765. — Sec(md son of 
George II. and Commander of the Forces. He was defeated by 
Marshal Saxe at Fontenoy, and defeated the Young Pretender at 
CuUoden, where his cruelties earned him the name of 'the Butdier.' 

Tbomas Pelham, Duke of Bewoastle, 1694-1768. — ^Henzy 
Pelham*s brother, who succeeded him for a year or two, but was 
compelled to resign. Smollett has bitterly ridicoled him in tha 
'Adrenturea of an AU)m* 
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Kord Cliye» 1725-1 7 74.-^Founded the British Empire in India; 
won the battles of Arcot and Flassey, and greatly extended our power 
in the East. He was impeached on his return from India in 1767 
for abuse of power, but acquitted. He died by his own hand in 

1774. 
mniUam Pitt, Sari of diatbam, 1708-1778.— The 'Great 

Commoner/ Succeeded Walpole in 1742, and conducted the * Seven 

Years' War.' 

3bord <»eorire SackviUe, 1716-1785.— (iS^g p. 61, s. 267.) 
Cbarlea Bdward Stuart. 1720-1788.— Grandson of James II., 

and commonly styled the ' Young Pretender.' Made an attempt to 

regain the crown, but was defeated at Culloden. Ho escaped, and 

died at Home many years afterwards. 

GEORGE III. 

Aord Beatbfleld, 1718-1790.— Successfully defended Gibraltar 
for more than three years against the combined French and Spanish 
fleet. Charles of Spain was in the habit of asking daily if the place 
was taken, and to the invariable negative always returned — 'It will 
be soon.* We still, however, hold the * Key of the Mediterranean.' 

Joluiy &prdL Bote, 1713-1792.— Prime Minister at the bo- 
ginning of this reign. He became yery unpopular, and in 1763 
resigned office. 

Kord Oeorgre Gordon* 1750-1793.— (iS^e p. 62, s. 277.) 

'WUllam Murray, Xiord Mansfield, 1705-1793.—' The silver- 
tongued Murray,* who was Lord Chief Justice in this reign. 

Jolia Wilkes, 1727-1797. — A seditious and profligate dema- 
gogue, who attacked government in the ' North Briton,' and was 
arrested on a general warrant, which was subsequently pronounced 
illegal. He was then expelled from Parliament, re- elected, and his 
re-elec^on reversed. He proved ultimately quite unworthy of the 
public confidence, and sank into forgotten insignificance. 

Bdmnnd Burke, 1730-1797. — A great author and statesman, 
vho wrote an essay on the 'Sublime and Beautiful,' joined in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and took an active part against 
the French Bevolution. 

Oeorire ^xrashinyton, 1732-1799. — Led the Americans in the 
War of Independence, which he ultimately brought to a successful 
issue by surrounding Lord Comwallis at York Town, and compelling 
him to capitulate. He was thereupon made the first President of 
the Uziited States. He left an unstained reputation, and his birth- 
^7 is kept to this day by his countryiaeii« 
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iLdmiral &ord Bowe, 1 725-1 799.~Relieyed Gibraltar, and 
obtained the yictory over the French fleet of the first of June. 

Admiral Adam Dancan, 1731-1804. — Won the Battle of 
Camperdown over the Dutch. 

Xiord Comwallis, 1738-1805. — Served in America, where he 
capitulated to Washington at York Town in 1 78 1 . Viceroy of Ireland 
during the Irish Kebellion of 1799. Afterwards GroTemor-Gt;neial 
of India, where he regained the laurels he had lost in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

BoratiOy XK>rd Vlscoant STelsoiif 1758-1805. — ^More than half 
won St. Vincent's. Won the battles of the Nile, the Baltic, and 
Trafalgar, in which last, happier than Wellington, who smriyed the 
gratitude of his country for nearly a quarter of a century, he died at 
the height of his popularity. He was buried in St. Paul's, but the 
country he had served neglected her greatest admiral's dying prayer 
in behalf of his surviving daughter. 

Cbarles James 7ox, 1749-1806. — In favour of the French 
Eevolution, and opposed to the French Revolutionary war. He was 
styled the great opponent of Pitt, and wrote an historical fragment^ 
on the Reign of James II. 

'WUliam Pitt, 1759-1806.— Son of Earl Chatham, styled 'the 
pilot that weathered the storm ; ' though, in point of fact, he was 
shipwrecked, dying prematurely worn out by chagrin and disap- 
pointment at the failure of all his leagues against Napoleon, which 
had involved the country in an enormous national debt during his 
brilliant but disastrous premiership. 

Sir Jolm Moore, 1761-1809.— Won the battle of Coronna, 
where he lost his life. 

Admiral &ord Collinffwood, 1748-1810. — Nelson's due! 
captain. 

Sicliard Briniley Sberidan, 1751-1816.-^Co-impeacherwith 
Burke and Fox of Warren Hastings, upon which occasion he made 
his famous ' Begum speech,' which is said to have made an imparal- 
leled impression on the House of Commons. The life of this 
brilliant orator and dramatist was passed in pecuniary difficulties and 
careless dissipation. He died miserably, and was buried in West^ 
minster Abbey. 

Warren Bastinffs, 1733-1818.— First Goyemor-G^neral of 

India. His administration was able and beneficial. By the victtmes 

over Hyder Ali he secured the Camatic ; but the treasuiy being 

azhausted, and the India proprietors at home clamorous, he was 

drivea. to grave acts of oppxeBsvon. "Sqi t\\^ he was impeached on 
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his retiun to EnglAnd, but acquitted after a seven years' trial; 
and the East India Company gave him a handsome pension. 

Sobert Stewart, Vlseount Castlereagrh, 1769-1822.— Co- 
lonial and Foreign Secretary in this reign. He died by his own hand. 

Admiral Sir Jolm JervU, 1734-1823.— Won the naval battle 
of St Vincent, with Nelson and Collingwood, from which success he 
earned his subsequent title of Loid St. Vincent 

"WtlUam 'Vniberforcey 1759-1833. — ^A distinguished agitator 
and orator in favour of the abolition of the slave trade, which was 
ultimately effected by his perseverance. He was also the author of 
a work called ' A Pnictical View of the Prevailing System of Pro- 
fessed Christians.' 

Jotn Seotty &ord Sldon, 1751-1838. — Solicitor-G-eneral, Attor- 
ney-Oeneral, Lord Chief Justice, and Lord Chancellor in this reign. 

Artlmr '^XTeUeeley, Duke of 'WeUingrton, 1769-1852.— 
England's greatest general. He earned his first laurels in India, at 
Assaye and Argaum; bombarded Copenhagen with Gambier tind 
Cathcart; drove the French out of Portugal at Vimiera; won the 
battles of Talavera, Busaco, and Fuentes d'Onoro ; took Badajoz and 
Ciudad Bodrigo; won the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, the Py- 
renees, Ortbis, and Toulouse; entered Paris and compelled Napoleon 
to abdicate ; and, finally, won the battles of Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo, which completed the downfall of Napoleon. He became Prime 
Minister in 1828 ; passed the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts in that year, and the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829, but, 
opposing reform, resigned in 1830. He died in 1852. 

GEOBQE IV. and WILLIAM IT. 

Oee r ge Cannlngf 1770-1827. — Govemor-Greneral of India, 
Foreign Secretary and Premier in George IV.'s reign. The emanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholics is mainly due to his efforts. 

KordHTUUam Bentinek, 1774-1839.— Distinguished himself 
as the proto-hero of Italian independence. He was afterwards 
Goremor-General of India (1828-35). 

Haalel O'ConneU* 1775-1847. — A notorious demagogue and 
agitator. He advocated the repeal of the Union of England and 
Ireland. At last, being tried and convicted of sedition and con- 
spiiacj, and his influence waning in consequence, he retired to 
Genoa, where he died. 

Admiral Sir Bdward Codrinfftoiit 1770-1851.— Fought iu 
Howe's Tietory of the first of June, 1794, and defeated the Turks at 
HaTtriiio in 1827. 
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VICTORIA. 

&ard Oeorffe Benttnek* 1802-1S48.— A distinguished Con- 
•ervative leader, and head of the so-called ' Protectionist ' poily, i^ 
opposed the repeal of the Com Laws. {See p. 68, s. 339.) 

Sir Sobert Peel* 1788-1850.— Established the Police Ponx, 
ewried the Catholic Emancipation BQl, imposed the Income Tax, 
ted repealed the Com Laws. He was Premier in 1834-5 and 1841-6. 

Oeneral Sir Cbarlee James STapiery 1782-1853. — Served in 
the Peninsula, and afterwards won the l}attles of Meanee and 
Dubba (Hyderabad), in Scinde. 

&ord Maglan, 1788-1855. — A Peninsular veteran, who was 
tommander-in-chief in the Crimea, where he died. 

Sir Benry Bawelooky 1795-1857.— A distinguished Indian 
officer. In the Sepoy mutiny he took Cawnpore and relieved Lucknov. 

Thomaey &ord ]>iuidonald« 1775-1860.— A distinguished 
Admiral. {Set p. 64, s. 303.) 

Oeorge* &ord iLberdeeiiy 1784-1860. — Minister in varioiui 
capacities. Premier in 1852-5. 

Admiral Sir Cliarles Jolm Bapier, 1786-1860.— Took Acre 
ted Beyrout in the Syrian war. In the Crimean war he oommandtd 
'Hie English fleet in the Baltic, and took Bomarsund, in the Aland 
Islands. He was replaced by Admiral D^undas. 

&ord Clyde, 1792-1863.— Served in the Peninsula and the 
Crimea, and was commander-in-chief in the Indian mutiny. 

mieliard Cotideii, 1 804-1865.— Aided in the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, and negotiated a Commercial Treaty with France in 1860. 

Beary Temple, Vlseomit P almemtoiiy 1 784-1 865. — ^MinisUr 
Vti various capacities for half a century. He held the Premiership firan 
1859 to 1865, when he died, and was buried in Westminster Abblqr* 

Benry* &ord Broiiffliam« 177B-1868.— Lord ChanceUor in 
1830. He defended Queen Caroline, and was one of theftlvndan of 
the * Edinburgh Keview.' Lord Brougham greatly aided the Sodsly 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge^ and did inud^ for the in- 
provement of the working classes. 

Sdwardf Barl of Derby, 1799-1869. — Minister in Tarions cft- 

jjpkeities. Premierin 1852, 1858-9, and 1866-8. Loid Derby pnblishsd 

h itRMislation of the ' Iliad ' into English blank verse in 1866. 

Atfvaidf a»rl CUttend6ii«\^Q0-\^l^ .-:^^S^%^xs\EL'^«xkns ei- 

ptiMmt, Hewa8roretgii8eGsetai7\ii\Vs&V%A%^^%«a(s^>^V^ 
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1832. Earl Bnssell has been Colonial SecretaTy, Home Secretary, 
Foreign Secretary, Lord President of the Council, and First Lord of 
the Treasury. He. is-^lBO the author of some historical and bio- 
graphical works. 

Bmi^aaiiii Biaraelly Barl of Beaoonsfield* b, 1805. — Chan- 
ceUor of the Exchequer, 1852, 1858-9, and 1866-8 ; Premier, 1868. 
Passed the new Reform Bill in 1867. Mr. Disraeli is the author of 
a * Biography of Lord Geoige Bentinck,' and of * Vivian Grey,* * Co- 
ningaby/ 'Lothair,' and other noyels. He was raised to the peerage 
in 1876. 

^TUliain Bwart Oladstoney b. 1809. — Has been President of 
the Board of Trade, Colonial Secretary, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He became Premier in 1868, and in that capacity passed 
his bill for the dis- establishment of the Irish Chuich. Mr. Gladstone 
is the author of ' Church and State^' ' Studies on Homer,' ' Juventus 
Hundi/ &c 

XolMVtf Bord irapler of Magrdalai b, 1810. — A distinguished 
Indian officer, who commanded the English forces in Abyssinia, and 
tookMikgdala. ; 

Sir J&hn Bawrenoo, b. 1810.— Called the 'Saviour of India,' 
of whieh he was Governor-General, 1863-8. He became Lord 
Lawrence of the Punjaub in January 1869 ; and Chairman of the 
HetzopoUtan School Boajxl in 1870. 

J'olm BriflTl&t, b, 1811.-^M.P. for Birmingham since 1857. Has 
powerfully aided in the abolition of the Com Laws and the progress 
of Beform. President of the Board of Trade 1868-70. 

Sobort &OWO, b, 1811.— Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
1855-8, Vice-President of the Board of Education of the Privy 
Coondl 1859-64. Became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1868. 

Ctoorro, Barl Granvillev b, 1815. — ^Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade 1848-51, Foreign Secretary 1851-2, Lord President of the 
CoiuiieU 1852-4 and 1859-66, Colonial Secretary 1868-70. Became 
Foreign Secretary again in 1870. 

Sleluurdy Barl of Kayo, 1 822-1 872.~Long known in the 
Hoose of Commons as Lord Naas. He was three times Chief Secre- 
tary of State for Ireland, afterwards Governor-General of India* 
He was assassinated at the Andaman Isles in 1872. , 

&tYlBffstoiie» Bavid, 1813-1873.— A distinguished Afrieaa 
T^Toller. He died at Ilala, in Central Africa, while en^&^ed in tbA 
ieardb/or that two-thousand-years' mvstestv — ^\i]ti« f^>£K.^^Q)i^(W^'^< 

]l2 
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APPENDIX Vn. 



A LIST OF SOME OF THB PLACES WHBBE THE CBLBBBATED BATTLES Of 
ENGLISH HISTORY WEBB FOUGHT, ABBAKOBD IN ALFHABEnCiL 
OBDEB.* 

Abookir Bay (Mouth of the Nile, Egypt).— Defeat of the 
French by Nelson, 1798. This is also called the 'Battle of the 
Nile.* 

Acre (Palestine, Syria).^Taken by Eichard I. and Philip IL of 
France, 1192. Defeat of Bonaparte by Sir Sidney Smith, 1799. 
Bombarded by the English, 1840. 

Affincourt (Department Pas de Calais, France). — Defeat of the 
French by Henry V., 1415. 

Albuera (Province Estremadura, Spain). — Defeat of the French 
by Beresford, 1811. 

Alexandria (Coast of Egypt).— Defeat of the French by Sit 
Balph Abercrombie, 1801. 

Algiers (Algeria, A&ica). — Bombardment by Lord Exmonth, and 
release of slaves, 1816. 

Aliwal (Pai\jaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1846. 

AUna (Crimea, Russia). — Defeat of the Russians by the English 
and French, 1854. 

Alnwick (Northumberland).— Defeat of William, King of Scot- 
land, and the sons of Henry II., by Henry's troops, 1175. 

Areot (Camatic, India).— Taken by Clire, 1761. — ^Taken by 
Hyder Ali, 1780. 

Asealon (Palestine, Syria). — Taken by Bichard L, 1192. , 

Assaye (Central India). — ^Defeat of tJie Mahrattas by WeUing- 
ton, 1803. 

Angbrim (Galway, Ireland). — Defeat of the French by the 
English under Ginkel, 1691. 

Bad^loa (Province Estremadura, Spain). — ^Taken by Welliog- 
ton, 1812. 

* The leaner wSl find it aid bis memory if he maxks the potiMoM U tbM 
places (with the dates of the correBponding battles) upon rough akstah ini|»i 
iimilar to thoee deaoibed and xecommended in the ' Oivil Servioe Geognpl^.' 
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Baladava (Crimea, Eussia). — Defeat of the Bussians by the 
English and French, 1854. 

BannodLbnm (Stirlingshire, Scotland). — Defeat of Edward IL 
hj Bobert Bruce, 1314. 

Bamet (Hertfordshire). — Defeat of Warwick (the king-maker) 
by Edward IV., 1471. Warwick was here slain. 

Barossa (Province Cadiz, Spain). — Defeat of the French by 
Sir T.Graham, 1811. 

Basque Boads (S.W. Coast of France). — Four French ships of 
the line blown up by Lord Cochrane, 1809. 

Beyront (Syria). — ^Bombarded by the English, 1840. 

Blaeklieatli (Kent). — ^Defeat of the Cornish rebels by King 
Henry VII.*s troops, 1497. 

Blenbelm (Bavaria). — ^Defeat of the French and Spanish by 
the EDgUsh, Austrians, and Dutch, under Marlborough, 1704. 

Blore Beatli (Staffordshire). — Defeat of the Lancastrians by 
the Yorkists, 1459. 

^erougtihrl&ge (Yorkshire).— Defeat of the Duke of Lancas- 
ter by Edward 11., 1322. 

Bosirortli (Leicestershire). — ^Defeat of Bichard III. by Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Bichmond, 1485. This was the last battle in the 
Wars of the Boses. 

Batlnrell Bridire (Lanarkshire, Scotland). — Defeat of the 
Covenanters by the Duke of Monmouth, 1679. 

Bojne (Meath, Ireland). — Defeat of James II. by William III., 
1690. 

Brandywtne (Pennsylvania). — ^Defeat of Washington by the 
English, 1777. 

Brooklsm (State of New York, United States).— Defeat of 
WaJBhington by the English, 1776. 

BnnlLer's Bill (Massachusetts, United States). — ^Defeat of the 
eolonists by the royal troops, 1775. 

Bnsaeo (Province Beira, Portugal). — ^Defeat of the French by 
Wellington, 1810. 

Oadis (Province Andalusia, Spain). — Taken by Howard of 
•Rmng hftm , 1596. 

CSalala (Department Pas de Calais, France). — ^Taken by Edward 
in. after a siege of eleven months, 1347. Betaken by the French 
in 1558. 

OaaibwflkMUiatli (Stirlingshire, Scotland). — Defeat of the Eng- 
lidi 17 Sir WiUiAm Wallace, 1297. 
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Camperdown (Province North Holland, Netherlands). — JktuX 
of the Dutch fleet by Duncan, off Camperdown, 1797. 

Cape 8ti Vincent (South-West extremity of Portugal). — ^Victory 
gained by Jervis over the Spanish fleet, 1797. 

Cawnpore (Allahabad, India). — ^Massacre of Europeans dvong 
the Indian Mutiny, 1867. 

Cbalgrove rield (Oxfordshire). — Skirmish 'between the Boysl' 
ists and Parliamentarians, in which John Hampden was slain, 1643. 

drains (Department Haute Vienne, Prance). — Castle besieged 
by Bichard I., who died of a wound he here receiyed, 1199. 

CbUlanwallali (Puiyaub, India).— Defeat of the S0Kh8 hjUhB 
English, 1849. 

Ctntra (Province Estremadura, Spain). — Conyention tfxt ths 
evacuation of Portugal by the French, 1808. 

OIndad MoCxiigo (Province Leon, Spain). — Taken by WeUii^ 
ton, 1812. 

CoomaMile (Ashanti, West Africa). — Taken by the Eiigliah.imdfl 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, 1874. 

Copenbaffen (Province Zealand, Denmark). — DefiMt of t}u 
Danish fleet by Nelson, 1801. Bombardment of the towa hj tbe 
English, 1807. 

Comnna (Province Corunna, Spain). — ^Defeat. of the Freneh 
by Sir John Moore, 1809. 

Cravant (Department Yonne, France).----Defeat of the X^rvndi 
by the English, 1423. ... 

Creeey (Department Somme, France). — Defeat of the EnuNib 
by Edward III. and the Black Prmc^ 1346. In jbhia .l^ittl^^^gu- 
powder was flrst used. 

Cnlloden,or BnunoMle Moor (Croy, Nairn ajii.,Jj^f^^3tt^f 
Scotland). — ^Final defeat of the Young Pretender by the DuJuil o| 
Cumberland, 1746. 

Bellil (N.W. Provinces, India). — ^liiassacre of Europeans ^vnog 
the Indian Mutiny, 1857. 

Betttniren (Bavaria). — ^Defeat of the French by the English 
and Dutch under George II., 1743. 

Bnbba (Scinde, India).— Ameers of Scinde defbated by fib; 
Charles Napier, 1843. 

Bonbar (Haddington, Scotland).— Defeat of Baliol by Edwaid 
Z, 1296. Defeat of the Covenanteia \>^ Otoxirw^, \^^^. 

JlHuilcfrk (Department du )5ord,1BiMxtbV---'^^i3'"*^^ ^^'•^'"^ 
1668. 



T M gfi^tin (W»ryi<;kq»ii|9).--A4fawn baU^le between Ghttleg t 
and the Parliamentarians, 1642. 

BOuutdiiB (EdingtoD, Wiltshire).— Defeat of the Banes bj 
Alfred. 878, 

arealuuii (Worcestershire).— Defeat of Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester^ \(y Pnn<^ Edward (afterwards Edward L), 1266;^ < 



(StirlingBhire, SoodaBd)^*-J>efea^ of - Wallace bgr Ed- 
ward L, 1298. 
.Tarw— Urti QSM. In£a).-^Defeatof the Sikhs by the^Bnglish, 

Vtodden rield (Northnmberland). — ^Defeat of the Scotch by 
the English, 1513. King. Jamea IV. of Scotland was here slaiB» 

Vontaaoj (Province Hainault, Belgium). — ^Pefeat of the French 
by the Dnke of Cnuberland^ .1745. 

Vueiites d*Oiioro (Province Salamanca, Spain)t-^Defeat of 
tha Erench by Wellington, 1811. 



(ScntiiofapainJ.— Taken by Booke, 1704. Heldby 
Lord Heathfield, 1779-83, against the fleets and armies of France 
and Spain* . . 

Oleneoe (Argyleshire, Scotland).-r-Mas8acra of the ola^r of 
Uplan of 01encoe». 1892. . — ....:.< 

Ctoojeimt (Pnnjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 

1849,-... .. ■ . i .-- 

. .fltaUnafaW^ (D^tartment Pas de Calais,. Franoe).~^D0feat of 
the French by the English and Austrians, 1513. .This is also called 
the '.Battle of the Spurs/ 

. Jtalldoii.B|U (Berwick, Sootbind).— Defeat of Douglas, Begent 
of Scotland, by Edward III., 1333. 

Barflenr (Department Seine Inf&rieure, France). — Taken by 
HenjjV^., 1415, 

BiuitlBSB (Sossaz). — ^Defeat of the Saxons by William thq Goi« 
qneior, 1066. William derived his title from this battle, and here 
Harold was slain. 

BadiTOlsr Mo«r (Northumberland). — Defeat of the Lancastrians 
by the Yorkists, 1464. 

Sexliam (Northumberland). — Defeat of the Lancastrians by the 
Yorkists, 1464, 
Momuaan MiU (near Wooler, NoTtJManyi«\K^ ^^^ 

Scotch bjr the Perezes, 1402. 
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(Crimea, Bussia). — ^Defeat of th« Bnsslaiui by thfl 
English and French, 1854. 



(Turkey in Asia). — Capitulated under General Williamf^ 
1855. 

Xennyree (Pui\jaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the 
English, 1848. 

auiyber Pass ( A^hanistan). — ^Massacre of the English by the 
Afghans, 1841. 

KilUecraaUe (Perthshire, Scotland). — Defeat of the English 
by Dundee, 1689. 

&a Boirne (North-East extremity of La Manche, Eranoe).— De- 
feat of the French by Admiral Bussell, 1692. 

Ibanden (Province Liege, Belgium). — Defeat of William III. by 
the French, 1693. 

JtVLUgnide (Renfrew, Scotland). — Defeat of the Scotch by the 
Begent Murray, 1668. 

Jgeweu (Sussex). — Defeat of Henry III. by Simon de Hontfort, 
Earl of Leicester, 1264. 

Kezlncrton (Kentucky, United States). — Defeat of the lojsl 
troops by the colonists, 1775. 

Umeriek (Limerick, Ireland). — ^Taken by William III.*8 troops, 
1691. 

Xdncoln (Lincolnshire). — Defeat of Stephen by the Empren 
Maud, 1141. Defeat of Louis, the Dauphin of France, by the Eul 
of Pembroke, 1217. 

Londonderry (Londonderry, Ireland). — Belieyed by William 
III.'s troops when besieged by James 11., 1689. 

KuekBow (Dude, India). — Massacre of Europeans during the 
Indian Mutiny, 1857. 

Hagdala (Amhara, Abyssinia). — ^Taken by the English under 
Lord Napier, 1868. 

Malda (Calabria, Italy).— Defeat of the French by Sir John 
Stuart, 1806. 

Malplaquet (Department du Nord, France). — Defeat of the 
French and Spanish by Marlborough, 1 709. 

SUtUTBton BSoor (Yorkshire). — Defeat of the Boyalists by the 
Parliamen farians, 1644. 
Xomnee (Scinde, India).— DeioaJt oi Km^i% ^i ^rasAft\>l^a 

Yapier, 1843. 
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IKeerot (Meerut, India). — ^Massacre of Europeans during the 
Indian Mutiny, 1857. 

Mlnden (Westphalia, Prussia). — Defeat of the French by the 
English and Hanoverians, 1759. 

Minorca (Balearic Isles, Mediterranean). — ^Unsuccessful expe- 
dition of Byng, 1756. 

BKoodkee (N.W. India).~De.feat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1845. 

BKorUiiier's Cross (Herefordshire). — ^Defeat of the Lancastrians 
by Edward, Duke of York, 1461. 

Vaseby (Northamptonshire). — Defeat of Charles I. by Oliyer 
Cromwell, 1645. 

Vavarlno (Morea, Greece). — ^Defeat of the Turkish and Egyp- 
tian fleet, 1827. 

Voyille's CroM (near Durham). — Defeat of David Bruce by 
Henry Percy, 1346. 

Vewbury (Berkshire). — First battle of Newbury between the 
Royalists and Parliamentarians, 1643. Lord Falkland slain, 
victory undecided. Second battle of Newbury between the Koyalists 
and Parliamentarians, also undecided, 1644. 

Vortballerton (Yorkshire). — Defeat of David, King of Scotland, 
by Stephen, 1138. This is usually called the 'Battle of the 
Standard.' 

Vortbampton (Northamptonshire) — Defeat of the Yorkists 
by the Lancastrians, 1460. Here the Duke of York was slain. 

Orleans (Department Loiret, France). — Belief of the town by 
Joan of Arc, 1429. 

Ortlids (Department Basses Pyrenees, France). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1814. 

OtterMuVy or Cliewy Cbase (Northumberland). — ^Defeat of the 
English by the Scotch, 1388. 

Oadenarde (Province East Flanders, Belgium). — ^Defeat of 
the French and Spanish by Marlborough, 1708. 

VtUUpbaaflrli (near Selkirk, Scotland). — Defeat of the Boyalists 
by the Parliamentarians, 1645. 

Finkie (near Musselburgh, Scotland^.^Def^Ait q£ tbA €A«!k^^\s^ 
JRrotector Somerset, 1547. 

WlmMMBy (Bengal, IndU).— DeieaY oi \\v5k ^Wiw^^ ^5>^s^^^=^^ 
Lord aire, 1767. 
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Voietlers (Department Vienne^ F^anee).-^De£Mt of Jolm, Sng 
of France, by Edward the Black Prince, 1356. 

Vreston (Lancashire). — Defeat of the Scots and Boyaluits by 
Cromwell, 1648. Second battle of Preston gained bj G-eofge Vs 
troops over the Pretender, 1716. . . ,.. . . 

Preston Pans (Haddington, Scotland). — Defeat of G^oige IL's 
troops by Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 1745. 

(Spain).— Defeat of the French by Wellington, 1813. 



(Province South Brabant, .Belgiiim).--r-B0feat of 
the French by WelKngton, 1815. 
Q^eliee (Province Quebec, Cana^)w— Detet cf . tbst^SpqiiA 

by the English. By this battle Canada was acquired, 1759. 

Bsmtlllea (Province South Brabant, Belgium).— rDefeat qf the 
Spanish by Marlborough, 1706. 

Sanmugger (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the SiUuh hj ]^e 
English, 1848. 

Bocbelle (Department Charente Inf^rienre* FranoeX^-^Xhiee 
unsuccessful attempts were made by the English to relieve the 
Huguenots when besieged by Cardinal, Bich^elieu, l|627-r9r^f -' . 

8ti Albans (Hertfprdshire),-:-Inyaded and. burnt, b^.J^l^^s 
Caesar, b.c. 54. Defeat of the Lancastrians by the Yorki^s^ 145$. 
Defeat of the Yorkists by the Lancastriaus* 1^1*, , ■ v - 

8ti Qnentln (Department Aisne, France).:— Defeat of the f rench 
by the English, 1557. 

Bt. Vincent, Cape . (S.E. of Poi^ugal).— Defeat of the Spanish 
fleet by Jervis, 1797. ^ ' .. ... 

Salamanea (Province Salamanca, Spain). — Defeat of the JP^^eodi 
by Wellington, 1812. . ^ 

Saratoga (State of New York, United States).~Capiiiilatioa of 
the royal troops under Burgoyne during the American war, 1777. 

Sebastopol (Crimea, Bussia). — Taken by the E^ygliBh, French, 
and Sardinians, 1856. 

Sedgemoor (Somersetshire).— Defeat of the Duke of Hbnmonth 
by the king's troops, 1B85. 

Blierillknair (near Dumblane, Perth, Scotland). — Indedyive 
battle between George L's troops and the Earl of Siar, who ionf^ 
for the ' Young Pretender,* 1715. 

Mhrewml^nry (Salop) ^Deie&t oi V2qa "Sved^ «3i^ ^^raa. CSh«&p 

dower bjr Henry IV., 1403. 
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tOny (Zealand, Ketherlands). — ^Defeat of the French iiy Edward 
m., 1340. 

Sobraon (N.W. India).— Defeat of the Sikhs hy the English, 1846. 

Solway 3MCOMI (Cumberland). — Defeat of the Scotch by the 
English, 1642. 

Stamford Bridge (Yorkshire). — ^Defeat of Harold ^ardrada by 
Harold 11., 1066. 

SteinldrlCf or Bnybian (Pitmnee Hainanlt, Belgiom). — De- 
feat of William III. by the ^nch, 1692. 

Stoke (near Newark, Nottinghamshire). — ^Defeat of Ii4](il»|^ 
Simnel by Heniy VII., 1487. 

Talavera (Proyince Toledo, Spain).---l)efeat of the !^nch l>y 
Wellington, 1809. 

rerouenne (Department Pas de Calais, France). — ^Taken by 
Henry VIII. and the Emperor Maximilian, 1513. 

Tewkesbury (Gloucestershire).— Defeat of the Lancastrians by 
the Yorkists, 1471, after which Queen Margaret was thrown into 
the Tower. 

Tindiebral (Department Ome, France). — Defeat of Bobert, 
Duke of Normandy, by his brother, Henry I., 1106. 

Toaloiise (Department Haute Ghironne, France). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1814. 

Tennuiy (Province Hainault, Belgium). — Taken by Henry VIU. 
and the Emperor Maximilian, 1513. 

Towton (Yorkshire). — Defeat of the Lancastrians by thd 
Yorkists, 1461. 

TrafUffar, Cape (S. of Spain). — ^Total defeat of the French and 
Spanish fleets by Nelson, 1805. 

VShant (Island off Department of Finisterre, France). — Defeat 
of the French by Lord Howe, 1794. 

Vemeail (Department Eure, France). — Defeat of the French 
by the Earl of Salisbury, 1424. 

Vlmlera (Province Estremadura, Portugal). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1808. 

Vlneffar BUI (near Wexford, Ireland).— Defeat of the Irish 
rebels by General Lake, 1 798. 

▼itteria (Ptoyince Vittoria, Spain). — ^Defeat of the French by 
Wellington, 1813. 

MTrnMeneid (Yorkshire).— Defeat ot t\i^^atY\«!caV3 '^^^^J^- 
eaetriaaB, 1460, 
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eUewhtre, %. miUtift was organised, and a fleet equipped. To Alfred, 
also, is ascribed the device of measuring time by candles, and of 
contriying Isntems of horn to protect them. 

The Vorman Period. — 1066-1154. — ^Under Stephen, sugar, 
then largely imported into Europe, is said to have been brought into 
England. 

Westminster HaU, designed bj William Bufus as a banqueting 
hQuse, was begun in 1097 and completed in 1099. It was subse- 
quently used for the sessions of the Curia Regit, or King's Court. 
(fiS00 p. 77.) The first stone bridge was erected across the riyerLea 
at Bow, by Matilda, queen of Henry I., in the beginning of that 
monarch's reign ; and, in 1125, the first park— that of Woodstock— 
waK laid out by him. 

Vhe Vlaiitairenet Period. — 1154-1399. — ^The enoouragement 
ol textile manufactures in wool and fiax, and this growth of our coal 
trade, constitute the most important features of the Flantagenet era. 
In 1253 a number of Flemish settlers, protected b|y Henry III., b^n 
t6''lP0aye linen in this country; and in 1331 John Kempe and 
eertait^ doth-workers fixnn the Ketherlands; tttrtttcrinVitatlon'of' Ed- 
t^Sttd'-m., ihiroduced the weaving of wool. Long before this time 
woollen fabrics had been made in England; but the process of 
manufacture was imperfectly known, and only small quantities were 
pr<)difcfcd." AlMut 1340 a species of blkhket is fold to have heen 
tbsAtit bftt the Thomas Blanket, from whom the article deriyes its 
name, belongs to the eighteenth centui^. ' ' 

In 1234 or 1239 a licence to dig for coal was granted by Henry IH. 
to the inhabitants of Newcastle. A Newcastle coal trade begins to 
bis'htord of iii the succeeding reign ; but coal, as fuel, gained at first 
so little popullunty that in 1306 it was petitioned against as a public 
nuisance. By the conclusion of the century, however, its use in 
London had become nearly general. 

Glass windows, already common in France and Italy, were first 
tii^ in' private houses under Henry II. In the reign of Biol^ard L 
eoats of a^rms came into fashion, being borrowed by that mbnkrch 
i^njUi'YIis cblleagu^ of the Crusades, who used them to distinguish 
nobles in battle^ To the reign of Eichard belongs, also, the appoint- 
ment of the first Lord M^yor of London, Henry Fits Alwhyn 
(1189); as also standards of weights and measures (1197). Under 
John, by an ordinance of Pope Innocent III., marriages wero 
£i9t Mtkipiufldd'iii.ehaicl^Qiii and iha yablicatioa of baans appean to 
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have tiommeneed about the same date. Chinmeyf were teb used in 
1200; and roofing tiles about 1246, when they took the place of 
thatch. The first gold coin was struck in 1257 ; the first striking 
dock was erected at Cainte^bury Cathedral in 1292; and in 1888 
side-saddles are said to have been introduced by Anne of Bohemia; 
but they were known to the Saxons. 

-To the Flahtagenet period also, although not to iChigland, belong 
the iiiyention and improvement of the marinez^s compass, ascribed to 
thtf Venetian triiyeller Marco Polo (1260) ; the inyention of spectacles 
(1285); the manu&cture of paper from rags (about 1300) ; the in- 
yesticvi of gunpowder, by Scbfwartz (about 1320) ; and of playing 
cards (1891), which are said to have been devised to divert the 
raeliuK^oly of Charles IV. of France. Boger Bacon (1214-92), a 
learned philosopher and Franciscan of Henry III.'s reign, who 
wrote awoik called the ' Opus Majus,' is said to have foreshadowed 
the invention of gunpowder in a composition of which he has left a 
deseripdon. He also described telescopes and microscopes, but their 
actual eonstmction belongs to a later date. 

The bulding of Old London Bridge, by Peter of Colechurch, was 
eomiMnoed in 1176, and completed in 1209 ; the pile of buildings 
called Westminster Abbey was chiefly erected during this period ; 
and, in 1866, Windsor Castle, which dates from William the Con- 
qneior, was rebiiilt for Edward IIL by William of Wykeham. 



Tovidsr and Kaneastrten Veriod.— 1399-1485.— The 
salient event of this era is the introduction into this country of the 
art of; printing. In 1488 Lawrence John Koster of Haarlem had 
devised the printing of books from wooden blocks. For Kostei's 
blocks, John Gnttenburg substituted cut metal types in 1444. He 
waa- IbUowed by Peter Seheffiar, who first cast movable metal types ; 
and in 1471 this method was introduced into England by William 
Oaztba, a London mercer, who set up a press in the Almonry 
near Westminster Abbey. His earliest known issues were 'The 
Game and Playe of the Chesse,' and 'The Boke of Tulle of Old Age,' 
a txaoslation of Cicero ' De Senectute.' 

In 1415. the streets of London were first lighted by lanterns. In 
1481 ahorse postal service was established by Edwurd IV., during 
the war with Scotland; and this system was Airther improved by 
Biduffd IIL 

. Ob the Continent^ watches were invented at Nuremberg in 1477. 
Engraviitg on steel and wood was discovered, oil painting practised, 
•M hMd flrtacm ware fixat used. The Buxgaadiaa toldMe^^^iKhsk 
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fought undvEdwaid IV. at Barnet, in 1471, are said to have be 
armed with haad-guns, which gave them an advantage over i 
English bowmen, who opposed them, comparable only with th 
obtained by the Prussian needle-gon over the Austrian weapon 
the * Seven Weeks* War ' of 1866. 

Tlie Tudor Period.— 1485-1603.— To the Tudor period belcn 
a number of improvements and miscellaneous inventions for whieb 
chronological arrangement is best suited. Under Henzy VXL, se 
charts were first brought into EngUnd, in 1489, by Baitholom( 
Columbus, to illustrate his brother^s theories of a western continei 
Under Heniy VIII., currants, the finer sorts of apples, cherri( 
and apricots, with carrots and other edible roots, were first cul' 
vated in this country. Many of the Kentish apple orchards a 
said to have been planted by Kichard Harris, the king's fruiten 
Hops were also introduced from the Netherlands about 1524, ai 
used for brewing purposes. Under an Act of 27 Henry VU 
parochial registers of births, deaths, and marriages were establish 
by Cromwell, Lord Essex. In 1540 pins and pin-money we 
brought into fashion by Catherine Howard; and in 1543 the fii 
work on book-keeping was published, by a printer named Oowg^ 
Sovereigns and half-sovereigns, of the modem value, were com 
by Henry YUI. ; and crowns, half-crowns, sixpenny and threepen 
pieces were first struck in the reign of Edward YI. In Edwan 
reign also grapes, hitherto imported from Flanders, were fijrst cul 
vated in this country (1552). 

In the reign of Mary coaches were seen in England (155S 
starch was first used in the same year; and, according to Stow, t 
manufacture of glass was established in Crutched Friars and at t 
Savoy (1557). In Elizabeth's reign a German, named Growse, i 
troduced the art of needle-making (1566). It had, however, be 
known, and again lost, in Mary's days. In 1577 pocket watcb 
were brought from Germany. In 1589 the Bev. Mr. Lee, 
Cambridge, invented the stocking-frame. Fire-ships were first us 
by Lord Howard of Effingham at the defeat of the Spanish Arma* 
in 1588. The first English paper-mills were erected in 1590, bj 
German named Spielman, at Dartford in Ejent. The introduction 
potatoes and tobacco into England also belongs to Elisabeth's leig 
but opinions difier as to the introducers. In this reign, too, the a 
moury of the toilet received t\\e aM\\.\oTi oif fans^ mn£Bfi, masks, ai 
false hair from Italy and France. 
Amoxig continentsbl inTeutiona Ta^j "^j* Tio\^ ^Oqsna ^Xms^r^ 
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• 
at Venloo in the Low Countries (1495), spinning-wheel^ Vt finmswick 

(about 1630), and telescopes in Holland (1590-1609). 

Singes College Chapel, Cambridge, a beautiful example of the 
Tudor style of architecture, was erected by Heniy VII., as was also 
the chapel in Westminster Abbey which bears his name. Many free 
grammar schools were built and endowed by Edward VL Under 
Elizabeth the 'Royal Exchange was built (1566-71) ; schools were 
founded at Westminster (1560) and Bugby (1567) ; and the Bodleian 
library was instituted(1598). The circunmayigation of the globe by 
Sir Francis Drake (1577), the establishment of the East India Com- 
pany (1600), and Ihe rise and growth of the great manufacturing 
towns of Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield also belong to this 
period. 



Veriod.— 1603-1688.— To the reign of the first of 
the Stuarts belongs the discovery of the circulation of the blood by 
William Harvey (1618). In 1608 the art of dyeing was brought 
from Holland. Silk was first manufactm'ed in 1604, and in 1620 
broad silk was first woven. In 1621 the power of licensing public- 
houses was granted to Sir Charles Mompesson and Sir Francis 
MitcheL A year later appeared the 'London Weekly Courant,' 
which claims to be the first newspaper, though that honour really 
belongs to the 'Public Intelligencer,' established by Sir Roger 
L'Estrange in the reign of Charles II. (1663.) 

In the reign of Charles I. hackney coaches were first set up in 
London by a Captain Bailey (1625) ; the manufacture of linen was 
established in Ireland, and greatly encouraged by Strafford when 
Lord Deputy (1633-40) ; the postal service was improved (1631) 
and coffee was introduced into England (1641). 

During the Commonwealth and the Protectorates a coffee-house 
was opened, in George Yard, Lombard Street, by the servant of an 
English Turkey merchant^ named Edwards (1652); the first public 
bank was established (1656-8) ; and pocket-watches were first made 
in England by Dr. Bobert Hooke about 1658. 

Under Charles II. turnpikes were first erected in 1663, and in the 
same year the first fire-engines were constructed and guineas were 
first struck. Tea, which had been brought to Europe by the Dutch 
in 1610, came into use in England about 1660. The Post Office, as 
at present constituted, was founded, and the Royal Society organised 
in 1 660. In 1 661 a standing army was e8tab\ia\iftd.. §i»Xx. ToJcas^-^^.^ 
discovered in SuSbrdahite in 1670. P\aU^«j&%^w^toi\.^BiS^'i^^ 
Lumhetb by Venetim artists »ndep til© paltOTkai^ c{i VJca^^^^ ^^ 
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Baddngham in 1673, and the weayer^s or Dat«h loom was i 
dnced from Holland about 1676. 

In the reign of 'William IIL a steam engine for raisiqg wates 
built by Captain Savery (1698). 

The still-ezisting Queen Anne's Bounty for the benefit of 
deigy was a noble charity which marks the reign of this sovei 
To establish it (1704) the Queen gave up the first fruits an^ 
tenths — ^i.e., the first year's incomes of newly appointed incuml 
and tenths for each subsequent year of tenure — ^which had hitl 
been paid to the crown. A daily newspaper — the ' Daily Courai 
first appeared in 1709 ; the first fire insurance office was estaUi 
in 1710 ; and in 1713 Newcomen and Savery constructed an a 
spheric engine. 

Among the public works and buildings of the Stuart period a 
The New Biver, a canal planned by Sir Hugh Myddelton to su 
London with water, commenced in 1609, and completed in li 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall, built by Inigo Jones in li 
the Observatory at Ghreenwich, in 1676 ; St. Paul's Cathedral, b 
in 1675 and completed in 1710; and Chelsea Hospital, complex 
1690. In 1694 the royal residence at Greenwich was convi 
into an hospital by William and Mary. 

Abroad, barometers were invented by the Florentine Torri 
about 1643, and the invention of thermometers is also assigne 
this period. Pendulums were adapted to clocks by Galileo 
younger in 1641. Otto vyn Guericke, of Magdeburg, invented 
pumps about 1650 ; Gnter, of Nuremberg, air-guns, about 1656 ; 
bayonets were invented about 1670 at Bayonne, in France. 

Tlie BanoTerianVerlod. — 1714. — ^The chronicle of progre 
rich during this the latest period of our history. The introduf 
of inoculation for smallpox by Lady MaiyWortley Montagu, ii 
reign of George L, may worthily head the list. It was practised: 
1722 till 1799, when Br. Jenner discovered the virtue of TaeeuM 

Under George II. Franklin demonstrated the identity of electr 
and lightning. Much progress was made in the science of nai 
tion by the invention of EEadley's quadrant in 1731, and of Harrif 
chronometers, which came into use about 1764. The first pa 
(Paul's) for spinning by rollers was issued in 1738. In ] 
English instead of Latin was used in the courts of law. Fahrenh 
thermometer (inyented 1730^w&aQA.Bo«do^t«d in England about 
time ; and Pope Gregory Xlll'a xeloim Va. \5afe ^^-fs^^asc ^«vk\ 
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To the reign of Geoige III. we owe Watt's improyements in the 
steam engine (1765-81), and the application of steam power to 
nayigation. An Act of Parliament for a railway (by horses) between 
Wandsworth and Croydon was passed in 1801. In 1802 the first 
steamboat — the ' Comet ' — ^was tried upon the river Clyde, and in 
1816 a steamer began to ply on the Thames. In the same year a 
safety lamp for the prevention of accidents in coal mines was in- 
vented by Sir Humphrey Davy. Vast improvements were made in 
teoctile mannfactore by. the invention of the spinning-jenny by Har- 
greaves (1767)» the spinning or water frame by Arkwright (1769), 
the mole-jenny by Crompton (1774-9), and the power-loom by the 
Rev. Dr. Edmund Cartwright (1785). The first number of * The 
Times' was issued on January 1, 1788, the paper having existed since 
1785 under the title of the ' Daily Universal Begister.' It was printed 
by steam in 1814. Coal-gas was first applied for lighting purposes in 
1792 in Cornwall, and became generally used in London about 1814. 
In this reign, also, india-rubber was discovered, umbrellas introduced, 
mail coaches first started (1784), and the first savings bank organised 
(1810). Sunday schools were established by Bobert Eaikes, a prin- 
ter of Gloucester (1781). The Union Jack flag was completed in 
1801 by the amalgamation of the banner of St. Patrick with the 
already united banners of England (St. George's) suad of Scotland 
(St. Andrew's). About 1783 air-balloons were invented by the 
French ; and in 1791 the galvanic battery and the voltaic pile were 
invented by the Italians. 

Under George IV. the first locomotive steam engine, to travel at 
the rate of six miles an hour, was constructed by George Stephenson 
(1824); and in 1829 omnibuses were introduced into London. To 
this reign, also, we owe Peel's remodelled police force. 

The chief invention of the reign of Victoria is that of the electric 
telegraph by Wheatstone and Cooke, in 1837. A submarine telegraph 
between Dover and Calais was opened in 1851 ; and, in 1866, after 
several failures, a transatlantic telegraph cable was successfully laid 
by means of the monster steam ship 'Great Eastern.' Photography 
has been a growing science since the experiments of Wedgwood and 
Davy in 1802. A uniform penny postage for letters not weighing 
above half an ounce b^gan on January 10, 1840 ; and a book-post, at 
the rate of one penny for every four ounces, was established in 1855. 
In 1871 a book-post was established at the rate of one halfpenny 
for every two ounces ; as well as a halfpenny * post card ' for o^en 
fQmmimic»tiou9f Gfefkt adyanoes have aV^Q \)^x^ \M6J^<^ Vs^^s^^ "^ 
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perfecting of fire-arms and artillery, and in the protection of sUpe 
and forts by armour plating. 

We may head the list of public btiildings belonging to the Hano- 
verian period with Guy's Hospital, founded by a bookseller of that 
name in the reign of George I. Under George II. Old Westminster 
Bridge was opened in 1750, the Foundling Hospital in 1756, and the 
British Museum in 1759 ; the Eddystone Lighthouse was completed 
in 1759, and Old Black&iars Bridge in 1770. In the reign of George 
III. the London Docks (1805), Waterloo Bridge (1817), and South- 
wark Bridge (1819) were completed. The Caledonian Canal was 
opened in 1822, and a fine suspension bridge was erected oyer the 
Menai Straits (1825). 

Daring the reigns of George IV. and William IV. the National 
Gallery was founded (1824), New London Bridge built (1825), and 
the Zoological Gardens opened (1827). 

The International Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 greatly conduced 
to the progress of invention in every branch ; the building in which 
the first was held, constructed chiefly of glass and iron after a design 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, may be regarded as a successfal experiment. 

The Exhibition of the year 1871 differed somewhat from its pre- 
decessors. It formed the first of a series of International Exhibitions 
of Industry and the Fine Arts, to be repeated annually, and to he 
limited to two or three industries only; but including every year 
Fine Art (in a liberal sense of the word), scientific invention, and 
horticulture. The manufactures of 1871 were confined to woollens, 
worsteds, and educational appliances. Part of the articles were dis- 
played in a building opened by the Queen in 1871, and now known 
as the Hoyal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences ; the remainder in 
buildings and galleries disposed around the Gardens of the Boyal 
Horticultural Society. In the vicinity of these structures, and 
marking the site of the First Exhibition, is a monument erected in 
memory of the late Prince Consort. 

The Thames Tunnel, designed by Mr. I. K. Brunei, was begun in 
1825, though not completed till 1853. A tubular bridge over the 
Menai Straits was erected in 1850, and new bridges at Westminster 
(1860) and Blackfriars (1869) have taken the place of the old ones. 
The Thames Embankment, recommended by Sir Christopher Wren 
as far back as 1G66, was commenced in 1864, and opened in 1870; 
and a Metropolitan Eailway, commenced in 1860, is now being 
extended underground in a circle round London. On the southern 
side of the Thames Embankment is the ^ew §t. Thoi|!^*8 Hospital» 
0pened by the Que^n in 187^, 
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k ZJBT OF THB FBIKCIPiX SOTEBBIGNS CONTBMFOBABT 'WITH BNOLISK 
XOITABCHS imO HA7B EXEBOSBD AN IKFLXmNCB OYBB lOXGtUSK 
HX8TOBT. 

WILLIAM L 

Maleolm IZZ. of Scotland, who married Maigareti sister of 
Edgar Atheling, through whom the present line claims its right by 
descent from Alfred. (8e» p. 13, s. 39.) 

HENRY L 

Mmmrj V. of Oennany, who married Maud, daughter of 
Henry I.» thence commonly known as the Empress Hand. 

STEPHEN, 

Bawld X. of SooOandy nnde of the Empress Mand, defeated by 
Stephen at the battle of the Standard (1138). 

HENRY n, 

Xrfnils TTZZ. of Franooi whose divorced wife, Eleanor of 
Gnienne, was married by Henry II. (1151). 

IRnillain tlie Kion, of Sootland, who was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Alnwick (1175), and compelled to do homage to 
Henry n. 

RICHARD L 

Vlillip ZX. of Vranoe, who engaged with Eichard I. in the 
Crosades, but returned after the taking of Acre (1192). 

Beiurj ^Xm of Ctormany, to whom Eichard was delivered by 
Leopold, Bnke of Austria, and by whom he was confined in a prison 
in the T^riol (1192). 

JOHN. 

MiUip ZZ. of VraBOOff who took firom John, Normandy, Maine, 
Aigou, and Touzaine (1204), and was authorised to dethsouA bim.ls^ 
VoptlanoeentllL 
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Vope Xnaooent ZZX., who placed the Idngdom iinder an ulte^ 
diet (1208-13), in consequence of John's refusal to receiye Stephen 
Langton, the Papal nominee to the see of Canterbuiy. 

HENRY m. 

iMfoMM VZZX. of Vranoet son of Philip n., who invaded Eng- 
land at the death of John, but was defeated at lancoln by the Eail 
of Pembroke, and off Kent by Hubert de Buigh (1217). 

EDWARD L 

John Baliol, of Scotland, who was defeated and dapoiBd hj 
Edwatd I. (1296). 

EDWARD II 

ftobarc K. of Bootfaadf by whom Edward IL was defiBated at 
Bannockbum (1314). 

EDWARD m. 

PbUip VZ. of Vranoe, defeated at the battle of Cressy (1346). 

Bavld IZ. of Sootlandf who was taken prisoner at tiie battle 
of Neville's Cross (1346). 

Jobn ZZ« of Tranoot taken prisoner at the battle of Poictien 
(1366). 

Fodro tbe Chmelf auny of CastUe* whom the Black Prince 
assisted against Du Guesdin (1367). 

HENRY r. 

Cbarles VZ. of Trance, defeated by Henzy V. at Agincout 
(1416). 

HENRY VL 

Ohart— VZZ. of Vranoe, who, with the help of the Haid of 

Orleans, ultimately drove the English from that country. . 

HENRY Vn. 

Ferdlnaad ZZ. of Jkrrairont whose daughter (Catherine) mar- 
ried Henry's eldest son, Arthur (1601), and« after Ids death, became 
the first wife of Henry VIII. (1609). 

James ZV. of Sootland, who married Margaret, daughter of 
Henry YH. (1602), and thus originated the claim of the Stuarts to 
tbe EDgUah throne. 

HENRY VllL 

r 

Vertffaaad li. of .a»»a«oii, Uearf * ^^V-j >.«aa.,^^ 
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XazlmlUaa X. of Ctarmaajri Heniy's ally in the war with 
liOnisXIL 

James XV. of SootUuidf defeated and slain at Elodden Field 
(1613). 

Xrtmis XXZ. of VraBOOff defeated by Henry Vlll. and Maxi- 
milian I. at the battle of Gninegate (1513) ; married Mary, Henry's 
sister (1514). 

Cbarles V. of Franoe and Spain, who made an alliance 
inth Henry in 1520, at the death of TVfaximilian. 

Vrancls X. of Franoe« who had a iamoos interview with 
Henry at the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520. 

Vope &eo Z«t who gave Henry the title of 'Defender of the 
Faith' (1621). 

Pope Clement VXX., who opposed Henry's dirorce fix)m Cathe- 
rine of Arragon (1534). 

James V. of SeoUand, defeated at Solway Moss (1542). 

EDWARD VL 

Wiarjt Q;aeen of Sootot whose forces, under the Eegent Mur- 
ray, were defeated by the Protector Somerset at Pinkie (1547). 



MARY L 
Flilllp XX. of Spain* to whom Mary 1. was married (1554). 

ELIZABETH. 

MarsTf Q,neen of SootSt who was executed by Elizabeth's 
order at Fotheringay Castle (1587). 

FbUlp XX. of Spain, whose * Liyincible Armada ' was defeated 
by Elizabeth (1588). 

James VX. of Sootlandy who succeeded, at Elizabeth's de- 
), to the English throne (1603). 



CSABLES IL 

Xrfrals ZXV. of FranoOf contemporary of the entire House of 
Stuart, James L excepted. 

WILLIAM m. Am> MAEY XL 
Xoais xrViv with whom 'WiUiaaa -went tft ^irox ^li wsjsjsvis&.^'Oci.^ 
•dwoeaey of the Cbtholio Stoazt line O^^^O^. 
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ANNE. 

Iiools XIV«9 defeated in various battles by Marlboroiigli, di 
the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13). 

Cluurlmi VZ. of Ctormany, whose Pragmatic Sanction of 
produced the War of the Austrian Succession under George U. 

GEOBGE I. 

I^bllip V. of Spain, who caused the Triple and Quad] 
Alliances (1717, 1718). 

GEORGE n, 

SKarla Theresa of Austria, whose accession to the Aus 
throne gave rise to the War of the Austrian Succession, in y 
England and Holland espoused her cause against the Elect( 
Bavaria and Frederick II. of Prussia, who were supported by Ei 
and Spain (1740-1748). 

&ouls ZV«, whose forces under Marshal Saxe defeated Qti 
II. at the battle of Fontenoy (1745). 

Charles VZZ. of Oermanyi Elector of Bavaria, oppose 
England in the War of the Austrian Succession. 

Frederiok IZ. of Prussia, opposed to us in the War o: 
Austrian Succession, but our ally in the Seven Years* War (1756- 

GEORGE J77. 

Xk>ii1s ZVX. ef Vranoe. 
Wapoleon X., Bmperor of Vranoe. 
Zionis ZVZZZ. of Vranoe, restored after Napoleon's dowi 
Ferdinand VZZ. of Spain, in whose cause this country m 
took the Peninsular War (1808-14). 

VICTORIA. 

Wapoleon ZZZ., Smperor of Tranoe, who, together 
Victor l^nunannel of Ztaly and Abdnl Xedjld, Svltai 
Turkey, engaged with England in the war of the Crimea (1854 
against Wioliolas Z. of Snssia and Alexander ZZ. his son. 
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APPENDIX X. 



▲ XI8T OF SOIIB OF THB PBINCIPAL ENGLISH AUTHOBS 7B01C CHAVCSB 
TO THB FBBSBNT DAT, WITH THB TITLES OF SOME OF THEIB HOST 
IMFOBTAKT WOBKS.^ 

EDWABD m, AND BICHARD IT. 

Oeoflrey dianoer* 1340-1400.— Poet. * The Legende of Gkxxi 
Women/ 'Troilns and Gressida,' * Canterbury Tales.' 

^olm Oower, 1325-1408.— Poet. <Yoz Clamantis' (chronicle 
of the insurrection of the Commons under Eichard II.), * Confessio 
Amantis ' (a metrical system of morality). 

Jean VroUMurt, 1337-1410. — Historian. 'Chronicles' (of 
a£bir8 in England, France, Flanders, and Scotland, during the 
xeigns of Edward ILL and Bichard II.). 

SENSY VU. 

IRnillain SunbaTf 1460-1530.— Poet. * The Thistle and tho 
Bo«e ' (James IV. of Scotland and Margaret of England). 

HENRY Vm, 

Sir Thomas ivyatt, 1503-1542.— Poet. Sonnets and amatory 
poems. 

Bowardf Barl of Siirroy, 1515-1547.— Poet. Sonnets and 
amatory poems. 

ELIZABETH, 

Sdmnna Spenserf 1552-1599.— Poet. ' Shepherd's Calendar,' 
' Faerie Queene.' 

Sir FhlUp Sldneyi 1554-1586. — ^Poet and romancer. * Arca- 
dia,' < Defence of Poesy,' sonnets. 

•AMtaraa poaaSble, these authon have beesi vsmm^o^ ^sns^at ^Q&a^ ^tsScooakVA^ 
wttoi tbeir mogb Impartaot works weie ptoAnooQU 13el i&»itb ^nata^dcA'^i^s^*^ 
i«n«f AivtfiTeD in the ocder o< their pubUoattioa* 
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^VUllAm SbakspMure, 1564-1616. — Poet and dramatist 
< Borneo and Juliet,' ' Hamlet/ * Othello/ < Macbeth,' * King Lear.' 

Chrlstoplier BKarlowe, 1564-1593. — Dramatist. * Hero and 
Leander/ ' The Jew of Malta/ ' Dr. Fanstas.' 

Vranois Beaumont* 1686-1616 ; Jobn neteber, 1576-1625. 
— ^Dramatists (who wrote in concert). * The Faithfal Shepheideas* (by 
Fletcher alone), * The Maid's Tragedy/ * The Two Noble Kinsmen.* 

Ben Joneon» 1574-1637. — ^Dramatist * "Every Man in his 
Humour/ * Volpone/ * The Alchemist,' 'The Silent Woman.' 

Jolin UTebster, Fl. 17th Century. — ^Dramatist 'Duchess of 
Malfy/ * The White Devil, or Vittoria Corambona/ 

Beyer Aeeluun* 1515-1568. — Prose writer. 'Tozophilus' (a 
work on archery), ' The Schole-master/ 

Biehard Booker, 1554-1600.— Theologian. 'Ecclesiastical 
PoUty/ 

Jobn Stow, 1 525-1 605.— Antiquary. ' Summazy of Chionielee,' 
' Survay of London.' 

JAMES I. 

Jobn Bonne, 1573-1631.— Poet. ' Satires,' ' Eingrams/ < Pftn- 
doxes/ * Problems/ 

Brnmmond of Hawtbomdenff 1585-1649. — ^Poet. Soimels 
and other poems. 

FblUp IttMslnver, 1584-1640.— Dramatist. 'The Vugin 
Martyr/ * A New Way to Pay Old Debts/ ' The City Madam.' 

Bobert Bnrton, 1576-1640; — ^Prose writer. ' The Anatomy of 
Melancholy.' 

Vranoie ZK>ra Bacon, 1561-1626.^Philosopher and miscella- 
neous writer. 'Novum Organum,' 'De Augmentis Sdentiarum,* 
* Essays/ 

Jobn Belden, 1584-1654. — ^Lawyer and antiquary. ' Titles of 
Honour,' • Table Talk/ 

CHARLES L 

VraneU ^narlee, 1592-1644.— Poet 'Emblems.* 
Bobert Berrlok, 1591-1674.— Poet. ' Hesperides.* 
Bdmnnd 'VTaUer, 1605-1687.— Poet. Poems. 
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Jobn BUltOBf 1608-1674. — ^Poet and miscellaneoas prose writer. 
' Areopagitica/ 'Paradise Lost/ ' Gomus/ * Samson Agenistes/ 

Blr Thomas Browne, 1605-1682. — ^Prose writer. 'Vulgar 
Errors,' ' Beligio Medici.* 

Shum 'VraltoB, 1593-1683.— Prose writer. 'The Compleat 
Angler/ ' Lives ' (Hooker, Donne, &c.). 

Jeremy Tajlor« 1613-1667. — ^Theologian. 'Holy Living and 
Pying/ 

CHASLES n. 

Samnel Bntter, 1612-1680.— Poet. ' Hndibras/ 

IBraUam ^wyolierley, 1640-1715. — Dramatist 'Love in a 
Wood,' 'Plain Dealer,' ' Country Wife/ 

Samuel Fepys, 1632-1703.— Prose writer. Diary (1659-1669). 

Jtfbn Bimyan, 1628-1688.— Theologian. * The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress/ ' The Holy War.' 

Blel&ara Baxter, 1615-1691.— Theologian. ' The Saint's Rest,' 
' Call to the Unconverted.' 

JAME8 11. AND WILLIAM AND MARY. 

^dbn Bryaen, 1631-1700. — ^Poet and dramatist. ' Absalom and 
Achitophel' (Duke of Monmouth and Earl of Shaftesbury), 'The 
"Hhkd and the Panther ' (a poem in vindication of Bomish tenets), 
translation of the ' iBneid/ plays. 

Sir Jdbn vaabniflrli, 1 666-1 726.— Dramatist ' The Belapse,' 
• The Provoked Wife.' 

^railam Conrrere, 1670-1729.— Dramatist 'Double Dealer/ 
' Love for Love,' ' Mourning Bride/ 

Jebn Svelyn, 1620-1706.— Prose writer. 'Sylva' (Forest 
Trees), 'Diary' (1641-1706). 

Jdbn Ziooke, 1632-1704. — ^Metaphysician. ' Essay on the Con- 
duct of the Human Understanding.' 

ANNE. 

Matfliew Prior, 1664-1721.— Poet 'Alma/ and familiar 
verses. 

Ctoorffe Varqnliar, 1678-1707.-— Dramatist 'The Eecruitlng 
Officer/ ' The Beaux' Stratagem.' 
JWciiolMi «onre> 1673-1718.— DramaliBt, *T!)DL<b^^\!t^'SK*J8B^i 
J'cmeph Jkddimoth 1672-1719.— Dwanata^wA^«e«^l«X^^'^**^^^ 
And 'Speetatar/ * Cato.' 
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Sir &ioliard Steele, 1672-1729. — ^Dramatist and essayis 
•The Tender Husband/ 'The Funend/ 'Tatler/ 'Spectator/ so 
'Guardian.' 

OUbert Burnet* 1643-1715.— Historian. 'History of Mj On 
Time/ 

The Sari of Sbaftesbary (Anthony Ashley Cooper), 1671 
1713. — ^Metaphysician. ' Characteristics.* 

Blsliop Berkeley, 1 684-1 753.~MetaphyBician. ' Theory ( 
Vision/ * Principles of Human Knowledge/ 

Sir Zsaao Wewton, 1642-1727. — Metaphysician and mathenu 
tician. ' Principia.* 

BloHard Benttey, 1662-1742.— Critic. 'Dissertation on tli 
Epistles of Phalaris* (Boyle and Bentley controversy), editions ( 
Horace and Terence. 

GEORGE L 

THomas FaiHeU, 1679-1717.— Poet. ' The Hermit' 
Jobn Gay, 1688-1732.— Poet. ' Beggar^s Opera/ ' Fables/ 
Alexander Pope, 1688-1744.— Poet. 'Eape of the Lock 

'Translation of the Iliad and Odyssey/ 'Dunciad/ 'Essay o 

Man/ 
Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745. — ^Poet and miscellaneouB imte 

• Tale of a Tub/ * Drapier's Letters ' (on Wood's coinage), 'GhilliTer 

Travels/ 
Daniel de Foe, 1663-1731. — Novelist and miscellaneous proi 

writer. ' Bobinson Crusoe/ ' Journal of the Plague Year,' ' Memoii 

of a Cavalier.' 

GEORGE n. 

James Thomson, 1700-1748.— Poet. 'The Seasons,' *Bii] 

Britannia/ ' The Castle of Indolence.' 
'William Collins, 1720-1756.— Poet. Odes and Oriental £( 

logues. 
Allan Bamsay, 1685-1758.— Poet * The GtenUe Shepherd.' 
"nniliamShenstone, 1714-1763.— Poet 'The SchoolmistreiB 
Bdward Tonnff, 1684-1765.— Poet. ' Night Thoughts.' 
Thomas Gray, 171 6-1 7 71. — ^Poet. ' Elegy in a Coontay Chudi 

yard,' • The Bard.' 
JKIehard Savage, 1697-1743. — Dramatist. ' Sir Thomas Ofoi 
bury,* ' The Wanderer.' 

Sramnel J'olinson« 1709-11^4.— '^^ex^^^^^S^^^^ ^^^ "b^okS 
noans wzitep. « London,* * Bamblex,' TiVe\XoiM«:i/'&»»^^3»a:^ 
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Samiiel Slobardson, 1689-1761.— Novelist. ' Pamela/ * Cla- 
rissa Harlowe/ * Sir Charles Grandison.' 

XAQrence Sterne,* 1713-1768. — Novelist. 'Tristram Shandy,* 
' A Sentimental Joumej through France and Italy.' 

Benry Fleldingrt 1707-1754. — Novelist and miscellaneous 
writer, ' Joseph Andrews/ * Tom Jones/ ' Amelia.' 

Tobias SmioUett, 1721-1771. — ^Novelist, historian, and miscel- 
laneous writer. * Eoderick Bandom/ * Peregrine Pickle/ * History of 
England/ ' The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker.' 

Oliver Ctoldsinith,* 1728-1774. — ^Novelist, poet, dramatist, and 
miscellaneous writer. * Citizen of the World/ 'Vicar of Wakefield/ 
• Deserted Village/ * She Stoops to Conquer.* 

Josepb Batler, 1692-1752. — Theologian. 'Analogy of Beli- 
gion/ * Sermons.' 

Bavid Bmne, 1711-1776. — Historian. 'Essays Moral and 
Political/ * History of England.' 

GEOEGE UI. 

Thomas Cbatterton, 1752-1770. — ^Poet. Poems. 

Bobert Falconer, 1730-1770.— Poet. * The Shipwreck.' 

Bobert Bums, 1759-1 796.— Poet. * Tam O'Shanter/ * Address 
to the Deil,' * The Jolly Beggars/ &c. 

'VTilliam Cowper, 1731-1800.— Poet. 'John Gilpin/ 'The 
Task,' translation of Homer. 

James Beattie, 1735-1803.— Poet. ' The Minsteel.' 

Bemr Birke IXTbite, 1786-1806.— Poet. ' Remains.' 

Jobn Beats, 1795-1821.— Poet. ' Endymion/ 'Lamia/ 'The 
Eve of St. Agnes.' 

Perey Bysslie SbeUey, 1792-1822.— Poet. 'Queen Mab/ 
•Bevolt of Islam/ 'The Cenci.' 

ZKMTd Byron, 1788-1824.— Poet. 'English Bards and Scotch 
Eeviewers,* ' Childe Harold's Pilgrimage/ ' Don Juan.' 

Oeorgre Crabbe, 1754-1832.— Poet. 'The Village/ 'The Bo- 
rough,' * Tales of the Hall.' 

James BogrSTt 1772-1835.— Poet. 'The Queen's Wake/ 'The 
Pilgrims of the Sim.' 

Tbomas CampbeU, 1777-1844.— Poet. 'Pleasures of Hope/ 
•Gertrude of Wyoming/ ' Ye Mariners of England.' 

• Strictly speaking, these two authors belong t>o tStie ftn^ -jeun olQcWt^^'VSLI^ 
nign. In wbicb tbeir cbiet works were produced. Bu!t ^«9 wftXBSstft^cwst^ci 
fmod^tfia with ^ writer of tbe preoodinj^ period. 
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'WUllam 'VTordswortm 1770-1850.— Poet. * Lyxical] 
' The Excursion/ &c. 

Sanmel Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1834.— Poet and i 
neous writer. ' Cristabel/ ' The Ancient Mariner/ * The Fr 

Xobert Sontbey, 1774-1843. — ^Poet and miscellaneonf 

* Joan of Arc/ * Thalaba/ * Life of Nelson/ * The Doctor/ 

Tbomas BKoore, 1779-1852. — ^Poet and miscellaneons 
' Irish Melodies/ ' Lalla Kookh/ * life of Bjr(m/ 

Slr'Vralter 8oott» 1771-1832.— Poet, novelist, and misoe 
writer. ' Lay of the Last Minstrel,* ' Marmion/ ' Waverley 

Jane Austen, 1785-1817.~Noyeli8t. * Emma/ *Se] 
Sensibility,' * Pride and Prejudice/ 

Boraoe "VTalpoley 1717-1797. — Prose writer. <C 
Otranto ' and Correspondence. 

Kora CHeeterfleld, 1694-1773.— Prose writer. * Lette: 
Son/ 

James Boswell, 1740-1795.— Biographer. * Life of Jo 

aioluurd Brlnsley Slierldan, 1751-1816.— Dramatist 
Eivals/ 'School for Scandal,' * The Critic/ 

Cliarles liamb, 1775-1834. — ^Essayist and critic. <Ei 
Elia,' * Rosamond Chray/ 

'William Paley, 1743-1805. — Theologian. < Horse I 

* Evidences of Christianity/ ' Natural Theology/ 

imillam Bobertoon, 1721-1793.— Historian. <Hif 
Scotland,' ' History of America.' 

Bdward Oibbon, 1737-1794.— Historian. * Decline a 
of the Boman Empire.' 

Sir James Maoklntosli, 1765-1832.— Historian. * H 
England.' 

Boffaia Stewart* 1753-1828.— Metaphysician. <Phi 
of the Hnman Mind/ ' Philosophical Essays.' 

JLdam Smltb, 17!!^-1790.~Political economist. *W 
Nations,' ' Theory of Moral Sentiments.' 

Jeremy Bentbanif 1747-1832. — Political economist. * 
of Usury,' * Panopticon/ 

Sir 'William Blaokstone, 1723-1780.— Legist. * Comm 
on the Laws of England.' 

GEOBGE IV. AtlD WILLIAM IV. 

TUomam B'oon TalfoiirA.« \1^5-\%^^«— Th%s&&H8t« < I 
&hmrUima BUftowle»« \7QV-\^^^> — ^xto».>C\»V ^^ 

9%^ #iwcl»bft(4^* 
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Captftln Vreaeriok Marryat* 1792-1848.— Korelist. 'Peter 
Simple,' 'Jacob Faithful,' < Hidshipman Easy.' 



VlCTOniA. 

Procter, BryanlVlftller [Bany Cornwall], 1788-1874.— Poet. 

* Dramatic Scenes,' 'English Songs.' 

Tbomas Bood, 1798-1845.— Poet. < Song of the Shirt,' < Bridge 
of Sighs,' * Whims and Oddities.' 

■Uxabetb Barrett Browning, 1809-1861.— Poet. 'Casa 
Ghiidi Windows,' ' Aurora Lee.' 

Alfred Tenn json, h, 1809. — ^Poet Lattbbatb. * Princess,* < lo 
Memoriam,' ' Idylls of the King' (Arthur). 

Bobert Brownlaff, h, 1812.— Poet. * Sordello,' < Christmas Eye 
and Easter Day,' * The King and the Book.' 

'Winiam BKorrls, h. 1834.— Poet. 'Defence of Gnenevere,' 'Life 
and Death of Jason,' ' The Earthly Paradise.' 

Algernon CHarles Swlnbiime« 5. 1843. — Poet. ' Atalanta in 
Calydon,' * Chastelard,' 'Poems and Ballads,' ' Both well.' 

Sir Benrj Taylor, 6. 1800. — ^Dramatist. 'Isaac Comnenus,' 
' Philip Van Artevelde.' 

Boaglae Jerrold« 1803-1857. — Dramatist and miscellaneous 
writer. ' Black-eyed Susan,' ' Caudle Lectures,' ' St. Giles and St. 
James.' 

Cbarlotte Bronte, 1816-1855.— Novelist. 'Jane Eyre," Shirley,' 
' ViUette.' 

TTIlllam BKakepeaee Tbaekeray, 1811-1863.— Novelist 

* Vanity Fair,' * Esmond,' * The Newcomes.' 

BUsabefh OaskeU, 1811-1865.— Novelist. ' Sylvia's Lovers,' 
' Cousin Phillis,' 'Wives and Daughters' (left unfinished). 
cniavles Blokens, 1812-1870.— Novelist. 'Pickwick Papers,' 

* A Christmas Carol,' ' Martin Ghuzzlewit,' ' David Copperfield.' 

Antbony TroUope, h. 1815. — Novelist. ' Framley Parsonage,' 
' The Small House at Allington,' ' The Last Chronicle of Barset.' 

* George Bliot' {nom de plume\ b. 1820. — ^Novelist and poet. 
'Adam Bede,' * Komola,' ' The Spanish Gypsy.' 

Bliiffsleyt CbarleSf 1819-1875. — ^Novelist, poet, and miscella- 
neous writer. ' Hypatia,' ' Westward Ho,' 'Andromeda.' 

Icord Xijrttoiii 1806-1873. — Novelist, drttQn\K«X>,Y^)^^^^^'^ 
eeUaaeooM writer, 'Last Dayi cx£ Porn^WC *1\i^ Ckwi5yc».%; ^'^2^ 
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AnguMtam W. Bare, 1792-1834 ; JaUiM C. Bare, 1795-1855. 
— Theologians. * Guesses at Truth.' 

Joliii Bitto, 1804-1854.— Theologian. • Gjclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature/ 

BentT Bart Mllman, 1791-1868.— Theologian. 'Histoiyof 
the Jews,* * History of Christianity.' 

Bloliard C. Trenoli, b, 1807. — ^Theologian and etymologist. 

* Notes on the Parables/ * Notes on the Miracles,' * On the Study of 
Words.' 

Henry Ballam, 1778-1859.— Historian. < Ck)nstitational His- 
tory of England,' 'History of English Literature.' 

&ord BKaeaulaj, 1800-1859. — Historian. 'Lays of Ancient 
Rome,' * History of England,' * Essays.' 

Sir Arcbibald Alimon^ 1792-1867.— Historian. 'Histoiyof 
Europe.' 

Oeorgre Orote, 1794-1871. — ^Historian. 'History of Greece,' 
' Plato and other Companions of Socrates.' 

Tblrlwall, Connopv 1797-1875. — Historian. 'Histoiy of 
Greece,' Translation (with Hare) of * Niebuhr's History.' 

Alexander Bingrlake, 6. 1802. — Historian. 'History of the 
Invasion of the Crimea.' 

James Jlknthon3r Fronde, b, 1818. — Historian. 'History of 
England.' 

Benry Tbomas Bnckle, 1822-1862.— Historian and philo- 
sophic writer. * History of Civilization.' 

Belps, Sir A.rtliur, 1817-1875. — Historian and essayist. 

* Spanish Conquest of America/ * Conquest of Mexico,' * Friends in 
Council.' 

Tbomas Carlyle, b, 1795. — Historian and philosophic writer. 
' Sartor Besartus,' ' French Bevolution,' ' Hero Worship/ 

Book, UTalter Farqnliar, 1798-1875. — Historian and bio- 
grapher. ' Ecclesiastical Dictionary,' ' Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury.' 

Jobn Forster, 1812-1876.— Biographer and critic. 'Life of 
Goldsmith,' 'Life of W. S. Landor,' 'Life of Dickens.' 

Ctoorye Benry Ziewes, b. 1817. — Biographer and critic. 'His- 
tory of Philosophy,' ' Life of Goethe.' 

Anna Jameson, 1797-1860. — Writer on art ' Legends of the 
Monastic Orders,' * Legends of the Madonna.' 

J'o&n BnsUn, b, \Bld.— '^i^^^ ^"(^ ^^- ^^<cj$^jsct!L 'Eunters,' 
^ Seven Lamna of Arcbitecfcuie,' ' ^^iv^% ^^^ ««vt^: 
JMoliai^ WTiately, 17ft7-l^^^«— ^^^^'^'^'^ "^"^^^ ^^«s«^ 
^liOgie,' * Elemeiit* of BaieV>W*' 
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lam mrhewell, 1795-1866. — Scientific writer. 'History 

osophy of the Inductire Sciences.' 

(avid Mre^mter, 1781-1868. — Scientific writer. ' Treatise 

s/ * More Worlds than One.' 

obn Bersobel, 1792-1871. — Scientific writer. Works on 

ITUUam BamUton, 1788-1856.— Scientific writer. *Di8- 
on Philosophy.' 

Roderick Zmpey Murolilson, 1792-1871. — Scientific 
'Silurian System.' 
marles Xjell, 1797-1875.— Scientific writer. Works on 

f Somerville, 1790-1872. — Scientific writer. * Connection 
hysical Sciences,' 'Physical Geography.' 

Staart MUl, 1 806-1 873.— Political economist. ' System 
c/ 'Essay on Liberty,* 'Principles of Political Economy,* 
ography.' 

nas de Quinoeyt 1785-1859. — ^Political economist and 
neous writer. * Confessions of an English Opium Eater,' 
>f Political Economy.' 

let Martineaa, 1802-1876. — Political economist and 
neous writer. 'History of England during the Thirty Years* 

Illustrations of Political Economy.' 

lee Knlg^lit, 1790-1873. — Miscellaneous writer. 'Penny 

dia,* ' life of Shakespeare,' ' Popular History of England.* 
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BBIQNS 



BATTUBS 



j^; f^\iackmx kVJCN T B 



RKMABK/I 
CHABACI 



X. THS BOVSS or WOBMAWDT. 1066-1154. 



'William X. 

] 066-87 



William XX. 

1087-1100 



Beiii7 X. 

1100-85 



Steplieii 

1185-54 



HcuUngi 
1066 



TincMbrai 
1106 



Sandard 

1188 
Lincoln (1) 

lUl 



Cmfew Ben introdaoed. 
Domeeday Book com- 
piled, 1085. Feadal iys- 
tem developed. 



Cmtades preached by 
Peter the Hermit, 1096 



Charter of liberties {Imti- 
tutwnet Henrid Primi} 
granted, 1100. War with 
/eo6er^ 1106. Drowzdng 
of Prince William in 
the Blanche jr^f, 1130 

Civil war qf (^ Sueeautmi, 
1188-58. Treaty of 
Wallingford, 1158 



bishop od 

terbciry. 

Atheiing, 
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Bereiffarc 

Saxon 
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Normand 
est son I 
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Anteln^ 
bishop of 
torbury. . 
niece ol 
gar Atl 
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David, Kk 
aeotiand, 

called tb 
press ICai 



XX. TBB BOVSB OF FXJkBTAOBBBT. 1154-18 




Alnvfick 
1175 



Conetitations of Clarendon 
enacted, 1164. ABecket 
murdered, 1170. Ireland 

cto\m,VVl\» Wow «UK 
}kU «oi»» \\U, Ctowj\\a , 



SlrongboWil 
^embroki 
conqaerei 
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BXiaKS 



BATTLES 



BEMARKABLB BVBMTS 



BRHABKABLB 
CHARACTEB8 



XZ. Tlie Bonse of Plantagrenet— continued. 



SlebardZ. 

1189-99 



Jobn 

1199-1216 



nrj 



6-72 



BdwardZ. 

1272-1807 



BdwardZZ. 

1807-27 



1327-77 



Bleiiard: 

1877-99 



AsecUon 
1192 



l4neoln (2) 

1217 

Zewesl2U 

Evesham 

126o 



W9el2&B 
Dunbar (1) 

1296 
Cambusien- 
neth 
1297 
Faliirk 
1298 



Bannodtbum 

1814 

Borough' 

bridge 

1322 



ffalidoH Hill 

1833 

Sluyi 1340 

Creuy 1346 

Neville's 

Cross 1346 

Siege of 

Calais 1347 

Poidiers 

1856 




Otterbum 

(Chevy Chase) 

1388 



Crusades of Richard and 
PAt«p of France^ 1192. 
Imprisonment of Bich- 
Aid, 1192 

England under an inter- 
dict, 1208-13. Magna 
Chabta signed, 1215. 
Charter of the Forests 
signed, 1217 



Baroni War, 1217. Be- 
bcQlion of Simon de 
Montfort, 1264. First 
House of Commons, 
1265 



Honse of Commons finally 
established. Statnte of 
Mortmain, 1279. Welsh 
War, 1283. Incorpora- 
tion of Wales with Eng- 
land, 1284. War of 
Scotch Independence^ 1296. 
Confirmation of the 
Charters, 1297. Execu- 
tion of Wallace, 1305 

Scotch War continued^ 1314. 
Bebellion of the barons 
and murder of the king, 
1327 



War ttith the Scotdi, 1333. 
War of the French Sue- 
eessiont 1340-60. Order 
of the Garter instituted, 
1849. Statute of Pro- 
Tisors, 1353. Treaty of 
Bretigny, 1300 



Wat Tyler's insurrection, 
1381. Statute of Prae- 
munire, 1392. Here- 
fora'8 wibelUouA^^^ 



Blondelf the min- 
strel who disco- 
vered Bichard's 
prison 



Arthur^ John's 
nephew. Ste- 
phen LangtoHt 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
William, Earl 
of Pembroke 



Hubert de Burgh. 
Simon de Mont- 
fortf founder of 
the Honse of 
Commons 



Llewellyn, last 
Prince of Wales. 
John Baliol, 
King of Scot- 
land. Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace _ 



Robert the Bruce. 
Isabella of 
France^'Edwaxd 
U.'s-wite, Roger 
Mortimer, Isa- 
bella'sparamour 



Edward the Black 
Prince. David 
Bruce, King of 
Scotland. John 
II., King of 
France. JoJm 
of Gaunt, Buke 
of Lancaster 



Wat Tyler, slain 
by Sir William 



«r a 
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BEKIKS 



BATTIAS 



BSMABKABLB SVXNTB 



OF lOkXCABTWOL 

1899-1485. 



S-] 



1399-1418 



1418-23 



1422-61 



1461-83 



HomVdon 

Hill 

1403 
Shrewsbury 

1403 



Harfleur 

1415 
Agincourt 

1415 



(yavant 

1423 

Verneuil 

1424 

St. Albans (I) 

1455 
Blore Heath 

1459 

yorthampton 

1460 

Wakefield 

1460 
Mortimer's 
Cross 
1461 
St. Albans (2) 
1461 



1488 



Sioliard 

1488-5 



l 



«««■■ 



Tovton 

1461 

ffedgly Moor 

1464 

Hexfiam 

1464 

£arnet 

1471 

rct0iet5tf;tf 

1471 



Bosteorth 
1485 



PerBecntion of the Lol- 
laids, 1401. Citvtf War, 
1408 



/V«iicA Far of Conquestf 
1415-20. TreatyqfTroifes. 
1420 



Ezpnislon of fhe English 
&t>m France, 1481. Jack 
Cade*Bin8nrrection,1450. 
Wars of the Roses com- 
menced, 1455 



Wars of the Rons eon- 
tinued, 1461. Invasion 
0/ France, 1475. Treaty 
of Pecqoigny, 1475 



Murder of the King with 
his brother in the 
Tower, 1483 



Benevolences abolished, 
1484. Consuls sent 
abroad, 1485. Wars of 
(he Ro«e« concluded, 1485 



RKHfABXAl 
CHABACn 



JLXn^ TO] 



Owen Glend 
Botspur 
Hariy Pe 



Lord Coi 
bomt foi 
reey 



Joan of Are, 
ofOrleans. 
DuieofBet 
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of JSirewi 
Owen 1 
married C 
rine of "V 
and becan 
ancestor c 
Tudor line 
Cade. Mat 

€(fAt^U,{ 

of Henry' 



Richard, Ea 
Warwick, 
Kingma 
WUUamfk 
introdnoei 



The Duke cf, 
ingham, e 
tedl^BIc 
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BSIGNS 



BATTLES 



BEUABKABLB BVSMTS 



BEUABKABUB 
CHARACTBB8 



XV. TBB BOU8B OF TUBOB. 1485-1608. 



1485-1509 



nryv, 

15^-47 



9: 



1547-58 



Bbunr <• 

1558-8 



State 

1487 

Blackheath 

1497 



Spurt 

1513 
FloddenFUld 

1513 
Solwap MosM 

1542 



Pinkie 1547 



(iuenUn 
1557 



Lambert Simnel's insur- 
rection, 1487. War with 
France, 1^92. Treaty of 
Estaples, 1492. Perldn 
Warbeck'B insurrection, 
1492-99. Statute of 
Drogheda, 1495 



Execution of Empson and 
Dudley, 1610. War with 
France and Scotland, 
1513. Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, 1520. Defensor 
Fidei, 1521. Reforma- 
tion in England com- 
menced, 1582. Separa- 
tion of England from 
Rome, 1534. More exe- 
cuted, 1535. Dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, 
1536-9. Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 1536. Statute of 
VI. Articles, 1539. War 
renewed with Scotland, 
1542 



War with ScoUand, 1547. 
Execution of Admiral 
Seymour, 1549. Execu- 
tion of the Protector 
Somerset, 1552. Refor- 
mation completed and 
Liturgy prepared 



ExeculJon of the Duke of 
Northumberland, 1553. 
Wyatt's insun^Bction, 
1554. Executions of 
Lady Jane Grey and 
Wyatt, 1554. Marian 
persecutions, 1555. War 
with France, 1557-8. 
Calais taken, 1558 



Lambert Simnel. 
Perkin War- 
heck, Margaret, 
daughter of 
Henry VII., 
who married 
James IV. of 
Scotland 



Thomas WoUey, 
Lord Chancellor 
and Archbishop 
of York. Sir 
Thomat Afore, 
LordChancellor. 
Thomas Crom- 
toell 



Thomcu, Lord 5ey- 
mour. Lord 
High Admiral. 
Edward Sey- 
mour, Duke of 
Somerset, Fro- 
tector of Eng- 
land 



John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumber- 
land, Sir Tho- 
nuts Wyatt, 
Lady Jane Qrey, 
Hugh Latimer, 
Bishop of Worw 
cester. Nicholas 
Ridley, Bishop 
of London. 
Thomas Cran- 
mer. Stephen 
Oardiner,Biab.op 
of Winchester. 
Sdmund Bonner i 
Bishop of Lon 
don. 
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REiaKS 



BATTLES 



BSMARKABLB EVK8TB 



RKMA 
CHAI 



XV. Tlie Bouse of Tudor— contlBned. 



BUzabetb 

15.'^1608 



Langside 

1568 
Zutphen 

1586 
Armada 
dtffoted 

1688 
CadU taken 

1696 



Acts of Uniformily and 
Supremacy, 1559. Nor- 
folk's conspiraciee, 1569, 
1572. Babington's con- 
spiracy, 1586. Mary 
Queen of Scots executed, 
1587. War with Spain, 
1586-88. Tyrone's Irish 
rebellion, 1598. Essex's 
rebellion, 1601. Poor 
Law Act, 1601 



David R 

Urn, f 
JforfB 



Eari 
wOl, 

Queen 
DmUe 
Leku 
Pra$u 
tinghi 
From 
Lord 

71t€ 

Euex, 
Howa 
Jinghi 



▼. TBB BOV8B OF 8TV. 



James X. 

1608-26 



Cbarles X. 

1626-49 



Siegeittf 
RoehelUt 
1627-8-8 

EdgOUniM^ 
Chalgrove 
Fiad leiZ 

yeuburp (1) 

1648 

Mariton 

Mooriei^ 

Ifevburp (2) 
1644 

JVa«e6yl645 

Philiphaugh 
1646 

PrettonlMi 



The Main Plot, 1608. 
Hampton Court Con- 
ference, 1604. Gun- 
powder Plot, 1605. Com- 
menoement of onr colo- 
nies, 1607 



T. 1608-17U 



Carr,D 
merse 
mas 
Arabe 
Lord 
Sir B 
leigh 



Assassination of Bncking- 
ham, 1628. PBnnoK 
OF Bight, 1628. Trial of 
Hampden (Ship-money) 
1637. The Covenant, 
1688. With teUh the 
Scotch, 1688. Treaty of 
Bipon, 1640. The Long 
Parliament, 1640 - 68. 
Abolition of the Star 
Chamber and High 
Commission, 1641. Irish 
rebellion, 1641. Great 
Bemonstrance, 1641. 
Arrest of the Five 
Members, 1642. 17u 
CSvil War or Great 



reux. 
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BA1TLB8 



RKMARICABTiW EYEKT8 



BEHARKABLB 
CHARACTERS 



▼• me Bouse of Stuart— continued. 



Tbe Com- 
nlonirealtli 

1649-58 



of OUTor 

pomw 

i6n-8 



of RIehard 
Cromwall 

ieM-9 



Gliarlea ZI. 




Dunbar (2) 

1660 

Woree^er 

1661 



JavMuea 
tailenl655 

Jhmkirk 
lata» 1668 



TheDukhin 
theMedwoM 

1667 

Bothteell 

Bridge 1679 



Sedgemoar 
1686 



1689-1703 



i 



KUKeeranUe 

1689 

Siege of 

tondondeny 

1689 
.fioyfi«1690 
Aughrim 

1691 
La Hague 

1693 

SteinJtMt 

1693 

Zmtdmltn 



Nayigation Act, 1651. 
First Dutch War, 1652. 
Trealiy of Wetlanifistet, 
1654 



The i^ponoA War, 1655-58 



Richard Cromwell abdi- 
cated, and the Restora- 
tion of the Stnarts ftd- 
lowed shortly after 



Corporation Act, 1661. 
Act of Uniformity, 1662. 
Gonyenttde Acte, 1664, 
1670. Seamd Dutch War, 
1664-7. Great Plague, 
1665. fire Mile Act, 
1665. Great Fire, 1666. 
Treaty of Breda, 1667. 
Triple Alliance, 1668. 
Treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pel]e,1668. SecretTreafy 
of Dover, 1670. l%ird 
Dutch War,1672-A. Test 
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~ the Great, 51 
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Fontaineblean, Treaty of, 61, 92 
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Frankpledge, 75 
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Gbobos IV., 66 
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declared, 62 
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Indian Muthiy, the, 69, 110 
India-Bubber, Discovery of, 147 
Indulgence, Declaration of, 53, 84 
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Interdict, England under an, 19 
Invasions of Caesar, 1 

INVBNTIONS AND DISCOVERIES, 141 

Investitures, 114 
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Ireland, Invasion of, 17 

— Annexation of, 17 
Ireton, Henry, 122 
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Disendowment of the, 71, 87 

— Rebellion, 63 
Isle of France, or Mauritius, 9T 
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Jamaica, Colony of, 49, 100 

— Mutiny, the, 70 
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Parliament, Constitation of, 88 
Pamell, Thomas, 156 
Partition Treaty, the First, 55. 91 

Second, 55, 91 

Pecqoigny, Treaty of, 82, 89 
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PekLo, Gonrention of, 69, 94 

Pelham, Henry, 126 

Pembroke, William, Bail of, 115 

Penn, William, 124 

Penny Postage, the, 147 

Pepys, Samuel, 155 
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Petition of Bight, 46, 83 
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Pope, Alexander, 156 
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Pratmunire, Statute of, 25, 80 
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Preston Pans, Battle of, 60 
Pretender, the Young, Rebellion of, 
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Prince Edward Island, CJolony o^ 99 
Printing, Introduction of, 143 
Prior, Matthew, 155 
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Procter, B. W., 159 
Progress of the English Nation, 141 
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Proviaors, Statute of, 24, 80 
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Pumps, Air, invented, 146 
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Pym, John, 121 
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Eussell, Admiral, 124 
Euseell, John, Earl, 181 
Eussell, William, Lord, 123 
Eye House Plot, the, 52 
Eyswick, Peace of, 55, 91 

SACHEVEBELL, Dr. Sepry, 125 
Sackville, Lord George, 127 
Saddles, Side, Introduction of, 148 
Safety Lamp, Invention of, 147 
St. Alban, 112 
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Second Battle, 81 
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2 De Fivas* French Educational Works. 

Fortieth Edition, 12mo. Price 3». 6<2. handsomelj bonncL 

NEW GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
Bj V. DB FiTAs, M.A., LL.D. Comprising the substance 
of all the most approved French G-rammars extant, but 
more espedally of Uie standard work ' La Ch»mmaire des 
Chrammaires/ sanctioned- bj the French Academy and the Uni- 
yersity of Paris. With numerous Exercises and. Examples 
illustrative of every Rule. 

QT This is not a mere Outline, but a Complete Grammar of the 
French Language, containing not only a full view of all the difl^ent 
Parts of Speech, and Structure of the French Language, but copious 
Exercises on every Rule and Note on Syntax. So short and per- 
spicuous are the Definitions, Rules, and Notes in this Grammar, 
that it is not too much to say that the Student will acquire as much 
knowledge of French with it in six months as he will in twice the 
time with the aid of any other Volume hitherto published. 



%* The following a/re a few of the nwmerffm IMera/ry Naticee of 

this Work, 

* Its precision and conciseness are admirable.* STAin>ARD. 

' At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the French 
Language. To the Pupil the effect is almost as if he looked into a map, 
so well defined is the course of study as explained by M. de Fivas.' 

Literary Gazette. 

* If there is any one engaged either in studying or teaching the 
French Language who is not acquainted with the book, we can 
confidently recommend it to attention, as one of the most useful bodis 
that can be put into the hands of a learner.' Educational Times. 

* This Grammar is the most systematic and distinct that we have 
seen. The work is simple in its arrangements, clear and precise in its 
definitions, and the Exercises under each head most appropriate and 
useful.' Chronicue. 

* This Grammar is the most concise, philosophical, and satisfactory 
which has come under our notice.' . Edinbuboh Jourhau 

* The distinguishing feature of this work is its embodiment of the 
latest changes and modifications of the French Language. In the 
writing and arrangement of the work M. de Fivas has displayed great 
skill.' Scotsman. 

* The very best of the many able works which the present day has 
produced to meet the requirements of the Students of the Froich lan- 
guage — ^in other words, of all who aim at belonging to the educated 
Masses.' Public Opinion. 



De Fivas' French Educational Works, 

Utwary Notices of the GRAMMAR OF FRENCH 

GRAMMARS-— continued. 



' Thoroughly trustworthy as a school-book and assistant to the self- 
teacher, tills ** New Grammar of French Grammars " appears in a fortieth 
edition! What more need be said? No adverse criticism — ^which 
is impossible — could injure its popularity; no praise — which is saper- 
fluous— can aid its wide dissemination.' Eubopean Mail. 

* We speak with personal knowledge of its terseness, deamess, and 
good arrangement, and strongly recommend it.' 

English Churchman. 

* Of the many French Grammars which I have consulted, the one 
that I consider, upon close and frequent examination, to be the fallest, 
clearest, and most exact, is the ^ Grammaire des Grammaires " of Dr. 
V. de Fivas.* — Rev. J. D. Collis, Honorary Canon of Worcester ; late 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford ; Head Master of the Grammar 
School of King Edward the Sixth, Bromsgrove. 

From Professor Marcel. — * J*ai parcouru votre dernier ouvrage, 
'* Grammaire des Grammaires," et, frapp^ de sa clart^ et de sa concision, 
Je lui ai reconnu sous ce rapport une grande superiority sur les autres 
grammaires, aussl me suis-je empresse de la recommander k tons ceuz 
qui d^sirent se p^n^trer des vrais principes de notre langue.' 

Ftx>m Professor Vogue. — * J'ai lu avec un vif int^rlt votre Gram- 
maire fran9aise. Je me suis convaincu de son m^rite et de son utility. 
Je ne manquerai pas de la recommander comme claire, exacte et com- 
plete.' 

From. Professor Dumas. — * Votre ouvrage, bien que peu vdumineux, 
est dair et complet. Je ne recommanderai certainement jamais d'autre 
grammaire.' 

From Professor Duval.^* J'approuve beaucoup votre ouvrage et je 
me propose d'en faire usage : il est d^jk entre les mains de plusienrs de 
mes ^^ves.' 

From Professor Messieux. — * Je me decide kdonner la pr^fi^rence h. 
votre Grammaire, avant le m^rite d'etre mienx arrange, plus claire et 
plus correcte que ceUe dont je me sers.' 

From Professor de Candolb. — ' J'ai cherch^ du mal dans votre 
ouvrage, mais je n'en ai pas trouv^ ; je me suis fait critique, j'y ai 
perdu ma peine, ear tout ^tait juste, vrai. Vous avez retranch^ bien des 
inutiUtds dans le commencement, et dans la syntaxe que j'ai parcourue 
avec soin vous avez franchement abord^ les difficult^ et nut admirable- 
ment sentir les d^catesses de notre langue.' 



Price 3«. %d, bound. 

A KEY TO THE GRAMMAR. 

Containing, besides a Translation of the Exercises, numerous Gram- 
matical and Critical Bemarks, not to b« IoutASil ^^«t ^^mssssss^aa^. 
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4 De Fivas^ French Educational Works, 

12mo. 2«. bound. 

QUESTIONNAtRE COMPLET sur toutes les Ragles 
de LA GRAMMAIRE DES GRAMMAIRES de 
M. DB FiYAS. Pour ezercer I'lntelligence des El^es et 
les habituer 4 ezprimer en fran9ai8 ce qu'iU ont ^tudi^ dans 
le Teste anglais. 

' A very complete and systematic series of questions on the rules of 
French grammar, which cannot be used without impressing the rules 
more d^ply on the mind of the learner. They are pointed and ex- 
haustive, and well put' — Standard. 

*Well adapted for the teaching of French, both conversatio&ally 
asd grammatically. The book is a kind of Catechism on the well-known 
Grammar of M. de Fivas, the Questions being in French, and the in- 
teBtion of course is that the pupil's answers should be in the same 
language. If this plan be faithfully carried out, it cannot fail to 
advance materially the pupil's knowledge of the language, and his 
mastery of its idioms.' — Scotsman. 

* This admirable work is designed to perfisct the student of French 
in its most important part— conversation. Questions in that tongue 
are put to the student, and as they are all on familiar subjects, he is 
thereby enabled to express himself with ease and correctness.' 

Sheffield Post. 

' The questions have been carefully framed, and cannot but be useful 
where the Grammar is used.' Leeds Mebcuby. 

' Its object is to test the intelligence of pupils and to aoeustom 
those who have studied from the English text to learn from the French. 
It is an admirable work, and one likely to be of great use.' 

Gambbidoe Expbsss. 



Also in One Volume, strongly bound in red leather, price ^. 

GRAMMAIRE DES GRAMMAIRES avec QUESTION- 
NAIRE. Consisting of De Fivas' French Grammiir, with 
Questionnaire. 

*The book is a straightforward, simple, lucid, and rational grammar. 
Bound up with it is a volume of questions upon the whole Imk, all in 
French. It is a capital exercise upon the Grammar.' 

School Boabd Chbonicle. 

'Among French grammars this familiar friend steadily holds its 
ffronnd. With the present issue therft is bound up a ** Questionnaire 
CompleU** by M. Motteau, upon aJl t\x% luVea coTv\»xvfe^^sk.^\^5& Grammar.' 

'I>eservedlv DODular already, mt\i ^Soaa ^^wTvsa ^^^xV ^wm^ 
to oe Bull more popular. 



De Fivas' Frmch Educational Works, ' 5 

Twenty-fourth Edition, 12mo. Price 2«. 6<^. handsomely bound. 

INTRODUCTION A LA LANGUE FRAN9AISE; 
ou, Fables et Contes Choisis. Anecdotes Instructives, 
Faits M^morables, etc Avec un Dictionnaire de tons les 
Mots traduits en anglais. A I'usage de la jennesse, et de 
cenx qui commencent k apprendre la langue fran9ai8e. 

f^ In the present Edition of this well-known work, it has been 
the Author's endeayour to render it still more deserving of its es- 
tablished popularity. Appended to it is a copious and well-digested 
Dictionary, French and English, of all the words contained in the 
volume. 

CONTENTS. 

Le Kenard dup^ — La jeune Mouche — ^Les deux Voisins — La 
DSsob^issance punie — Les tiois Souhaits — ^Les Ch&teaux en Espagne 
— ^MacMoine — ^L* Avarice punie — Diogineet I'Esclave — G-eographie. 
La Fiance — ^LespetitsNaufrag^s — Voyages de Sinbad — Histoired'un 
Soldat anglais — Valentin Duval — Le Tableau deFamille — ^Le Contre- 
temps — ^L'Homme timide — Le Professeur de Signes — Le Bouclier k 
deux Couleurs — Le jeune Soldat — La Cigale et la Fourmi — Zadig — 
F^pin le Bref— La V^rit6 obtient I'Estime — ^L'Espagnol et I'lndien 
— ^L'honnlte Matelot — ^La G^nSrosit^ — Amiti^ de College — Anecdote 
dn docteur Young — ^Beau Trait de G^n^rosit^ — Henri VIII. et 
rEv^ue — Le Maiquis de Custine— Le Coq et la Perle — Conaxa ou 
les deux Gendres — Invention de I'lmprimerie — Commerce des 
Tulipes en HoUande — Alexandre et le Chef de Bataillon — Toilette 
de Bal — Le Rat de ViUe — Le Corbeau et le Keiiard — Le Cygne— 
La Cigogne — Les Hirondelles — Le Chien d'Aubzy de Mont-Didier — 
Les anciens Mexicains — Les anciens P^viens — ^Les Qaulois et les 
Francs — Mieux que 9a — Dix mille Francs de Bente — ^Entr^e dans le 
Monde — Athalie et Joas — Hymne — ^Dictionary of all the Words in 
the Volume. 

Literary Notices o/'Intboditction a ia Laitoub Fhak^aisb. 

* We strongly advise students who have read carefully a good 
French Grammar, to read this excellent book, and they will soon find 
their knowledge of the language enlarged, and, to a great extent per- 
fected.' Public Opinion. 

'Besides its suitableness for the learner, we do not know a book 
better adapted than this for brushing up the neglected French of those 
whose school-days, like ours, have ^n over for some little time past.* 

Scotsman. 

' By far the best first French Reading Book, whetbAx tea ^if:SQts«:^a^ ^st. 
adult pupils.' Tkv^' ^ >R^K^fc3X»x..^ 

* laeomparMy superior to former -wotka Va \m» »a ^^"^^^^^^^ja.. 



6 De Fivas^ French Educational Works. 

Twenty-eighth Edition, thoroughly reviaed, with many Additions. 
18mo. Price 2tf. %d, stroogly half-bound. 

NEW GUIDE TO MODERN FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION ; or, The Student and Tourist's French Vade- 
Mecum. Containing a Gomprehensiye Yocabulazy, and 
Phrases and Dialogues on erery useful or interesting topic : 
together with Models of Letters, Notes, and Cards ; and Com- 
parative Tables of the British and French Coins, Weights, 
and Measures : the whole exhibiting, in a distinct manner, 
the true Pronunciation of the French Language. 

ADVBBnSBMBMT TO THB TwBMTT-SlXTH EoiTIOir. 

Having r§ached iU Twenty-sixth Edition, this little work has, for 
the occasion, been considerably extended, and carefully revised and 
adapted to the present regmrements of the student and the traveller; 
whereby it is hoped that its repute may be not only maintamed, but 
enhanced, as an efficient and trustworthy 

GUIDE TO MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION. 



Cette Mition-ci n*est pas seulement une Edition 4 bon march^, 
c'est encore une bonne ^ition d'un format commode et .portatif, et 
quant k la correction, elle est parfaite; ainsi modicit^ de prix, m^rite 
aune Wtion portative, commode et pure, voila bien des avantages 
reunis. 

' Youlez-voas' un livre h, la fois utile et int^ressant ; Toulez-vous 
un guide anssi sAr qu'infaillible pour apprendre la Langue franfaise, 
prenez le ** Guide '* ae M. de Flvas : c'est rindispensable manuel de tout 
Stranger.' L'Impabtial. 

* This is a new edition of the very best work of the kind with which 
we are acquainted. The work is valuable also as exhibiting throu<^hout, 
in a peculiarly distinct manner, the correct pronunciation of the French 
language.* Edinbuboh Advbbtisbr. 

' Perspicuous, plain, and eu&y to understand.* BooksxlLbb. 

< De Fivas ha» the advantage over other French conversation books 
of indicating the liaisons and giving other helps to pronunciation.* 

Academy. 

* Compiled with great labour and care, and modernised down to the 
latest changes in the custom of ordinary French speech.* 

School ^abd Chboniclx. 

* Well printed and bound, and ot coTivca\eiA wza for pocket use.* 

*It IB absolutely ImpoBsible to overpTfA^^ JXi\«.^TBMi&\^\^^^s^ 
To stadentB of the flench language it \ft Vw Au^JcAfc. ^in.h»ft. 



De Fivas' French Educational Works. 7 

Fourteenth Edition. 12mo. Price Zs, 6d. handsomely bound. 

BEAUTES DES fCRIVAINS FRAN^AIS, ANCIENS 
ET MODERNES. Ouvrage Classique a Tusage des 
Collies et des Institutions. Quatoizi^me Edition, aug* 
ment^e de Notes Historiques, G^ographiqnes, Philosophiques» 
Litt^raires, Grammaticales, et Biographiques. 

' This is a work which was much wanted, and which will not fail o 
proving highly acceptable to the youthful student. The exertions of M. 
de Fivas to furnish a selection suited to youth of both sexes have been 
crowned with success, and we most warmly recommend it to all who are 
studying the French language, and to those to whom the education ot 
youth is more particularly entrusted.' La Belle Assemblee. 

' Exceedingly good samples of the French style, and of elegance and 
purity of language. We recommend the work as both amusing and 
instructive.' Literary Gazette. 

' An elegant volume, containing a selection of pieces both in prose 
and verse, which, while it furnishes a convenient reading book for the 
student of the French language, at the same time affords a pleasing and 
interesting view of French literature.' Observer, 

*■ A most interesting and instructive work, alculated equally for 
the school and library. The biographical sketches are spiritedly exe-. 
cuted, and the whole design is filled up in such a ii anner as to give us 
entire satisfaction.' Chronicle. 

* This work is^ replete with that enticing variety so desirable in 
publications of this kind. French teachers, and those who wish to attain 
a knowledge of that polite language, will find it a valuable acquisition. 
It is edited with care ; the accents and grammatical construction are 
such as are warranted by that celebrated literary parliament — the French 
Academy.' Free Press. 

*• It is gratifying to find this neat little work in a new edition, be- 
cause it indicates that the pubUc, as well as teachers, are becoming daily 
more sensible of the comparative beauty and vigour of many modem 
French writers, and that good taste is more observed than formerly in 
the selection of studies for the exercise of youth. We have only to add that 
the specimens from the most popular of these writers, which hav^ ^^^los. 
collected by Dr. de Fivas, exhibit tYie mo^ercL Y\x&t^\.>«^ «S. ^xvcok&'vss. <*. 
very favourable light, and are exceedmi^Vj ct«^V.«X^'«i \ft ^^ viS^sep^'sos^ 
and taste of the compUer.' 'IvkX. ^«wv^>s.v. ' \v»»a». 



8 . De Fivas' French Educational Works. 



Sixth Edition. 12mo. Price 2«. 6<^. handBomelj bound. 

LE TR£S0R national ; or, Guide to the Translation 
of English into Frendi at Sight By Y. de Fiyas, 
M.A., LL.D. 

fgr Le Trisor National is especiullyiatended to produce by practice, 
in those who learn French, a facility of expressing themselves in 
that language. This book may also be advantageously used for 
written as well as vivd voce translation, according to the discretion 
of the instructor. 

%* The volume consists of idiomatical and conversational phrases^ 
anecdotes told and untold^ and scraps from various English writers. 

From Professor Auouste de Neuvillt. — *Je trouve que le 
** Tr^r National " est un livre de beauconp de m^rite ; je le prerere k 
tout autre ; il y a plus de vivacity, plus d'instruction, et c'est un excellent 
instrument entre les mains d^un maitre actif pour questionner ses ^^ves 
en fran9ais. Le livre est bien imprim^, bien relie, enfin le livre vaut 
bien son piix.' 

' If to some readers the finger-post should appear to be occasionally 
erected where the road was plain enough without it, they will be pleased 
to recollect that there is a class of persons who have not yet attained the 
stature of their prodigious learning.' Edinburgh Review. 



Price 2s. bound. 

CLEF ; ou Partie fran9aise du Tresor National. 



The above Works are Published by 
CROSBY LOCKW^OOD AND OO. 

7 STATIONBBS*.HALL COURT, LONDON, B.C.! 
AND SOLD BT 

OLIVER & BOYD, and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Edinbuigh; 
M. H. GILL & SON, Dublin ; GEORGE ROBERTSON, and 
SAMUEL MULLEN, Melbourne ; J. J. MOORE, Sydney; 

And all the Principal BookseVieTa t\«o>ighout England, Scotland, 

Ireland, and t\3kfe Cjo\oTi\ft%. 



Spot/istroods A CSo., Printer!, London and We*««*a*«r, 
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FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Db. 



* We have few professors of the German language among us, jnst now, eqnal 
in industry or the higher qualities of professional skill to Falck Lebahn. The 
public is largely indebted to him for the fragments of German literature whicli 
he sends to the press from time to time, so accompanied with notes, Tocabularies, 
and granmiars, more or less copious, as at once to attract, encourage, and help 
the student onward in this beautiful language.'— Educational Times. 

' Dr. Lebahn's works have been found of the greatest assistance to the German 
■ti dents who abound in the Army. Those whose education had been neglected 
b&ore they entered the Service, and who have now but little time or opportunity 
of going through a course of grammatical instruction, hare derived essential 
advantage from a pursuit of the ** royal road" mapped out by Mr. Lebahn.' • 

XJnitbo S^viob Gazketb. 

' We very cordially commend Mr. Lebahn's works, taking leave to remark 
that, if the pupil will be only half as painstaking as his master, talent apart, be 
will make a very accomplished German scholar.' — CHBlsriAV WiTNBSS. 

' The author's object has been to divest the German language of as many of itt 
difficulties as possible, and he has been eminently sucoessfuL' — Sunday TiMia. 

PUBLISHED BY 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND CO. 

7 STATIONERS'-HALL COURT, LONDON, B.C. 



List of the Works, with Prices, 
Thb Gebmaiy Language in Onb Volume 
Ditto with Key, 10s. 6d. ; Key separate 
ExEBCiSES in Gebmak, with Vocabularies 
Key to Ditto . • • . • 
FntST Gebmah Goubsb • • 
Schmidt's Eichenfels ; with Dialogues 
Sklf-Instbuctob in Gbbmak 
Qebman Classics, XTndikb, by Fouqub 

EoMoin*, by Gobthb 

• ' Welheuc Tell, by Schuxeb 

— • GoETZ VON Bbblichinoen, by Goethe 

Paoenstbbichb, by Kotzebxtb 

-^— Emilia Galotti, by Lessino . 

Selections from \}k^ QdsaiAksk'^civ:^^ 
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%• Jbr JMl imet. DeMerinti^mM^ «nil Onintona of (he Prea*. «^ t<ift«^»»''gJggS: 



SeTenth Stereo^pe Edition, price 80. (with Key, lOs. 6d.) 

THE OESMAV LAHOVAOE IH ONE YOLVME: 

Bj DB. FALCE LEBAHN. 

OONTAINIKO, 

L A Gbaiocab, with Exercises to every Rule. 

IL XJiTDiirB, a Tale by De la Motte Fouqa^ with Explanatory 

Notes on all difficult Words and Phrases. 
IIL A YoGABULABT of 4,600 Words, synonymoiui in German and 

English. 

Also, sold either separate or hound together with the above, 

A Est to thi Exbbczsrs, and Examples on the Expletives nsed in 
German, price 2s. 6d. 

' Although there are many Ghnimmars of the German Lauguafre 
extant in England, and not a few Guides to an easy acquisition of 
the language, still the German Language is generally thought to be 

a very difficult one to learn My intention in the present work 

is to render the attainment of the German Language easy to the 
English student) by simplifying the Rules of Grammar, by present- 
ing to him the similarities of the two languages, and by showing 
him that he can learn a great deal of German with veiy little 
trouble»*-not, however, to lay a leam-without-laboor system before 
him.'— Author's Introduction, 



Opinions of the Press, 

* This is the best German Granmuur that has yet been published.' 

If oBNnro Post. 

* The ezerclses are very good, well graduated, and well designed to Ulnstrate 
tke roles. The ** 4,600 words synonymoua in German and English" ia a vecy 
advantageoiui featnre.'— Bpbotatob. 

* Had we to recommence the stndy of German, of all the German Gramman 
which we have examined— and they are not a few— we should unhesitating 
say— Falck Lebahn's is the book for ns.'— Educational Timer. 

* There is a peculiarity in this grammar which strongly recommends it. Kr, 
Lebahn's plan is to miJce the learning of German especially easy to Englidi 
students, who will very soon feel, under his teaching, that they may learn a great 
deal of German with little labour.*— Gentlbman's Magazixb. 

* ]£r. Lebahn's method is clear, simple, and easily followed, everything liks 
intricacy being carefully aToided.'-^MoRNiNa Ghroniclb. 

* To those who would attain a practical use of the language, with a moderatB 
expenditure of time and labour, this work will be a welcome h^lp.* 

ILLUSTRATBD LOKDOV NSVTS. 

' The plan at the work is excellent— its material is clererly clasfdfied— and tSi 
the di/Bcnlties which ordinarily Yieset t\ie vu."*^ ol^b fe%VoA MKfc Q.ce either levelled 
or avoided. We can confidently TecoTOTtvwvd Vt.* — TS"«rc«B ^■mcrosiQiK'raKTfc* 
' As a p/oneer of the conquest ol a g\otio\]aU\»T«toJ»i,^^ WM^a«^(Jci^x^^^ 
/ to be withoat any competitor.* — B\ro. 



Lebalui*8 German Edneational Works. 



Fourth Edition, p^ce 28. 6d. strongly bonncL 

A FIRST OEBHAir COTTBSE; 

CONTAOnNO 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, WITH JKERCISES ON 
EACH RULE, IN GERMAN AND ENGLISH, 

AND 

A SKLBCnON OF ANSCDOTBS, ACCX>MPAKIED WITK COmrBBSATIONlX 

BXBSCI8B8 Ain> A COMFLETB YOGABITLABT. 

By FALCE LEBAHN, Ph.I)r. 



* The stndy of the Gterman language is daily becoming more and 
more general, and in high-class schools it is, with great propriety, 
tanght young people at a very early age. I have, therefore, thought 
it advisable to compile an introductory volume suited to this class of 
learners, and at the same time adapted for those of more mature years, 
who have not previously gone throue:h the regular routine of gram- 
matical instruction. The present ** Course " being designed as a first 
book, I have aimed at the utmost simplicity and deamess.' — Prtfaee, 



I 



Opinions of the Press. 

* It b hardly pogsibla to have a simpler or better book for beginners in 
(Serman.*— Athkmjeuk. 

* The plan is admirable, and, having- carefully examined it, we confldentlv 
xeoommend ** A First German Coarse,** as well to those who wish to teacm 
themselves that language as to those whose task it is to teach it to others.' 

MOBNINO OHBONICLa. 

* Remarkably simple in plan The whole work, vocabolary and an, does 

not occupy more than 140 pages, broad print, and yet we sbonld be much sor- 
prised if a person who went caref nlly throngh it did not become a tolerable 
German scholar.'— Ctonar Joubmal. 

* T^ any beginner of German we venture to recommend this volume as the 
best poMible intxodnction to a further oourBe of study, and eapecially if tpeakhig 
the language is the object in view.'— Thb Bra. 

* This little volume is really what it professes to be— a simple, dear, and oon- 
oiae introduction to the German language.'— Citrna 

* This treatise will be found as useful to those who are studying by tfaemselveB 
M to those who possess the advantage of a master's instruction. It has the great 
merits of simplicity and brevity, and is well adapted to smooth thAdiffis^aS^ia^^ak. 
the waj of a young student of Qermiiu*— TK&liaiJSKBu 

' The bock la aimpto in its arr«neem«ii%,axA ^tnniiwaVkXs^^'o**^^^ 
OBi«ftiI(ypn|MU!cd.'~LrrKaiLiiT Gazxtts. 



L«ba1m't flerman Edueatioiial Works. 



Seoond Edition, priee 88. 6d. 

A COTTBSE OF EXERCISES IH OEBHAH, 

WITH OOXFLBTB TOCABXTIABIBS, 

QERMANENQLISH AND ENQLISH-QERMAN. 
By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 

A KBT to th§ jBors has been prepared^ containing the English of 
the German and the German of the Englieh Exercises, price 2s, 6d. 



The chief object of this volume is to furnish the lenmer with a 
series of Exercises on the Irregular Verbs. With a view to &cilitate 
the acquisition of these, they are arranged in classes according to the 
change of the radical vowel. Each class is accompanied by two sets 
of exercises, one consisting of short colloquial phrases, the other 
illustrating a more elevated style of composition, and, consequently, 
better adapted for advanced students. Introductory exercises are 
given on the declensions of the nouns and adjectives, as also on the 
pronouns, the regular conjugation, and prepositions ; in addition to 
which various detached pieces are introduced for translation. 



Opinions of the Press, 

* The book is well planned, the selections for translation from German into 
English, or from English into German, beinf? sometimes curioosly w^ salted to 
the purpose for whi(^ they are taken.'— Examinsr. 

* It is stonoe a simple and elaborate affair, well calculated to carry a toamar 
through a course of Gennan composition.*— SPEcrAToa. 

< The *' colloquial phrases" will be found more useful and to ^e purpoee than 
ean be readily im^ned, while the exercises ** adapted for advanced students" 
will excite surprise that pieces at once f>o ingeniously appropriate, and yet so 
interesting, apart from their purpose in this book, could have been oolleoted by 
any tutor. It is in these we see reflected Dr. Lebahn's happy knack of Impressing 
on the memory the structure of a sentence by meins of a well-told tale, a dry 
aphorism, a lively sally of wit, or a mighty moral lesson.*— Esskx Fbxb Pbsbs. 

* The present *' Course " is principally upon the irr^^lar verbs ; and we can 
only say, that the way to the perfect mastery over their apparent difllcnlties if 
htte rendered as eaqr as it oan be, or ought to be.' — LrncBABT GAXBrn;. 

A series of Interesting- and )ud\c\o\i&\:f -graduated exercises, as instroctlve to 
atndent as th^ are worthy of the aulhoT^\i\vQMitv«xiv«V%«. vaS&d^titcaarantee 
I at the value and utility of the boolc, ivo ot« Yv».■^1^% eo «aER«MS.\>S^>l *«&!!»«&. M^ v 
/ itjJto jffldsfmplioity the means of •cq}airln«tJ^>»ax^^^ \ 
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Lebahn't German Educational Works. 



Fifth Edition, price 3t. 6d. 

A FIRST GE&MAK BEADIHO BOOK, 

OONTAXNINQ 

DAS TiUBCHEN ; or, THE DOVE : 

A Talb fob thb Youmo bt Ch. Schmib. 

With an Introdnctoiy Qrammar and a Yocabulaiy, containing ererj 
Word occurring in the Text, by Faixk Lebahn, Ph.Dr. 

Chrifitoph Schmid ie the author of a number of justiy admired 
simple, and beautiful narratires for the young. His //2L&ubd)en/'' 
is here offered to the banner in G-erman. The Vocabulary added 
to it will be found to contain every word occurring in the text, and 
also, all the necessary information concerning the irregulars. The 
IntroductoiT Grunmar contains enough to lead the student to as 
much knowle^e of the German language as will enable him to go 
through the text with considerable facility. CSoncise rules for pro- 
nunciation, and reading-lessons, containing some of the most usual 
phrases in daily intercourse, are given. 

' We have before ns a beantifnl and simple tale, which with sufficient grammar, 
sufficient rocabulary, and sufficient annotation, to enable the learner to under- 
stand it, fills a small light volume, which will commend itself to all learners, 
and to the tdiool-olaM more than any.'— Eoucatiokal Tiiiss. 

Eighth Stereotype Edition, price Is. 6d. 

« EICHENTELS " AND DIAIOGUES; 

CONTAmiNa 

' nr WHAT MAmXSR HBZOLY TON EICHBNFELS CiLKB TO THB XKOWLEDGB 

OF GOD.* 

A Tale for the Young, by Chbtstoph Schuid. 

Witli a complete Vocabulary, and a Collection of Familiar Sentences 
and Dialogues, by Dr. Falck Labahn. 

The title folly describes the nature of this work. The tale is 
entertaining, and the style simple. The Vocabulary is complete, 
and the collection of Familiar Sentences and Dialogues contains the 
ordinary conversational phrases. 

* The Dialogues axe as perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of thSi> 
interesting language, as is the Vocabulary loT infli>^^\AiSL «.x«b&s&! 

' Excellently adopted to assist self -exetdae Vn i^da Q«c««^'^»^«^*^^j3^j£Bcs*» 



6 Lebahn*t Oerxnan Edneational Works. 

Price 3s. 6d. each. 

lEBAHH'S SEBIES OF OEBHAH CLASSICS. 



' These editions am prepared for the use of' learners who read 
without a master ; and tn^ will be found conyenient for that pur- 
pose. In each, the text is followed by a glossary, wherein not only 
the sense of every particular phrase, but luso the dictionary meaning 
of most of the several words, is given in good English. WUh wch 
aids, a student will find no difficult in thus masterpieoesJ 



X 

EOKOHT: a Tragedy in FiTa Aets. 
By GoBTHB. With a Complete Vocabulazj. 

n 
WILESLM TELL: a Drama. 
By ScHHUEB. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

m 

ITHDIHE: aTala, 

By the Baron Bb ul Mottb FouQiii. 

"^th Explanatory Notes on all difficult Words and Phrases. 

OOSTZ YOV BEBLICHnrOEK, with the ntOV HAVO : a Drama. 
By Gk>BTHB. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

v 
PAGEVSTBEICHE, A PAGE'S PBOLICS : a Comedy. 

By KoTZBBUB. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

TI 

EKILIA GALOTTI : a Tragedy. 
By Lbssiko. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

vn 
8ELECTI0VS PBOK THE GEBKAV P0ET8. 

With a Complete Vocabulary. 
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Lebahn't German Educational Works. 



Price Ss. 6d. 

THE SELF-HrSTEUCTOE IN OEEMAIT, 

CONTAINLNO 

L Deb Muthwilliob (The Wag), a Comedy in Fire Acts, by 

Kotzebue. 
II. Deb Nbffb als Onxel, a Comedy in Three Acts, by Schiller. 

With a Vocabulaiy and Copious Explanatory Notes. 

By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 

The above Comedies are here offered to those students of German 
who wish to familiarise themselves with light conversation, and, 
generally, with colloquial phraseology. In the Notes care has been 
taken to collect numerous examples on the Expletives which are so 
extensively used in common life, and impart so peculiar a colouring 
to the style of G-erman conversation. Dictionaries afford only a 
veiy superficial explanation of these little words, and students and 
translators frequently contrive either to put a wrong interpretation 
upon them, or even to disregard them altogether. 

* We earnestly commend Mr. Lebalm's labours to all military and other 
■tndenta.'— UsrcED Sbbvicb Gazette. 

* One of the most amusing elementary reading books that ever passed under 
our hands.'— John Bull. 

* Plain, practical, complete, and well arranged.'— Bolbctio Bbvew. 

* We hare had many elementary works upon German placed in ool* hands, bat 
we venture to say that in none of them is its acquisition rendered so facile, or 
the dliBculties and obscurities that present themselves upon the threshold so 
simply and inttiligibly chased away.'— Morning Herald. 

r""— I — "' I 'l r^ nnn nnnnnnn n I ^ ~ i nn nnninn n n ni nr>nn .n jn i'x n i j'x runj"t ru'xrxrtJ'U'UM» < iJuxr> 

8vo. price 6s. red doth, lettered. 
With 850 Woodcuts and eight full-page Lithographic Plates. 

STICBOLISCHES EKGLISCH-DETTTSCHES WOBTEBBTTCH, 

THE STMBOMO ANGLO-GERMAN VOOABULABY ; 
IK WHICH THE HOST USEFUL AND COMMON WORDS ABE TAUGHT BT 

IIXUSTBATIONS. 

Adapted £rom Baoonot^s ' Yocabulaire Sjmbolique AngIo-Fran9ai8. 

Edited and Revised by FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.I>r. 

Author of * German in One Tolome,' ' The Gterman Self-Instructor,' Ato. 

4to. price 5s. cloth, lettered, 
A STMBOLIC FBEKCH AKD EKpiISH YOCABITLABT. 

By L. C. BAGONOT, Professor oi tii<> ^Tfeii^ \«wgajM^^ "\^ 
Tenth Edition, with upwards of 850\^Qotoy3ua «sA tsoa 'tiJJ^r'^fcs^ n 

Copper Platea. 



rorULAR WOEKS FOR SELF-INSTEUCHON. 

f 

Events to be Kemembered in the History of England 

aScrif'Sof intfnMiiiK Narratives of tlio most Remarkable Occurronoes i 
(.wh KciK') : witli ]l(rvi<>w8 of tho Maimers, Domestic Habits. Amus 
nieiits. Cost nines Ac. &r. of tli(; People, Chronological Tabic, &c. By Chabu 
Kklhv. 27th Kdit ion, 121U0. cloth, 28. 6<1. 

*** An Illustrated Edition, on fine papery Z8. 6d. cloth elegant, giU edge*. 

The Derivative Spelling-Book, giving the origin of evei 

word from the (ir<'ek, Latin, Saion, German, Teutonic, Dutch, Frene 
Kjiani.sh. and other Lanfrnajfes: with their ]»reH»iit Acceptation arid Pr 
iiunciation. liy J. Ruwuotiiam, F.E.A.S. Improved PMition, 12mo. cl^^ Is. 6 

"When to Double yotir Consonants. See tlie WRITER' 

KNCHIRIDION, a Ust of all tl.e Verbs that Double their Consonants c 
taking KI), KST. JN<x, &c., about sixty of which are exceptions to the nil 
— as (Ja\il, Marvel, Ac— ni>t bcinjc accented ou the laat syllable. 1 
J. 8. ScAKLETT. ISmo. clotli limp. Is. 

Mind your H's and Take Care of yoiw R's. Exercises f( 

acqniriiiK the Use ami correcting th<' Abuse of the letter H ; with Observ 
tions and Additional Exercises on the letter R. By CnAS. W. Smit 
Professor of lilocuiion. Author of 'Clerical Eh»cutioii,* F^- cloth limp, li 

Composition and Punctuation Familiarly E^lained. E 

Justin ]{EKSAir. Sixteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth. Is. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking : Hints for the Pulpit, tl 

Senate, and the Har. IJy M. liArxAiN, ViCHir-trJeneral and Professor at t 
SorlM)nne, &c. Translated from tJK.' French. Olh Edition, fcp. 8vo.cl.,33. ( 

The Young Reporter: a Practicil Guide to the Art ar 

the l*rofessioii of Shorthand Writing, with a Dictionary of Latin Quotatioi 
Ac. Fcp. cloth, Is. 

The Beauties of English Poetry. Selected for the use < 

Youth. Hy E. Tomkiks. 22nd Edition, with considerable additions a: 
fine steel frontispiece. Fcp. b\o. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

The Pocket English Classics. 32nio. Neatly printe 

price Ud. each, cloth limp :— Bloomfield's FaruMr's Boy; (Mleridtre's Ancie 
Mariner; Cowper's Task ; EHzabeth, or the Exiles ; Falconer's Shipwrer 
Gay's Fables: (Joldsmith's Poetical Works ; Gray and Collins' Poetic 
Works; Inchbald's Nature and Art; Locke on the Understandimar: Ps 
and Virginia; Pope's Essay, and ]ilair's (^ravc; Rasselas ; Scott's Laiiy 
the Lake; Scott's Lay of the Last .Minstrel ; Sterne's Sentimental Journe; 
The Vicar of Wakefield ; Thomson's Seasons ; Walton's Complete AngL 
iu 2 Parts, or in 1 vol. Is. 



NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH CONVERSATION BOOK. 
Illustrated by Eight full-page Illustrations and very mimerous Woodcuts 

Petites Causeries; or, Elementary English and Frem 

Conversati(.ns, for Young Students and Homo Teaching; to which a 
added Models of Juvenile Correspondence in French and English. '. 
AcuiLLls 3J0TTEAU. Square crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 2«. 6cL 
'It iB uniiueiftioiiiihly an oxcclAent wotV^.'-Scwoox. Uokuiv Cauvoviclk. 
' For Bimpll city of arrangement, mw\ ^^^c w\w\mU^ ^^>- Vv> ^W>^ 5;^;^»:^^;^^:5«" 
befflnncra, Btep hy Htep, It would be \mv»oaft\\j\c to vkutvv^s^* ^^•~^'^^^' ^^^^■^^"»'^»a»: 
' A work K-tter deultfned for Ita purpoMteftc\(iommex.mv.Vi.-?A»T>e.u.«. 

.y . 
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DR. FALCK L^AHN'S GERMAN SCHOOL BOOfeS. 



' Aa ith educational teriter in the German tongtie. Dr. Lehahn atanda alone ; none oi^er 
haa made even a distant approach to him.' — BuiTisii Svaxdard. 

• Lebahn's German Language in One Volume. 7th Edition, 

containing— A Practical Grammar— Undine ; a Tale — and a Vocabulary of 
4,50o "Words, synoiiyiiious in EriKlish and German. Crown 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
With Key, 10s. 6d. Aey separate, 2s. 6d. 

'Hadwe to recomnionre the study of Genruiti, of all the German grammars wliirh we 
have examined -and they are not a few— we shOuld unhesitatingly say, Falck Lebabu's is 
tlief Jiook" for us.'— Edl'Catiosal Timks. 

Lebakn's First German Course. 4tli Ed. cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

• It.ls hardly rossibie to have a simpler or better^book for beginners.'— Athkn^um. 

Lebahn's First German Reader. 5th Ed. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

•An admirable book for beginners.'— Lbadkb. 

Lebahn's Edition of Schmid's Henry Von Eichenfels. 

With Voral)ulary and Familiar Dialogues. 2iew and cheaper Edition (the 
EiifUth), Is. Od. cloth. 

* Kxcellently ad|ated to assist self-exercise.'— Spectator. 

Lebahi^s ExCTcises in German, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

A K^' to the same, 28; 6d. cloth. 

Lebahn's Self-Instructor in German. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Lebahn's German Classics; with Notes and Complete 

Vocjibularics. Crown Svo. cloth. 38.6d. each :—l. Egmont— 2. WilhelmTell — 
.'J. Goetz von Berlichingen— 4. Pa4tenstreiche— 6. Emilia Galotti— 6. Undine 
— I^elcctions from the German Poets. 
' With such aids, a student will find no difficulty In these masterpieces.'— Athbbjium. 



McHENRrS SPANISH COURSE. 



McHenry's Spanish Grammar. Containing the Elements of 

thp Language and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified ; with 
Notes and Appendix, consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial 
C(;rr<'spondence, Vocabulary, &c. New Edition, revised by Alfbed Elwes. 
rimo. bound, Os. 

•Tlie most complete Spanish grammar for the use of Eugllsbmen extant It fully 
lerforuiB the promises in the title-page.'— Beitish Hebalu. 

McHenry's Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, 

&c. of the Spanish Language. New- Edition, revised by Alfbed Elwes. 
12mo. bound, 3s. «*« Key to the Ex!bbci8ES, 4s. 

' rn<iuostlona]>ly the l>eRt book of Spanish Exercises which has hitherto been pub- 
lished.'— Gkntlkman'sMaoazimk. 

McHenry's S3rnonyms of the Spanish Language Explained. 

lL*:no. bound,; 
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